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Languages Press, Peking, 1963) 

P.W.P.A. = People’s War, People’s Army by Vo Nguyen Giap 
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... That it may become as it ought to be, the career of Arms 
requires from those who seek it or are called on to pursue it, 
certain specific qualities which we call the military virtues: 
valour, fidelity, patriotism. The exercise of these virtues to a 
very high degree is so essential to the career of Arms that 
they constitute its characteristic feature, define its own 
peculiar spirit. They are the necessary conditions of the 
existence of the career, and if they disappeared it would 
disappear also. 


OLIVEIRA SALAZAR 


INTRODUCTION 


Thus I found, in the secrets of the art, additional resources 
which served me instead of the 100,000 men of which I was 
short, NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


In 1704 Marlborough marched through Europe to the Danube, 
outmanoeuvring superior forces by deception and mobility to win 
the great victories that stemmed the ambitions of Louis XIV of 
France, The Austrian and allied armies held the line of the 
Ligurian Alps in March 1796 when Napoleon Bonaparte took 
command of the French army in that region. On 12 April Bona- 
parte shattered the Austrian forces at Montenotte and so began a 
succession of Austrian retreats and defeats to their conclusive 
failure at Rivoli. In 1862 Stonewall Jackson scored victory after 
victory in the Shenandoah Valley, though opposed on all sides by 
overall superior forces. Between 1930 and 1933 Mao Tse-tung 
defeated four attempts to destroy his forces in the annihilation 
campaigns launched by Chiang Kai-Shek. Fighting with an overall 
numerical disadvantage of as much as one to ten, Mao outfought 
his adversaries with an incredible display of mobility and timing. 
In one campaign he fought and won six battles against the en- 
circling divisions in sixteen days, covering over two hundred miles 
on foot through the mountains. The Wehrmacht struck through 
the Ardennes in May 1940 and imposed a series of retreats on the 
allies that led to the defeat of the superior combined strength in 
manpower and arms of Holland, Belgium, France, and Britain. In 
December 1940 Wavell and O’Connor, with a strike force of less 
than 40,000 men, overran the Italians in the Western Desert and 
eliminated 134,000 men of the Italian Army. In May 1941 the 
Wehrmacht launched the biggest airborne assault of that time on 
Crete with 17,000 men, expecting to be opposed by 9,000 Allied 
troops. In spite of the fact that there were 40,000 Allied troops 
on the island, the Germans, using their air superiority to offset 
their complete lack of armour and artillery, accomplished a great 
feat of arms by seizing the island in ten days. In December 1941 
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the Japanese invaded Malaya with a force of 60,000 men trained in 
warfare in Manchuria under conditions of —2°F. In less than a 
hundred days they annihilated a British force of 139,000 men 
(including Indians and Australians). In July 1942 the battered 
survivors of the disastrous Gazala and ‘Cauldron’ battles of May 
and June shattered Rommel’s Afrika Korps in one of the most 
crucial battles of the Second World War: the First Battle of El 
Alamein. In October 1950 the Chinese struck at the United Nations 
forces nearing the River Yalu and forced a rout on the United 
Nations that dwarfed the headlong retreat of the previous July, in 
spite of the complete Chinese inferiority in the recognized essen- 
tials of warfare—firepower, air support, and armour. In May 1954 
the Vietminh, under Vo Nguyen Giap, struck the final blow at 
Dien Bien Phu that ended a war in which the Vietminh were 
numerically equal to the French, but were at a great disadvantage 
in artillery and had no tanks, parachutists, aeroplanes, or napalm, 
of which the French enjoyed a monopoly. 

Many books have been written to explain these victories of the 
weak over the strong, but in essence the victors succeeded because 
they were able to impose circumstances upon their adversaries for 
which their adversaries were not prepared, organized, or trained. 
In essence the concepts and doctrines of war of the vanquished 
were invalid under the circumstances imposed by the victors. 

This study attempts to throw some light on such victories using 
the military philosophy of Mao T'se-tung. Mao is chosen for three 
reasons. First, because militarily he shows a thought process and a 
philosophical outlook similar to the other victors mentioned. 
Secondly, his own thoughts have been recorded in greater detail 
than other victors’, and during a formative stage. Thirdly, because 
I believe that Mao stands in time as the man with the most 
complete set of keys to the secrets of war of this era. 

This book also attempts to interpret the mind of Mao; to 
penetrate into his thoughts and to develop them, as opposed to 
just rehashing his writings and speeches, because it is important 
to the Free World that his military philosophies are not only 
understood, but also applied to the increasing problems confronting 
Western forces in Eastern Asia. The very failure to understand 
the significance of Mao’s theories resulted in the French defeat 
in Indo-China; is resulting in the American failure in South 
Vietnam; and is likely to result in similar failures by British forces 
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in the East. Similar rewards of ignorance may be reaped also in 
Africa and Latin America in the fullness of time. 

It is difficult to read the writings and speeches of Mao, as it is 
to read any Communist work. Worse still, Mao writes in a mixed 
Communist and Confucian idiom. For this reason, although the 
exact words of Mao are used wherever possible, much has been 
paraphrased. 

It is even more difficult to understand Mao as his thoughts are 
seldom fully developed in any one place; they are generally 
scattered throughout his works in sudden sentences and para- 
graphs, and the threads are hard to trace. However, the full 
meaning only emerges when his thoughts are traced and connected 
together. This has been done. Some thoughts have been developed 
beyond the point where Mao left them, either by following the 
mind of Vo Nguyen Giap, the victor of Dien Bien Phu, or through 
countless discussions with those who have assisted in the develop- 
ment of this book. If, in this process, Mao has been misinter- 
preted I make no apologies, other than to Mao himself, because 
the fundamental purpose of this book is to find a sound military 
basis for victory in Eastern Asia, if military means are to be used 
at all for Western political ends in that region. Indeed this book 
is the product of an attempt to discover the secrets of war; an 
attempt that originated from a desire to find the root causes of 
British defeat in the East at the early stages of the Second World 
War and which led to the realization that present British military 
thought and policies are on a similar collision course with defeat. 

I do not feel that Mao will object to my treatment of his works 
for, as he has said: ‘To reflect a thing fully in its totality, to 
reflect its essence and its inherent laws, it is necessary, through 
thinking, to build up a system of concepts and theories by sub- 
jecting the abundant perceptual data to a process of remodelling 
and reconstructing—discarding the crude and selecting the refined, 
eliminating the false and retaining the true.’ This advice I have 
followed. 

As in the past, success or failure in war in the present or future 
is the direct responsibility of our people, who elect our politicians, 
who ‘elect’ our service commanders, who create, connive at, or 
accept the system of military organization, promotion, thought, 
philosophy, concept, doctrine, priorities, training, administration, 
and weapon development. If we arrive, as our forefathers did, at 
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the scene of battle inadequately equipped, incorrectly trained, and 
mentally unprepared, then this failure will be a criminal one 
because there has been ample warning. This observation may be 
regarded by some people as a tactless remark, but since war is the 
least subtle of all the activities of mankind it is not possible to 
please everyone and find the truth in this field. I do not intend to 
inhibit my search or my words to please; I seek only to find a 
way of preventing the military forces of the free world from rushing 
headlong to defeat in the East. Indeed if one does not tread on the 
toes of the unenlightened in peace they will tread on the bodies of 
our defeated soldiers in war in a scramble to avoid the consequence 
of their failures. 

In the process of research, discussion, and contemplation that 
is the foundation of any book another aim has emerged that I had 
no inkling of at the beginning. I have come to realize that people 
like Lawrence and Wingate stumbled across the same truths that 
I have stumbled across, but either because they could see no 
definite historical basis of their experience or because of the 
urgency of war they were unable to leave behind direction for 
their ideas to flow and thus develop. From the experiences of 
those of the past I aim to provide direction for those of the same 
instinct today. 

MICHAEL ELLIOTT-BATEMAN 
HONG KONG, 1963-4 
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PRELUDE 
Defeat in the East - The Initial Experience 


The inevitable is only what a fool hasn’t the wit to avoid. 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


THE place was Indo-China, the year 1954, when 


The victors came in sand-shoes, trudging through the mud with 
ammunition slung on bamboo poles, signals wire in tricycles, despatch- 
riders on push-bikes. The vanquished went in tanks and armoured 
cars and half-tracks and lorries, trailing their howitzers and other 
weapons of conventional war. And all the while the rains the French 
had prayed for to save Dien Bien Phu splashed down cheerlessly 
on their retreat from Hanoi, a melancholy ending to an inglorious 
war, 

There was no honour in defeat here, only humiliation. In total man- 
power the French Union and Vietnamese forces, on the one hand, and 
the Vietminh on the other, had been almost equal. Technologically, 
the balance was heavily against the Vietminh. In all the eight years of 
the war they did not have a single plane. The flights of bombers and 
fighters that passed over the jungles and rice fields each day were always 
French. So were the streams of transports, the Dakotas and Flying Box 
Cars, rushing supplies to every battlefront. The French had hundreds 
of artillery pieces; the Vietminh comparatively few." 


Worse still, the French had been defeated in open combat on 
ground of their own choosing. 

After 1950 the Vietminh fought a war in which virtually every 
move was a predictable step towards victory. Although the strategy 
and tactics were unorthodox, the details had been announced in 
speeches and communiqués by various Asian Communist leaders 
well before 1950. In spite of this, the great majority of French 


1 Denis Warner, Out of the Gun, Hutchinson, London, 1956, P. 13- 
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commanders did not understand these new doctrines of war and 
refused to listen to that small minority who did; thus all their 
great efforts were in vain, Dien Bien Phu was the final payment for 
this lack of understanding. 

Although this defeat shocked the Western world, it has had 
little effect on Western military thought. Few military leaders in 
the West understand the doctrines adopted by the Vietminh; even 
fewer have learned any lessons at all from this defeat of the most 
experienced army of the West. 

There is an imperative need for an understanding of the 
Vietminh doctrines and for the development of counter doctrines. 
The British were unable to find a counter to the Japanese tactics 
in Burma and Malaya before 1942, with the result that many 
thousands of them died in battle and in prison camps. Similarly, 
many thousands of French soldiers died unnecessarily because 
their leaders had no counter to Vietminh tactics or strategy. Our 
turn will also come unless a solution is found in time. 

‘The general background to the war that led to the French defeat 
at Dien Bien Phu is shown here through the eyes of Vo Nguyen 
Giap, the commander-in-chief of the Vietminh forces, He had 
been a successful Communist guerrilla leader in Northern Tonkin 
against the Japanese from 1943 until the end of the Second World 
War: 


Vietnam is one of the oldest countries in South-East Asia... . During 
its many thousands of years old history, the Vietnamese people have 
always been able to maintain a. . . tradition of struggle against foreign 
aggression. During the 13th century in particular, they succeeded in 
thwarting attempts at invasion by the Mongols who had extended their 
domination over the whole of feudal China. 

From the middle of the 19th century, the French . . ù began . . . the 


conquest of the country, Despite resistance . . . Vietnam was pro- 
gressively reduced to the state of a colony... but... the national 
liberation movement . . . unceasingly developed. Repression . . . only 


stirred it up the more... . After the first world war, it began to take on 
a.., mass character... of... intellectuals and petty bourgeois . . . the 
peasant masses as well as . . . the working classes, . . . In 1930, the 
Indochinese Communist Party was founded, fin] the Second World 
War . . . Vietnam became a colony of the Japanese. ... The League for 
the Independence of Vietnam, abbreviated to Vietminh, was founded. 
. .. Guerrilla warfare was launched in the high region of Bac Bo. A free 
zone was formed. 
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[The] embryo of Vietnam’s People’s Army was the self-defence units 
created by the Nghe An Soviets which managed to hold power for a 
few months in the period of revolutionary upsurge in the years 1930~1, 
But the creation of revolutionary armed forces was positively considered 
only at the outset of World War Two.... In 1940 and early 1941, 
insurrections broke out in Bac Son, Nam Ky, and Do Luong. [They] 
were ferociously repressed. .. . Our military and para-military forma- 
tions appeared at the Bac Son uprising and in the revolutionary bases 
in Cao Bang. Following the setting up of the first platoon of National 
Salvation on December 22nd, 1944, another platoon-strong unit was 
created; the Propaganda unit of the Vietnam Liberation Army. Our... 
bases . . . were at the time limited to a few districts in the provinces of 
Cao Bang, Bac Can, and Lang Son in the jungle of the North, . . . The 
revolutionary armed forces increased quickly and there were . . . several 
thousands of guerrillas at the beginning of 1945. 

In August 1945, the capitulation of the Japanese . . . put an end to 
the world war.... The Indo-Chinese Communist Party and the 
Vietminh called the whole Vietnamese nation to general insurrection .. . 
[the] people’s power [was installed] in Hanoi and throughout the coun- 
try. ... [On] September 2nd the provisional government was formed 
around President Ho Chi Minh. ... The Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam was born, the first people's democracy in South-East 
Asia. 

But... a new factor intervened which was to make the political 
situation more difficult, . . . According to the terms of an agreement 
between the Allies, in order to receive the Japanese surrender, the 
Chinese Kuomintang forces entered [Vietnam from the] north... 
while British forces landed in the South. . . [and] actively exerted 
themselves to hasten the return of the French, On September 23rd 
1945, the French Expeditionary Corps, with the direct support of the 
British Army, opened fire in Saigon. In view of the extreme weaknesses 
of [our] forces, [we] had to withdraw to the countryside. . . . Towns 
and important lines of communication . . . fell into the hands of the 
adversary . . . in November 1946 the situation worsened. The colonial- 
ists seized the town of Haiphong by a coup de force . . . [and] in Decem- 
ber sent an ultimatum demanding the disarming of our [forces] . . . on 
December 19th resistance broke out throughout the country... » 

The French generals considered . . . that it would take them ten 
weeks at the most to occupy and pacify the whole of Vietnam ... 
[but] in provoking hostilities, the . . . colonialists had alienated a whole 
nation . . . unable to grasp this profound truth, the French generals 
who believed in an easy victory, went instead to certain defeat." 


1 See P.W.P.A., pp. 11-15, 41-43, 50-52, and 71. 
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The Vietminh rebellion made little apparent headway against 
the French until the beginning of 1950, soon after the arrival of 
the Chinese Red Army at the frontier in Northern Tonkin. Up to 
this time there were small ambushes, mining of roads, sniping, 
assassinations, and so forth. Larger French military units were 
seldom troubled, particularly when backed by air power, artillery, 
and armour. But although from the French viewpoint the Viet- 
minh were making no ‘apparent’ headway, the opposite was the 
case in fact. The minor military skirmishes were the tip of a 
rapidly expanding iceberg, but the expansion was in the political, 
economic, and cultural fields which are the pillars on which 
military success is founded in the form of warfare adopted by the 
Vietminh. The misfortune of the French was their inability to 
see the considerable power of the Vietminh growing beneath the 
surface or facade of colonial life, 

In March 1950 several regiments of Vietminh troops launched 
heavy attacks on French posts along a so-mile stretch of road 
south-west of Saigon. They destroyed 20 French block-houses, 
captured 500 weapons, and inflicted 1,000 casualties. A French 
mobile brigade with armoured support rushed to counter-attack, 
but the Vietminh had vanished, Referring to this battle some time 
later, General Giap said: 


The first battle fought along the lines of mobile warfare has been 
crowned with complete success. . . , Undoubtedly the days to come will 
record more resounding victories which will lead to the final triumph 
of the forces of freedom over colonialism and servitude. . . . 

Mobile warfare is characterized by big concentrations of [regular 
troops or centralized guerrilla units] supported by local military forma- 
tions and militiamen who agree on uniting their force for one fixed 
battle, after which they disperse immediately to avoid being followed by 
the enemy. The victorious outcome of the battle must... be guaran- 
teed beforehand. With the adoption of mobile tactics, the need for 
close co-operation between the troops and the civilians is more [obvious] 
than ever before. The people must [help] the troops [initially] in the 


of rice and other cereals and . . . to take Part in the nation-wide ‘grow 
more food’ campaign. The people can help the Army in other activities 
too, such as intelligence and liaison, and with militia units . . . formed 
by civilians occasionally fighting alongside the Regular Army. The 
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phrase ‘people’s war’ assumes its full meaning with this picture now 
being drawn in Vietnam both by the Army and the ordinary citizen of 
the Democratic Republic.* 

This definition of ‘mobile warfare’ is important because it ex- 
presses the military doctrine of Mao Tse-tung; a doctrine that 
led to the final defeat of Chiang Kai-Shek on the mainland of 
China in 1949. It should not have been too difficult for the French 
to have realized this and to have sought a counter to the new 
problems by initiating an intensive study of Mao’s methods of 
warfare demonstrated against Chiang Kai-Shek and against the 
Japanese. Even though perhaps the French had not read Giap’s 
communiqué, connecting links between the new developments in 
Indo-China and the methods of Mao were obvious. Both Ho Chi 
Minh and Giap were ardent Communists and their previous 
connexions with the Chinese Red Army were known, Communist 
China formally recognized Ho Chi Minh as the President of the 
‘Democratic Republic of Vietnam’ in January 1950, and a Chinese 
military mission arrived at Giap’s headquarters. Vietminh regular 
troops were training in China around this period. The war in 
Vietnam then followed the pattern so clearly illustrated in Mao 
T’se-tung’s speeches and communiqués, and these were available 
in the West. 

The story of the French defeat at Dien Bien Phu begins perhaps 
in 1927 when Mao T’se-tung led 1,000 ragged survivors of the 
disastrous Autumn Harvest uprising to the mountains of Hunan 
and Kiangsi in South China. The ‘honeymoon’ between Chiang 
Kai-Shek and the Communists had been abruptly terminated some 
months previously, when Chiang Kai-Shek, realizing the inten- 
tions of his Communist co-partners of the national revolution, 
forestalled them; the massacres began. Suddenly the very physical 
survival of the Communists depended on success in battle and they 
discovered to their embarrassment that they had little military 
understanding. Thus, through bitter experience, Mao learnt the 
lesson that political power grows out of the barrel of the gun. He 
began his intensive study on war. Mao’s approach to this labour 
was naturally dictated by his environmental background and pre- 
vious research. He had devoted himself for many years to a detailed 


1 Quoted in Denis Warner, op. cit., p. 138. It was reputed that this 
was issued as a communiqué by Giap and published in Rangoon on 
14 April 1950. 
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analysis of the Chinese people and their various forms of society 
over the centuries. All his prior studies of uprisings and revolts 
throughout Chinese history had been set against the social, 
political, and economic realities of their time, Consequently his 
study of war fitted into the same mould and this was the starting- 
point of his subsequent military success. He hit on the great truth 
that the study of war is fundamentally a study of society; that war 
is not a military activity in a social vacuum, but a social pheno- 
menon with characteristics and peculiarities rooted in man’s social 
and economic nature and in man’s historical background. Mao had 
previously conducted practical research into the problems of the 
peasantry. His understanding of these people was of vital assistance 
to him in the mountains of Hunan and Kiangsi. In this crucial 
period he was also particularly fortunate in the arrival of Chu-Teh. 
A close mental relationship developed between Mao and Chu-T'eh, 
who was an experienced and able soldier with the surprising addi- 
tional qualities of humility, an open mind, and a willingness to 
learn. Mao was able to absorb Chu-Teh’s military experiences 
which tempered the developing theories on war. Chu-Teh was 
able to grasp the importance of Mao’s approach and to put the 
resultant ideas to test; to translate theory into military practice. 
Chu-Teh also probably assisted in the analysis of results. Thus 
emerged the so called ‘politico-military’ science of Mao Tse-tung, 
which, even to this day, some people foolishly imagine consists 
only of vaguely different Strategical and tactical methods. Strategy 
and tactics are merely the variable products of a military system 
founded on his military philosophy, which is as different from 
Western ideas as chalk is from cheese. Mao’s theory and practice 
of war evolved during the five Annihilation Campaigns launched 
against the Soviet bases by Chiang Kai-Shek between 1930 and 
1934. They developed in North-West China during and after the 
‘Long March’ of 1934-5 and against the Japanese from 1937 
to 1945. In this latter period the Kuomintang armies under Chiang 
Kai-Shek tried initially to halt the Japanese advance with disas- 
trous positional battles that resulted in the loss of thousands of 
lives and enormous quantities of equipment. Mao, on the other 
hand, preached his doctrines of guerrilla and mobile warfare 
founded on a military system best described as a ‘People’s Army’, 
and on a politico-military philosophy best described as a ‘People’s 
War’. The result was that his power stemmed from 100 million 
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people in 19 liberated areas when the Japanese collapsed in 1945. 
Conversely the years in the wilderness of Chunking had not 
brought the armies nor politicians of Chiang Kai-Shek’s régime 
closer to the people of China, but on the contrary corruption in 
all its many forms had spread through the Kuomintang like a 
cancer. Not even liberal injections of financial and military aid 
from the United States of America could save the diseased armies 
of Chiang Kai-Shek from crumbling under the onslaught of the 
growing colossus in the North. Thus the Kuomintang was des- 
troyed and Communist China born in 1949. 


In December 1936 Mao wrote: 


This war is not only the banner of China’s liberation, but also has 
international revolutionary significance. The eyes of the revolutionary 
people the world over are upon us... we shall lead the Chinese 
revolution to its completion and exert a profound influence on the 
revolution in the East and in the whole world.* 


In 1938 he said: 


The aim is peace not just in one country but throughout the world, not 
just temporary but perpetual peace. To achieve this aim we must wage 
a life-and-death struggle. . . . However great the sacrifice and however 
long the time needed to attain it, a new world of perpetual peace and 
brightness already lies clearly before us. . . . This is no vain hope, for 
the whole world is approaching this point in the course of its social and 
economic development, and provided that the majority of mankind 
work together, our goal will surely be attained in several decades.” 


and on 30 June 1949: 


Up to now the principal and fundamental experience the Chinese 
people have gained is twofold: i 
(1) Internally . . . form a domestic united front under the leadership 
of the working classes. . . . » 

(2) Externally, unite in a common struggle with those nations of the 
world which treat us as equals and unite with the peoples of all coun- 
tries . . . [and] with the international revolutionary forces. This is our 
formula, our main experience, our main programme. ? 


1 S.M.W., p. 90. 2 S.M.W., pp. 224 and 225. 

3 Selected Works of Mao Tse-Tung, Vol. IV, Foreign Languages Press, 
Peking, 1961, pp. 415 and 422. The full text explains the reasons behind 
Mao’s feelings and is worth reading. 
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The revolutionary forces across the border in Tonkin made full 
use of their place in Mao’s ‘main programme’ and received con- 
siderable military assistance. On 15 September 1950 three divi- 
sions of Vietminh regulars struck at the whole chain of French 
forts near the Tonkin-China border. The first major assault fell 
on the fortified village of Dong Khe on the Cao Bang ridge, held 
by two companies of the French Foreign Legion. The assault began 
at dawn on 16 September and after twenty-four hours of con- 
tinuous see-saw battle the legionnaires realized the hopelessness 
of their situation. They made a final bayonet charge into the 
massed Vietminh. A handful broke through. A mobile column 
of French reinforcements tried to fight through to Cao Bang, but 
were ambushed and destroyed. The provincial capital of Cao 
Bang fell after a week. Within six weeks all the border forts had 
gone and the French had lost 6,000 men. The Vietminh then 
marched south from their main base in the Cao Bang-Lang Son 
area and struck at two French mobile groups near the village of 
Vinh Yen at the western apex of the Red River delta. It was the 
Vietminh’s first and only major mistake. The country around 
Vinh Yen is comparatively open with undulating hills where the 
French could bring their firepower and napalm to bear. Neverthe- 
less the battle was closely fought and the French threw in their 
last reserves before the Vietminh faded away, having suffered 
6,500 casualties in the struggle. 

This French victory had an unfortunate result for French troops. 
It led French officers to believe that they could beat the Vietminh 
anywhere in a set-piece battle. This outlook became so pronounced 
that eventually the dominant French strategic aim was somehow 
to coax the Vietminh into such a battle. This victory thus prepared 
the way for Dien Bien Phu. The Vietminh learnt from their defeat. 
The emphasis returned to guerrilla warfare and their main strike 
forces were conserved for operations with a proper basis for 
victory. 

Vietminh units began to infiltrate into the Red River delta. 
They established contact with the villagers and created guerrilla 
areas within the French lines. While the French built their chains 
of defence posts and minefields, which seemed secure under 
umbrellas of artillery fire and air support, the Vietminh con- 
centrated on the people. Propaganda was slanted with considerable 
foresight, not directly against the French, but against the govern- 
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ment of the United States of America who supplied the French 
with the weapons of war, and in particular with the napalm used 
to destroy villages and homes. Not all the peasants supported the 
Vietminh. Many were suspicious of them and their new revolu- 
tionary ideas. The farmers were typically conservative and reluc- 
tant to accept change. Many were devout Catholics. But slowly the 
methods of Mao Tse-tung succeeded; methods that are sometimes 
too conveniently written off as just ‘terrorism, psychological para- 
phernalia, and the emotional excitements of the people’s courts’. 

Slowly the Vietminh extended their influence in the delta. By 
September 1953 they held about 2,900 of roughly 6,500 villages 
in spite of French mopping-up operations. These operations 
were of little value, The bulk of the French forces were too de- 
pendent on the roads running through the rice fields. The Viet- 
minh either cut the roads by digging out large sections and 
dumping them in the rice fields, or split them with trenches, or 
sowed mines under the tarmac. The French spent the days 
rebuilding the roads and the Vietminh spent the nights destroying 
them again when the French had withdrawn to the security of 
their block-houses. One by one the French forts outside the delta 
were demolished by night attacks, the Vietminh using rocket 
launchers and 75-mm guns at point-blank range. French troops 
were systematically annihilated by ambushes. 

Meanwhile, Giap drew off the French forces from the delta by 
a number of threatening moves against Laos and central Vietnam. 
This resulted in a number of French airborne operations which 
met with initial local successes, but the Vietminh invariably faded 
away before a decisive victory could be gained. Attempts were 
made to cut the Vietminh lines of communication with China with 
airborne troops, but in most cases Giap managed to concentrate 
superior forces at the vital point. In one operation near Haobinh 
the French lost over 5,000 men before being forced to withdraw, 
and in others they were eventually bottled up near their airheads. 
Mixed native commando groups were dropped behind the Viet- 
minh lines in an attempt to ‘out-guerrilla’ the guerrillas, but these 
were too weak to influence the outcome of any particular opera- 
tion. 

When all attempts had failed to force Giap to a decision on 
ground not of his own choosing, two possible solutions remained: 
either to attack the enemy’s main bases in the Cao Bang-Lang Son 
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area north of the Red River delta,.or to place strong forces astride 
the traditional invasion routes into Laos. General Navarre, the 
French Commander-in-Chief, chose to defend Laos. At the same 
time he hoped to create a sufficiently attractive bait to draw Giap’s 
regular divisions to a positional battle. The bait chosen turned out 
to be an oblong plain, about ten miles long and six miles wide, in 
which the Japanese had once built an airfield. It contained the 
village of Dien Bien Phu and the road junction to north-western 
Laos, to China, and to the Porte de Chine in the north-east. The 
mountains rise steeply from the plain of Dien Bien Phu, giving a 
basin effect. The floor of the plain is flat with low knolls surround- 
ing the airfield. Here General Navarre hoped finally to force 
Giap’s hand and win a decisive battle in the open on conventional 
lines. 

This plan had certain strategic advantages. A strong French 
force here could complicate Vietminh movement into northern 
Laos, and, by carrying the battle into Vietminh territory, might 
draw Giap’s regular units from the Red River delta, Although 
Strategically this plan had some points in its favour, it had serious 
tactical disadvantages and was based on bad intelligence, Any force 
there would be dependent on air supply and on air support in 
lieu of weight of artillery. This dependence on air supply inevi- 
tably led the French to base their deferices on the airstrip. In this 
case the strip was in a bad tactical position. It was overlooked by 
the surrounding mountains which were too far away to include in 
the defence layout, but close enough for enemy artillery observa- 
tion and direct fire over open sights. 

The French did not consider the reliance on air supply and 
Support a disadvantage. In November 1952, the Vietminh had 
attacked the French position around the airfield at Na-San, The 
position was a strong one on commanding heights, The Vietminh 
attacked at night without the usual superiority for a major action, 
but succeeded in overrunning a number of French positions and 
were in a commanding position at daybreak. The French were 
saved by their artillery and by fighter-bombers that drenched the 
Vietminh with napalm. The Vietminh were thrown back with 
1,000 casualties. General Navarre expected the same result at 
Dien Bien Phu, but Giap had learned some lessons from Na-San. 

French intelligence credited Giap with 40 to 60 medium 
howitzers capable of firing 25,000 rounds. This estimate appears 
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to have been based on Giap’s attack on Na-San a year earlier and 
did not credit him with any improvement. French defences were 
constructed to withstand a similar artillery attack. 

Three French parachute battalions dropped on Dien Bien Phu 
on 20 November 1953, scattering a Vietminh mortar unit and 
several rifle companies that were training there at the time. These 
withdrew to the high ground around the valley and watched the 
French preparations. The main defences were sited on the small 
knolls around the airfield. There were two independent battalion 
positions on two small hills about a mile to the north of the main 
positions. Another position, containing most of the artillery, was 
sited on flat ground two and a half miles south of the main position. 
The size of the plain of Dien Bien Phu prevented the French 
occupying the high ground surrounding the plain even with 
covering troops. From 20 November 1953 to 13 March 1954 the 
French built up their forces and dug, wired, and mined. 

Dien Bien Phu gave Giap the chance that he had been waiting 
for. He planned for victory unhurriedly and methodically. 
Throughout the winter nights the Molotova lorries came in from 
China and unloaded their cases of 105-mm howitzers, 120-mm 
mortars, and anti-aircraft guns. They were carefully dug in on the 
hills and camouflaged, allowing the French to prepare without 
interference and their planes to fly in and out unmolested. How- 
ever, Giap’s main problem was to get General Navarre to commit 
his reserves before the attack on Dien Bien Phu opened and also 
to distract him from the Vietminh build-up. 

Giap had four divisions in the Thai highlands and in the north- 
ern part of central Vietnam, about equal distance between the 
Red River delta and Luang Prabang in Laos. In December, two 
of his regiments struck across the Annamite mountains for Thak- 
hek and Seno. They inflicted heavy casualties on a French force 
sent out to intercept them, which then withdrew to the unfortified 
airfield at Seno. General Navarre reacted as expected. Seno was 
hurriedly fortified and a separate operational group consisting of 
approximately 10 battalions was formed to defend it. 

Meanwhile, the Vietminh regiment heading for Seno crushed 
the smaller French posts strung out along the road. A French 
force sent to the rescue fell into a severe jungle ambush and its 
leading battalion was practically annihilated. Two French para- 
chute battalions fought a valiant delaying action in front of Seno, 
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but instead of attacking the now well-fortified airhead, Giap’s 
forces disappeared into the jungle only to reappear 200 miles 
south 20 days later. Another Vietminh force then appeared on the 
Moi Plateau and attacked the lightly defended French posts there. 
In northern Laos the entire 316th Vietminh Division, after taking 
the airhead of Lai Chau, 55 miles north of Dien Bien Phu, marched 
on Luang Prabang. General Navarre hurriedly airlifted ten battali- 
ons to this area to counter the threat. Giap had now succeeded in 
neutralizing the bulk of the French reserves, At the same time the 
Vietminh had increased their hold on the Red River delta and, by 
January 1954, held 3,266 villages to the French 1,960. 

General Navarre’s next move was a classic strategic error 
founded on the persistent French failure properly to interpret the 
events of the war. Noting that the Vietminh strategic moves did 
not result in any major assaults on the stronger French defence 
positions, Navarre probably imagined that the Vietminh did not 
have the required assault capability and thus did not possess the 
initiative. Fortified possibly by this misappreciation and despite 
the threats to Dien Bien Phu, to central Laos, to northern Laos, 
and the worsening situation in the delta, Navarre launched a com- 
bined land and amphibian attack against a stretch of Communist- 
held coast in southern central Vietnam that had been in Communist 
hands since 1945 and was of little military value. Yet this operation 
(‘Atlante’) diverted 22 battalions from the delta when their 
presence there might have made Giap think twice about attacking 
at Dien Bien Phu. Giap’s moment had come. He gave orders for 
the final concentration of his forces at Dien Bien Phu. Four in- 
fantry divisions (approximately 45 battalions) and one artillery 
division concentrated against 12 French infantry battalions and 
24 artillery battalions. Surprise was furthered by keeping secret, 
until the assault, their anti-aircraft and field artillery capable of 
cutting off French air-landed supply. 

Around noon on 13 March 1954 the Vietminh artillery opened 
up on the battalion holding the Him Lam defence posts, north of 
the main position of Dien Bien Phu, and on the airfield. The 
bombardment was of an intensity hitherto unknown in the Indo- 
China war. Instead of the 40 to 60 guns expected the Vietminh 
had over 300. The French commander at Him Lam was killed 
within the first few minutes. At 5 p.m. the artillery bombardment 
lessened as six battalions of Vietminh launched their assault. By 
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10.30 p.m. the seasoned Foreign Legionnaire battalion holding the 
Him Lam posts had been overrun after suffering 60 per cent. 
casualties (300 men). At 5 p.m. on 14 March the artillery bombard- 
ment concentrated on the Doc Lap Hill positions. Heavy rain 
delayed the Vietminh infantry assault until 2 a.m. on 15 March, 
but by 6.30 a.m. the defending North African Legionnaire 
battalion had been annihilated. The third northern position, Ban 
Keo, was held by Thai troops. They surrendered late on 17 March, 
just before a Vietminh attack. As Giap put it, ‘the enemy’s outer 
defence line on the north-east, the north, and the north-west was 
broken, landing the central sub-section in a more complicated 
situation because it was completely exposed on these sides’.* The 
French artillery in the southern position was largely ineffective. 
The French air power was unable to knock out the Vietminh 
field guns because they were dug into the mountainside and 
because of the Vietminh anti-aircraft guns. The field guns pre- 
vented the French using their airstrip effectively for re-supply 
while the anti-aircraft guns made the airdrops increasingly in- 
accurate, 

It is probable that a sustained Vietminh attack of such initial 
intensity would have destroyed the garrison in the first three days. 
The French bunkers had been built to withstand harassing mortar 
fire and 75-mms, not the barrages the Vietminh 105-mm guns and 
120-mm mortars put down. Bunkers collapsed under the weight 
of the fire and casualties were high. But the losses the French 
inflicted against the ‘human wave’ tactic on the northern battalion 
positions were severe and for the remainder of the battle Giap was 
more cautious with the lives of his men. 

Attempts were made to create a relief column, and about 5,000 
men were gathered for the operation, but the attempt was aban- 
doned because there were insufficient reserves left for an even 
chance of survival against the 40,000 Vietminh troops around 
Dien Bien Phu. Furthermore, the logistical problem of supplying 
by air a mobile force over several weeks, in addition to supplying 
Dien Bien Phu with the daily 200 tons needed, was beyond the 
capabilities of the French. The garrison was, however, reinforced 
by parachutists. Two battalions were dropped in after the initial 
Vietminh assault and companies, platoons, sections, and indi- 

1Vo Nguyen Giap, Dien Bien Phu, Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, Hanoi, 1964, p. 114. 
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viduals dropped in as the battle progressed. At the beginning of 
the battle the French managed to land a few aircraft by moonlight 
and the wounded were evacuated, but by the end of March the 
airfield was under machine-gun fire and this was no longer possible. 
Slowly but methodically the Vietminh gained ground. It now 
became just a matter of time. On the morning of 6 May, ‘only 
three French artillery pieces could answer the thunder and roar 
of nearly 400 Viet guns massed around Dien Bien Phu’.’ At 
about 5.30 p.m. on 7 May 1954, General de Castries, the French 
commander at Dien Bien Phu, surrendered to the Vietminh. 
At about 1.45 a.m. on 8 May the 13th Demi-Brigade of the Foreign 
Legion in the southern position attempted to break out. Their 
last bayonet charge spent itself in the masses of the enemy. An 
army that had begun its existence ten years previously as a small 
guerrilla force had annihilated in open combat an army of the West 
equipped with nearly all the modern implements of war. It had 
destroyed the main fighting strength of: 


2nd Airborne Brigade (Colonel Langlais) 
Ist, 2nd, 6th, 8th Colonial paratroop battalions 
ist and 2nd Foreign Legion paratroop battalions 
5th Vietnamese paratroop battalion 
9th Mobile Brigade (Colonel Gaucher) 
1st battalion of 12th Demi-Brigade of Foreign Legion 
3rd battalion of 13th Demi-Brigade of Foreign Legion 
1st battalion of 2nd Foreign Legion Regiment 
3rd battalion of 3rd Algerian Tirailleurs 
Ist battalion of 4th Moroccan Tirailleurs 
2nd Thai battalion 
6th Mobile Brigade (Colonel Allieu) 
3rd battalion of 3rd Foreign Legion Regiment? 
2nd battalion of rst Algerian Tirailleurs 
5th battalion of 7th Algerian Tirailleurs 
3rd Thai battalion 
Armour: One company of ten 18-ton tanks 


Artillery (Colonels Piroth and Vaillant) 
Two battalions and one company of 1 55-mmand 105-mm guns 


1 Charles Mercer, The Foreign Legion, Arthur Barker, London, 1964, 


P. 297. 
2 According to Mercer it was rst battalion of 3rd Algerian Tirailleurs. 
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One battalion of 120-mm heavy mortars 
‘Two sections of 12-7-mm anti-aircraft guns 


Engineers: One battalion 


Services: One transport company (120 vehicles) 
Medical personnel, military police, intelligence staff 


Reserves: Ten independent Thai companies 
Mortar companies of 3rd and 5th Foreign Legion Regiments 
and numerous volunteers of other Foreign Legion units 
parachuted in during the battle 


‘This in terms of the British Army, for example, would be the 
equivalent to losing in one fell swoop the following battle com- 
ponents of the Regular Army: 


The Brigade of Guards 
The Parachute Brigade 
The Brigade of Gurkhas 
‘The Highland Brigade 


Think of what a headline that would make in the newspapers, and 
what outcries it would cause in the House! 

This disaster only deprived the French of about four per cent. 
of their total military manpower in Indo-China, but not sur- 
prisingly it broke their will to continue the war. Hostilities ended 
on 21 July 1954, after a cease-fire had been negotiated at Geneva. 
The eight years of war had cost the French about 106,000 dead 
or missing, 

It is not the intention to weary the reader with lessons or even 
personal conclusions at this stage, but only to leave behind a few 
thoughts. It is clear that Western technical superiority does not 
guarantee victory in this type of warfare. Indeed, the story illus- 
trates the limited usefulness of air superiority in such a war. It 
would seem that the only way to win is to have men trained and 
equipped for this type of fighting who do not depend on road or 
aerial communications, and, most important, commanders well 
versed in Mao’s politico-military doctrines. i 

Unlesssomeone can find a counter to Mao’s methods, Communist 
expansion in Eastern Asia is inevitable. ` 

Britain may be forced into direct military action on the mainland 
of Asia under Article 4 of the South-East Asia Collective Defence 
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Treaty, or under various other commitments or pressures. ‘Then 
we will face a highly developed and unorthodox mode of warfare 
in a region where, unlike Korea, it may be well-nigh impossible 


to impose the conditions for the success of the familiar mode of 


warfare of the past. Unless Mao’s doctrines are understood and 
unless our forces are geared to this mode of warfare, another disaster 
like Dien Bien Phu may well be inevitable. But why are Mao’s 
doctrines not already understood when considerable attention has 
been drawn to this necessity in books and articles over the past 
ten years? Certainly many people have read Mao’s works and also 
Giap’s, indeed volumes of both are to be found in many an Army 
officer’s bookcase as a sort of professional symbol. Yet these are 
seldom read but for the first twenty pages or so; this is generally 
enough to convince the average reader that he hasn’t the remotest 
idea what Mao is getting at. Some determined people do read the 
whole of Mao’s volumes, but feel unrewarded at the end. Thus Mao 
remains a mystery. Giap’s book (People’s War, People’s Army) has 
been more widely read in its entirety, but only because it is a 
book of few pages. I have yet to meet a person who got anything 
out of it. I have diligently searched for British and American 
Army officers who had a reputation for being exponents of Mao, 
yet always found that such people had acquired their reputation 
by superficial knowledge based generally on the slogans attributed 
to Mao Tse-tung, which they repeat at every opportunity without 
the remotest idea how such slogans fit the concepts of Mao asa 
whole; or even what the purposes of the slogans are. The concen- 
tration on the slogans is also a fault of many books on Mao that 
suggest by implication that the slogans are the core of Mao’s 
teaching. This is about as profound as suggesting that Roman 
Catholicism consists of not eating meat on Fridays and abstaining 
from birth control. The slogans were designed, probably by 
Chu-Teh, for simple soldiers who are not expected to understand 
the whole of Mao’s military philosophy, but who are projected 
into its consequences, When, for example, these soldiers retreat 
before battle is joined they equate their movement with the slogan, 
“When the enemy advances we retreat’, When alone in an environ- 
ment of many enemy troops, they equate this with the slogan of 
‘one against ten’, content in the hope that the enemy is being 
overwhelmed elsewhere by ten against one. The slogans are good 
psychology and hammer home some essentials to those who cannot 
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grasp more. This is scarcely a basis of knowledge for sophisticated 
opponents. 

There are three difficulties in understanding the works of Mao 
Tse-tung. The first two—a difficult style and a lack of direct 
connexion between ideas—have been mentioned in the Introduc- 
tion. The third difficulty lies in a failure of people to realize that 
the published speeches aud writings of Mao are often the end 
products of concepts with all the previous chapters missing. It is 
because there is no understanding of the basic theories that the 
product of them seems like castles in the air. This book covers 
some essential basic theories first and then transcends four cycles 
of theory and mental practice to reach a higher level of under- 
standing. This book also seeks to induce a thought-process through 
which the secrets of the science and art of war can be found. 


PART ONE 


THE BASIC CULTURES 


THE FIRST CYCLE OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND PRACTICE 


Knowledge starts with practice, reaches the theoretical 
phase via practice and then has to return to practice. Practice, 
knowledge, more practice, more knowledge; the cyclical 
repetition of this pattern to infinity, and with each cycle the 
elevation of the content of practice and knowledge to a higher 
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CHAPTER I 


Cultures, Concepts, Conditions, Requirements, 
Laws, and Circumstances 


The difference in circumstances determines the difference 
in the guiding laws of war; the difference of time, place, and 
character. The laws of war in each historical stage have their 
characteristics and cannot be mechanically applied in a 
different age. All guiding laws of war develop as history 


develops and as wer develops; nothing remains changeless. 
MAO TSE-TUNG 


Tue characteristics of a society reflect certain values and assump- 
tions held to be of prime importance, which become ingrained 
within the society. These values and assumptions form a dis- 
tinctive culture or ideological fungus or growth with a life of its 
own, rather like a philosophical penicillin or cancer; for example, 
stability, order, respect for tradition and authority, the importance 
of private enterprise and property, personal freedom, and so 
forth, are some of the roots of the culture that mould and form 
society in Britain, and are characteristic of that society. 

The mental make-up, character, and personality of man is 
influenced by, if not created by, the society in which he lives. 
Indeed each type of society throws up a reflection of itself in the 
type of person who rises to prominence within it. Although the 
individual influences society, this influence is mainly from its 


thus the values and assumptions of a society 


prominent members, 
ment of 


are, to a large extent, self-perpetuating and the develop. 
the whole occurs along relatively fixed lines. 

It is the same in professional segments of society, and althı 
they particularly reflect the characteristics of the overall culture, 
they have additional values and assumptions peculiar to themselves. 
This sometimes causes a separate culture to develop within the 
segment which differs from the main culture to the degree that 
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the segment is isolated from the whole. It also produces people 
with characteristics different from those of the whole, and this, 
for example, is apparent in that cloistered segment of society known 
as the Army. 

From the living culture of each country emerge the concepts of 
society peculiar to that country, which vary according to the 
differing emphasis and interpretation placed on each root of the 
growth, 

Each concept of society depends for its validity on certain 
conditions being present. Usually, a valid concept is based on 
existing conditions, but conditions that do not exist at that moment 
can be deliberately created through revolution to make a new 
concept valid and the old invalid. For example, Russian Com- 
munism demanded the existence of an organized proletariat whose 
initial role was to overthrow the established government to found 
the Communist society. It demands the existence of a powerful 
controlling minority, a vast executive organization, and, under 
most circumstances, strong military forces. A further condition is 
the absence of an established and powerful middle class. These 
conditions were brought about after the October Revolution of 
1917 by political cadres formed to organize and arouse the masses, 
by revolutionary armed forces created by Trotsky, by the erection 
of the biggest and most powerful bureaucracy in the world to 
regulate almost every activity of the people, by the destruction of 
the aristocracy and middle classes through countless purges, and 
finally by the deliberate installation of a minority with the privi- 
leges and power of the old aristocracy. 

The basic conditions on which concepts of society depend for 
their validity are created or maintained by subordinate conditions 
or requirements, such as the political cadres, the equipment, 
organization, and training of the armed forces, the machinery of 
the bureaucracy, the purges, the privileges, and the powers of the 
minority mentioned above. There are natural laws! affecting and 
governing the use of such requirements, which man attempts to 
follow with his doctrines. But natural laws or rules change as 
circumstances change, and circumstances change constantly. 
Natural laws are generally valid only under certain circumstances. 


The word ‘law’ is used throughout this book with apologies to those 
of scientific bent. The word ‘rule’ or, in some cases, even ‘principle’ or 
‘secret’ could be used instead. 
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For example, if element A is added to element B, the rule may be 
that compound X is formed under the correct circumstances of 
heat, humidity, pressure, and measure. When such circumstances 
change a different law may apply and the result will be quite 
different. To illustrate this further, a concept of revolution may 
depend on the condition of the support of the people. The 
requirements are revolutionary cadres, discontented people, their 
mass organization, the controlling bodies, and the equipment for 
the struggle. The laws are the mechanics of arousing and employ- 
ing the people, which affect the requirements and are formed by 
the circumstances. If the circumstances changed, if the causes of 
the discontent of the people were removed, the laws would change. 
Whereas people may be prepared to hazard their lives when the 
circumstances of poverty and lack of expression and opportunity 
make their lives meaningless, they may not be prepared to en- 
danger themselves when the circumstances of discontent are 
removed. Then the laws for their support and employment change 
and the organization and equipment for the struggle must alter. 
It may be possible still to create the conditions by such timely 
changes, but a failure to make these changes according to the 
change of circumstances can only result in the concept becoming 
invalid. It is the same in war. 

In the struggle between opposing armies in war, or between 
opposing political parties in peace, success often lies with those 
who can analyse the conditions on which their concept rests for 
its validity—and then take active steps to produce the require- 
ments and doctrines to coincide with the natural laws (i.e. the 
secrets of war) according to the circumstances, thus producing or 
maintaining these conditions. Mao Tse-tung says: ‘The inferior 
and passive side can wrest the initiative and victory from the side 
possessing superiority and the initiative by securing the necessary 
conditions through active endeavour in accordance with the actual 
circumstances.” 

Likewise, it is important to study the conditions on which the 
enemy’s concept is based, to study their requirements and the laws 
that cement them with the circumstances; then to create circum- 
stances which will change the laws, undermine the requirements 
and conditions, thus causing the collapse of the enemy’s concept. 
This the Vietminh did in Indo-China. 

1 S.W., Vol. II, p. 217. 
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The Indo-China War of 1946-54 is valuable as a study because 
it portrays two military concepts founded on different cultures, 
put to the test of validity in battle. A military culture is funda- 
mentally a development of the assumptions and values peculiar 
to the society of which it is a part. There is a relationship between 
these assumptions and the kind of warfare that a society is in- 
clined to engage in. The relationship is complex largely because 
the military segment of the society is often isolated and its culture 
is therefore seldom an accurate reflection of that of the society as 
a whole and sometimes appears to have more in common with 
military societies of other countries. This isolation results in a 
tendency to retain assumptions and values long since discarded 
by the rest of society; this peculiarity gives the military segment 
its archaic characteristics. The second result is that those assump- 
tions and values that are peculiar to the military profession have 
an exaggerated effect on the military culture and, as these are 
often common to the military societies of other countries, kindred 
characteristics form. The combination of both these peculiarities 
is inclined to fix a military culture somewhere in the past and off 
the path taken by the whole society in its development. A failure 
to realize this, and consequently to weigh the judgement and 
advice of military leaders in the light of these military peculiarities, 
often results in political leaders being led up a strange garden path 
of yesteryear in an atmosphere of false optimism and security. 

Although there are many and diverse cultures of society, 
military cultures are less complex and fall into two main categories, 
which for convenience shall be called ‘positional’ and ‘mobile’ 
because these words emphasize their main characteristics. 

The concepts that emerge from either of these types of cultures 
reflect the characteristics of their origin and are inhibited by them. 
Each type of culture governs the thoughts and actions of military 
leaders addicted by background environment, temperament, in- 
stinct, and experience to their particular brand. The resultant 
doctrines and forms of training are quite different and breed an 
entirely different attitude of mind down to the lowest level which 
reflect even in minor tactics. Tactics, which are part of the laws 
of war, are influenced not only directly by the addictions of mili- 
tary leaders and by the theories contained within their concept of 
warfare, but also by the conditions and requirements supporting 
the current concept. The requirements, that is the weapons, 
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equipment, organizations, and so forth, are relatively fixed and they 
tend to weld tactics within the characteristics of the current con- 
cept. Thus a change of concept based on one culture to one based 
on the opposite type cannot happen overnight even though the 
circumstances make the necessity of such a change obvious and 
imperative. 

The French in Indo-China applied concepts derived from the 
culture of positional warfare and failed because the circumstances 
of time, place, and character in Indo-China favoured Mao's 
concept based on the culture of mobile warfare. The fundamental 
differences between these two types of cultures are that the former 
is possessive of ground and defensive by nature, while the latter 
contains the theory that the offensive is the only means of annihi- 
lating the enemy as well as being the principal means of preserving 
oneself. This culture does not seek for the feeling of security that 
is an inherent aspect of positional warfare and its aim is inherently 
the destruction of enemy forces as opposed to the seizure or 
holding of ground. : 

The defensive nature of positional war does not limit its ex- 
ponents to defensive operations. On the contrary, the French, for 
example, expended a considerable effort in offensive operations in 
Indo-China, but they failed to have any significant effect because 
the French organizations, equipment, and laws did not fit the 
circumstances and because the Vietminh forces failed to behave 
as exponents of positional war always expect their enemies to 
behave, which is to restrict themselves by placing undue emphasis 
on seizing or holding ground. The result in Indo-China was 
poignantly similar to that in the 1796-7 campaign in Italy where, 
in spite of numerical and material superiority, all the offensive 
efforts of the Austrians, similarly indulging in positional war, 
were to no effect against that master of mobile war, Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 2 

This clash of military concepts is not an unusual occurrence in 
the history of war. There have been many occasions when tradi- 
tional concepts have been mechanically applied beyond their 
historical stage, to be violently disproved at battles such as 
Hadrianople, Crécy, and Montenotte, which stand in history as 
milestones marking the stages in the evolution of war. 

So may Dien Bien Phu go down in history as a similar milestone 
marking a new concept of war—the mobile and political concept 
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of Mao. One should not look at this battle in isolation. Its signi- 
ficance, and that of Montenotte, lay in the way the French at Dien 
Bien Phu and the Austrians at Montenotte were forced by the 
exponents of mobile war into a situation where their overall 
supremacy was of no avail. Mao will not be able to claim that his 
patent began at Dien Bien Phu, but it was the first fully successful 
impact of his patent on the West. 

It is sometimes said that Mao preaches nothing new, that 
indeed his ideas are traditional Chinese ideas going back to Sun 
Tzu, an unidentified Chinese person who wrote enlightenedly on 
war probably sometime between 400 and 320 B.C. The achieve- 
ments of Bonaparte are similarly belittled by people who claim 
that he taught nothing new. Such claims merely illustrate that 
there are no fundamentally new ideas on war, but only new 
interpretations, permutations, and methods of application. In any 
military library one can find ideas covering almost every aspect of 
war, most of them having enjoyed their valid moments. Both 
Napoleon Bonaparte* and Mao T’se-tung were able to analyse the 
ideas of the past, and the circumstances under which they were 
valid. Both developed those ideas which were founded on circum- 
stances which they could identify with their own circumstances. 
This led both to the discovery of the natural laws of war (i.e. the 
secrets of the art of war) and the requirements which created the 
conditions on which their own concept of mobile war was based 
for its validity. Mao’s laws were tested in battle with the aid of 
his general Chu-Teh. They were later modified in the light of 
experience to produce the final debacle of Chiang Kai-Shek in 
China and of the French at Dien Bien Phu. In the case of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, ‘Thus I found, in the secrets of the art, additional 
resources which served me instead of the 100,000 men of which I 
was short.’* In the case of Indo-China Mao’s concept gave the 
Vietminh the additional resources which served them in lieu of 
tanks, aeroplanes, napalm, and parachutists. 

The validity of a concept of war depends on economic, social, 
geographical, political, and military conditions and requirements 
that exist in that historical age, or are created through political 


* Mao once said, ‘Above all I’m an admirer of Napoleon. There isn’t 
one of his works I don’t know.’ (Time, 6 March 1964, p. 23) 

2 Somerset de Chair (ed.), Napoleon's Memoirs, Faber and Faber, 
London, 1948, pp. 543-4. 
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policies and military doctrines in step with the natural laws of war 
of that age. A concept of war varies in its effectiveness as the natural 
laws of war change, producing different conditions. Military doc- 
trines endeavour to represent the natural laws of war. The natural 
laws change as circumstances change. Circumstances change con- 
stantly. These changes are normally so gradual as to be imper- 
ceptible to most people. These changes become unmistakably 
apparent only in the test of battle. But it takes more than one 
battle and more than many battles to bring military doctrines and 
requirements in line with the natural laws of war made obvious 
by the realities of battle. It normally takes a national war. Then 
there is the vital influx of civil brains into the war machine— 
brains that are unfettered with the complexes of traditional 
military dogmas; brains that are thus more readily able to grasp 
the new realities and find effective solutions to them quickly. 
Without this influx the military machine too often continues on 
its rigid course oblivious of the realities around it; thus defeat 
follows defeat as in Indo-China. This is the basis of the present 
pattern in South Vietnam and the pattern is likely to be repeated 
by British forces in Eastern Asia in due course. 

In peace, even if all changes of circumstances were quite evident, 
it is difficult to test the effect of them on the acknowledged laws of 
war, which therefore tend to be regarded as constant. Thus mili- 
tary doctrines begin to lose touch with reality and, the longer the 
period of peace, the wider grows the gap between military doc- 
trines and the realities of war. The result is described by Pro- 
fessor John Kenneth Galbraith in his book, The Affluent Society at 
‘Countries have rarely gone to war, at least in the last century, 
without discovering that the military wisdom which they had 
treasured in the previous period of peace as the nearest thing to 
divine revelation was, when put to the test of circumstance, 
remarkably foolish.’ 

Mao’s concept of war was developed in a period of continual 
conflict. Nevertheless, his resources were slender. He could not 
afford defeat, He avoided defeat by the most careful analysis and 
comparison of wars of the past and present; this was the basis 
of Mao’s victory in battle after battle. 

Although evolution is a slow process, it is in a state of accelera- 
tion, particularly as regards warfare. Whereas the battle of 

1 Hamish Hamilton, London, 1958, p. 128. 
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Hadrianople heralded the Age of Cavalry that lasted for 1,000 
years until Crécy, the march of events through scientific and 
technological development is now far quicker, with the result that 
circumstances and therefore the natural laws of war change more 
quickly. This calls for a constant and analytical reappraisal of 
military doctrines, requirements, conditions, and concepts. 

Although differences in time have a great effect on the laws of 
war through weapon and equipment development, the differences 
of place and character play as large a part. To illustrate this, the 
laws of war changed completely between 1918 and 1939 because 
of the development of the tank and aeroplane incorporated into the 
requirements of the German concept of warfare. The use of these 
weapons in mass, closely co-ordinated and with a lesser strength 
of infantry, became a law of war in Europe between 1939 and 1945. 
But in Malaya in 1941-2, with no effective difference in time, the 
law of war was different because of the difference of place. Here 
a small number of tanks and aeroplanes with a greater force of 
infantry became a fundamental formula for operations in that 
kind of country. Yet in Indo-China, ten years later, when time 
had produced even further advances in the tank and aeroplane 
the laws of war discovered in Malaya did not apply; the tank and 
aeroplane were not as effective. This was because there was a 
difference in the character of the war, resulting from economic and 
political differences, differences in the characteristics of the people, 
geographical differences other than terrain, and the most important 
difference of all, that of an enemy operating in a different 
way. 

As the circumstances affecting war change, so the natural laws 
of war change. As these laws change, so the requirements should 
change, otherwise the conditions or foundations alter on which 
each concept depends for its validity. As these conditions alter, so 
the validity of the various concepts of war varies. Thus no one 
concept of war is valid in itself. 

The French concept of positional war in Indo-China depended, 
among many other conditions, on being able to supply and give 
fire support to their scattered positional defences. The require- 
ments were air supply and close air support. Suddenly the 
circumstances changed when the Vietminh, who had analysed the 
conditions on which the two different concepts were based, brought 
in medium guns and anti-aircraft guns at Dien Bien Phu. The 
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laws of war abruptly changed; the requirements did not fulfil the 
conditions; the concept of positional war became invalid; Dien 
Bien Phu fell. The differing circumstances of time, place, and 
character determine the difference in the guiding laws of war, 
which cannot be mechanically applied in a different age. 
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was able to prevent this by drawing them away from his selected 
point of decision by threatening moves elsewhere, and by his 
greater speed of movement; in the same way as Giap did in Indo- 
China against the French, 

Napoleon, using a concept of mobile war, sought to destroy 
enemy forces. He was thus not obliged to disperse his forces to 
hold territory; later he also derived great tactical advantage from 
the greater latitude allowed him in the selection of defensive 
Positions. For example, at Rivoli he was able to concentrate his 
main force in an excellent position, whilst he poised other forces 
to meet fresh threats, or to reinforce him at Rivoli as the situation 
demanded. He thus had no troops ineffectively tied to ground and 
was sufficiently concentrated at all points not to be dependent 
initially on the timely arrival of other forces. He was prepared to 
abandon both ground and fortresses if the retention of them caused 
him tactical embarrassment. In this way, although at Rivoli his 
force was numerically inferior to the Austrians and was on the 
defensive, he never lost the initiative. 

To summarize, a positional concept tends to result in: P 

1. À dispersion of troops over a number of defensive positions 
which rely upon the early arrival of the main force for their 
survival, 

2. A restrictive choice of defensive positions because of the need 
to fit such positions into an overall plan for the holding of territory. 

3. Restrictions in the tactical movement of troops tied to ground 
or fortresses for fear of prejudicing the security of the overall 
territorial defensive plan. 

‘These weaknesses are not significant when the opposing forces 
are also engaging in a concept of positional war; as long as there 
is no great difference in numbers, of martial qualities, or of speed 
of movement. But they are significant when a great leader is able 
to create the conditions for the success of mobile war. 

The characteristics of mobile warfare are as follows: 

1. Movement, quick reaction, extreme flexibility in the employ- 
ment of forces, and speed of concentrating and dispersion provide 
the security that positional warfare seeks to achieve through 
defensive positions. 

2. The destruction of enemy forces as opposed to the seizing of 
ground is the aim. 

3. Offensive operations are the means of achieving this aim, as 
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well as being the main method of preserving one’s own forces. 

4. Ground is occupied for as long as it affords an advantage and 
is abandoned immediately the advantage is lost. 

5. It is war with no definite lines or fronts, which Mao describes 
as ‘war of a jig-saw pattern’. 

6, It is war of fluidity, of constant and unrestricted movement, or, 
as Mao says, ‘mobile warfare requires a field army to advance and 
retreat in great strides’. Indeed mobile warfare is sometimes aptly 
termed—the war of movement. 

7. Battles of quick decision, for without quick decision opera- 
tions are inclined to bog down and the essence of mobile warfare is 
lost. 

Effective mobility is the prime condition on which mobile war- 
fare depends for its validity. This, in essence, is the ability to 
concentrate a superior force at a point of decision quickly enough 
to win victory before the enemy can rush up decisive reinforce- 
ments. This requires speed of movement in the natural medium, 
which in many parts of South-East Asia is the jungle. Speed in 
subsidiary media, such as roads or air, does not compensate for 
lack of mobility in the natural medium. During the Indo-China 
War of 1946-54 the Vietminh achieved a degree of mobility in the 
jungles that completely outmatched French mobility in this 
medium, The French speed of movement by air and roads did 
not compensate for their failings in the natural medium, and they 
did not achieve true mobility. In European countries, with highly 
developed road and air communications, the subsidiary media 
assume a greater importance, but still do not completely compensate 
for lack of mobility in the natural medium in the battle zone; hence 
the development of tracked vehicles to bring mobility in the 
natural medium more into line with speed in other media. 

‘The requirements of mobility are different for each medium 
and vary also according to changes of climate. Organizations, 
equipment, and men suited to the natural medium of the theatre 
of operations under all climatic circumstances, trained to move 
faster than the enemy in this medium, butaugmented by movement 
in the subsidiary media, produce an overall mobility that is the 
basis of effective mobility. 

Without accurate and up-to-date intelligence, and the means 
to react quickly to such intelligence, mobility has little effect. 
Hence good intelligence and quick reaction are two further con- 
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ditions that must be présent for a force to bė able to engage 
in mobile warfare. Again, the requirements for these conditions 
vary according to the circumstances. In Europe aerial recon- 
naissance provides much of the necessary intelligence, but this 
means is virtually valueless in jungle country. Quick reaction 
results from good communications, commanders of quick decision, 
and highly mobile forces. The whole makes up the prime condi- 
tion of effective mobility. 

Fluid conditions are necessary for mobile warfare to flourish, 
because much depends upon being able to destroy the stable 
circumstances dearly loved by exponents of positional warfare, 
and to seize the fleeting opportunities that follow in the ensuing 
confusion. Mobile warfare can be fought in relatively small areas 
under fluid conditions, but more often requires considerable space 
for manoeuvre, i.e. ‘to advance and retreat in great strides’. Space 
is therefore another condition. 

The problems of supply restrict the degree to which mobile 
warfare can be developed. In the same way as reliance on road 
communications in the battle zone restricts tactical manoeuvre to 
a degree unacceptable to forces engaging in mobile warfare, so 
does dependence on fixed lines of communications. In the past 
the main problem of supply was food and forage which could often 
be acquired from the area of operation, thus enabling far greater 
flexibility of manoeuvre. Now the development of artillery pieces, 
automatic weapons, and vehicles has created a supply burden that 
favours the concepts of positional warfare, because solutions to 
this problem are comparatively simple under this culture, com- 
pared to mobile warfare. 

Finally, there is the vital matter of training the main instru- 
ment of war—man. Under positional forms of war this does not 
present much of a problem, but mobile warfare is more exacting. 
Constant movement, constant uncertainty, constant attacks, 
abruptly changing situations, and lack of full protection from the 
climate are all inherent in mobile warfare. This requires tough, 
aggressive soldiers and leaders, mentally and physically prepared 
for this arduous form of fighting. This takes considerable training 
time and is impossible to achieve in a g a.m. to 5 p.m. system, where 
training takes a back seat to the whims of a Parkinson’s Law 
type of Administration and to an endless succession of para-military 
jamborees. 
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Without true mobility, made effective by good intelligence and 
quick reaction, without fluid conditions and space, without 
flexible solutions to the supply problem, and without the trained 
and tempered instrument of war (i.e. man), a force cannot profit- 
ably engage in mobile warfare. A considerable effort is needed to 
create these conditions when they do not exist. Indeed, a far 
higher standard of leadership and ability at all levels is required 
for the successful conduct of mobile warfare than is needed for 
positional warfare. 

The conditions and requirements for the success of mobile 
warfare existed or were created in the early years of Napoleon. 
However, in Spain from 1810 and in Russia in 1812, problems of 
supply were not solved. This, together with the lack of mobility 
in the natural medium and lack of good intelligence, restricted 
tactical movement, and mobile warfare was consequently not as 
effective. Furthermore, as the size of Napoleon’s army grew, 
without any similar advance in communications systems, the 
effectiveness of the mobile concept again diminished, because the 
condition of quick reaction was not satisfied. Napoleon in fact 
contributed to this decline by controlling battles centrally when 
the size of his forces had outgrown this technique, instead of 
allowing his corps and divisional commanders to act on their 
own initiative within his ‘operational instructions’. Napoleon 
probably had no alternative because of the great number of his 
original generals killed in battle (over 140 between 1796 and 1805). 
It would have been difficult, even if time had been available, to 
instil the philosophy of mobile war in lesser men whose mental 
make-up was more suited to positional war. So there were mis- 
understandings with many of his field commanders. Indeed, as 
one critic said: ‘Few of his Marshals were capable of fully follow- 
ing the working of his mind. Masséna and Davout, perhaps Soult 
and Lannes, generally could do so, but sometimes even Davout 
failed to fill in the blanks.’! Marlborough, in the War of the Span- 
ish Succession (1702-13), sometimes had the same difficulty. 
Indeed, it appears that there is a mental barrier between people 
addicted to a different type of military culture, which is akin to 
a language barrier. This barrier led to such difficulties between 
Marlborough, his allied commanders, and the politicians, that on 

1 F, Loraine Petre, Napoleon and the Archduke Charles, The Bodley 
Head, London, p. 34. 

D.E.—4 
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occasions Marlborough abandoned the allied forces and went off 
on military ventures, such as his brilliant march down the Danube, 
with only his own troops. Similarly there is an affinity and under- 
standing between men of the same basic culture, and this was 
particularly notable in the bond between Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene. 

Politics and economics play their part in the formation of 
concepts of war. Throughout history, when politicians have found 
it politically or economically unacceptable to agree to home terri- 
tory being surrendered for military reasons, military commanders 
have had the positional concept forced upon them. These economic 
and political considerations do not apply so strongly in operations 
outside the homeland, but, nevertheless, they are always there. 
The positional concept makes sense to civilians; the loss or gain 
of real estate is more tangible to them than casualty figures, seeing 
that the latter must, to make sense, be related to the relative 
strengths of the opposing forces and their manpower potential. 
Thus in the 1939-45 war civilian morale ebbed and flowed 
according to the sketches that appeared in daily newspapers show- 
ing the loss or gain of ground, and on this they judged the ability 
of military commanders, It is little wonder that to budding civilian 
exponents of positional war, Montgomery appeared to be ‘dilly- 
dallying’ at Caen and temporarily lost his reputation because of it. 


y 


PART TWO 


CONCEPTS OF WAR 


THE SECOND CYCLE OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND PRACTICE 


Why are mistakes committed? Because the disposition of 
forces in the war or battle or the directing of them does not fit 
in with the conditions of a certain time or place. 

MAO TSE-TUNG 


CHAPTER III 
The Concept of Linear War 


He who heedlessly allows ten men to be killed where at most 
two need have died, is answerable for the lives of eight 
men. NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


LINEAR warfare, a concept founded on the culture of positional 
warfare, developed almost unintentionally from the circumstances 
in Europe between 1914 and 1918, which produced conditions 
which invalidated any form of mobile warfare. The political, econo- 
nomic, and military machineries for mobilization in the opposing 
countries produced such manpower and war material that it 
made possible the military dream of a continuous front with no 
vulnerable flanks. The advent of the machine-gun, together with 
barbed wire, trenches, and sandbags made it possible to hold this 
line against attacks massing superior manpower at any chosen 
point. Developments in communications reduced the response 
time required to move reserves to danger points, with the result 
that they could be held more centrally, were therefore more 
effective, and fewer were needed to cover the greater distances. 
Trenches and sandbags reduced the effect of artillery in the attack 
from a highly destructive weapon to a neutralizing one, and its 
neutralizing effect was diminished even further when the attacking 
forces were close to the defenders. Then defensive machine-guns 
made up, in a few short moments, for the comparative immunity 
enjoyed by the attacking forces before the artillery lifted. Artillery 
in the defence, however, was still a highly destructive weapon 
against men attacking in the open. The manpower available, the 
developments in communications, automatic weapons, the weight 
and accuracy of artillery fire, and the protection afforded by field- 
works combined to make the linear defence concept valid between 
1914 and 1918 in Europe, contrary to the initial intentions of the 
opposing generals. 
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The linear concept is based on holding a continuous line between 
two secure flanks. The military conditions needed are secure 
flanks and the manpower, firepower, and ground conditions 
described below. These conditions are interrelated, and short- 
comings in one can often be compensated for by additions in the 
others. These are not all the conditions but are those that appear 
to be the mainstays of this concept. 

A defensive line needs to be dominated by men throughout, and 
this takes considerable manpower, particularly as there should be 
no weak links. It is, of course, seldom possible to occupy all ground 
along the line with men; in fact, a linear defence is generally a 
continuous succession of positional defences within small-arms 
range. It is satisfactory to have unmanned gaps when parts of the 
line are made up of impassable country in severe mountain regions, 
and even when such country is not available, mines and man- 
made obstacles covered by fire substitute for men. Not only are 
men required for the length of the front, but also to provide 
defensive depth and essential reserves. This all adds up to a 
prodigious number of combat troops, which is the first condition 
for the validity of the concept; with the additional requirements 
of mines and defensive obstacles. 

The second condition is men who can hold ground against great 
odds, men who can stand up to heavy artillery bombardment, and 
men who fight to the end when necessary, because these are the 
inevitable circumstances that troops holding a line have to face 
sooner or later. Not all troops are capable of fulfilling this condition; 
indeed, as a generalization, certain infantry battalions are more 
suited to this role than others. For example, in 1941 a defensive 
line in the New Territories of Hong Kong collapsed because of 
the failure of a Scottish battalion to withstand Japanese attacks. 
This is deliberately mentioned, not as a criticism of this battalion 
who were probably fine assault troops, but as a criticism of the 
role they were given. Some troops are natural assault troops, such 
as the Scots, the Australians, the Chinese, the Pathans, the Sikhs, 
and Asiatic Russians. I remember the experiences of two people 
who fought in the Korean war, which illustrate the nature of 
assault troops. One was a British Field Artillery Battery Com- 
mander supporting a Turkish battalion. The Turks attacked and 
took a Chinese position preceded by a violent and accurate artillery 
bombardment laid on by this Battery Commander. Afterwards the 
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Turkish Commander, to the amazement of the Battery Com- 
mander, complained about this artillery support. The British 
Battery Commander suggested that the Turkish battalion would 
not have got better artillery fire support from anyone else. “That’, 
said the Turkish Battalion Commander, ‘is just the point. It was 
overdone and the result was that after going all that way my 
battalion found no one worthwhile to fight.’ 

The other was a non-commissioned officer in Korea. He 
described a Chinese attack that came in over a ridge, down a deep 
gully, and up on to his hill position. He said, ‘As they came over 
the ridge our artillery caught them and prevented their effective 
withdrawal. Down in the gully our mortars rained death on them 
and the American planes flew up and down the gully frying them 
with napalm. As they came up our hill they were caught in our 
concentrated machine-gun cross-fire.’ In the pause I asked what 
happened and he replied, ‘Well, of course they took our position, 
but we knocked hell out of them.’ These were assault troops. 

Some troops, such as English county battalions and various 
Western Russian troops are ideal for holding ground. Some are 
equally good in both roles such as the Japanese, Turks, and Gurk- 
has when properly led. This is the result of national character- 
istics, but the characteristics can be altered by severe indoctrina- 
tion, discipline, and training to produce a capability in both roles 
as demonstrated by the British Guards Brigade, the American 
Marines, and the Chinese, to mention but three. 


Mao says: 
The three crucial links are time, place and man. No victory can be won 
unless [these] are well chosen. . . . It may be easy to score a victory when 


a particular unit of our forces is dispatched to undertake a particular 
task and hard to achieve success when another unit is dispatched instead. 
This is the problem of man." 


Now, having made this point, I should like to go back to the 
Scots Battalion who were forced to retreat from the ‘Gin Drinkers’ 
Line’ in the New Territories, Hong Kong, in 1941, thus causing 
the collapse of the entire linear defence. Much unfair criticism 
was levelled at this Scots Battalion, disgraceful criticism which 
succeeded in concealing the grave defects and blunders of higher 
command that had resulted in the battalion being seriously under 


1 S.W., Vol. II, p. 219. 
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strength; being allotted unfamiliar defensive positions at short 
notice, positions that were also tactically unsound and materially 
inadequate for defence; being given an area for defence which 
would have taken over two battalions at full strength to defend 
properly; and being given an entirely false picture of enemy 
capabilities. Any battalion would fail to stop an overwhelming 
enemy force under these circumstances. The linear defence also 
broke because the Japanese suddenly imposed circumstances on 
the Scots Battalion for which the latter had not been trained or 
prepared, and this was the fault of the military system of that time 
and place. For example the military ‘pundits’ in Hong Kong and 
London claimed that the Japanese were disinclined to fight at 
night; consequently the battalion was not fully prepared for an 
enemy night attack. The truth was that the Japanese were par- 
ticularly well trained for night actions, which they preferred to 
daylight actions. The truth was that we were the ones who were 
disinclined to fight at night and so this aspect of military training 
had been neglected; a fault of our overall training system that 
also hastened our defeat in Crete in May 1941, and a fault that 
exists even today. It is a human curiosity that we often attribute to 
the enemy the characteristics that are a direct reflection of our own 
shortcomings; consequently the enemy often surprises us merely 
by being himself. The military ‘pundits’ in Hong Kong also did 
not seriously consider the possibility of an effective Japanese force 
coming over the Leadmine Pass which led straight on to the Scots 
Battalion position—because there was no road over the Leadmine 
Pass. When a strong Japanese force came over the Pass at night 
undetected and launched a sudden surprise night attack, the Scots 
Battalion were thrown into a situation that was the natural heritage 
of the bogus military philosophy of the past years. Those who were 
in a position to fight did so particularly well. Indeed it was sur- 
prising that this battalion prevented the Japanese from breaking 
right through the position that night. This must have taken some 
doing. But to come back to ‘the problem of man’, the correct role 
for this Scottish battalion would have been as a central counter- 
attack force. If English, Indian, and Canadian battalions had been 
in the line the characteristics of each battalion would have been 
used correctly. 

The requirements to support the condition of man in linear war 
are protection in the form of deep trenches and overhead pro- 
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tection to nullify the accuracy of attacking firepower against 
known defensive positions, and obstacles to delay attacking forces 
long enough for defensive firepower to be fully effective. The 
problem is that the manpower and time required to produce such 
protection and obstacles are not always available during hostilities. 
It is often too late in battle to complete such activities and the 
effort often subtracts from the energy required to fight. General 
Patton once said, when commenting on his rapid advances in 
Western Europe: 


It was also due to the Italians and Germans spending tremendous 
effort in time and labour building defensive positions. Had they spent 
one-third as much effort in fighting as they did in building, we could 
never have taken the positions. 


Considerable firepower throughout the defensive line is an 
essential condition to balance the superior manpower that an 
attacking force can bring to bear at any selected point of the line. 
The requirements are a flexible artillery system, such as that 
enjoyed by British forces, which can switch heavy concentrations 
of artillery quickly to any point of attack. This means artillery 
pieces of long range. The comparatively short-range mortar is 
an even more valuable means of producing a heavy concentration 
of fire against attacking forces, and indeed German mortars caused 
most of the casualties to the Allied troops in Italy in 1943-4- 
But mortars suffer at present from being easily located and neutral- 
ized, unless they are used in a highly mobile manner in the way 
the Japanese employed them, or in the less mobile but massed 
methods used by the Germans and Russians. However, long- 
range artillery better fits the stable concept of linear warfare with 
its simplified supply and command system, while the mortar is 
generally favoured by mobile warfare enthusiasts. 

Ground is related to both the previous conditions. Suitable 
ground provides the impassable areas, the obstacles, and observa- 
tions which all allow a reduction in the number of men in the 
line. It provides the fields of fire vital to the effectiveness of 
automatic weapons. 

In the attack, the linear concept requires a considerable superior- 
ity in manpower and material to be successful. It is characterized 
by the tremendous manpower losses involved in its practice, 
unless overwhelming superiority in material is available to reduce 
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this human sacrifice. At the start of a war such a superiority is 
rarely enjoyed; it is only available at the end of a long process of 
attrition. Final success in linear war is therefore more of a matter 
of greater industrial strength and manpower potential than in 
superiority in the art of war. Thus in 1918 the European Allies, 
finally backed by the industrial strength and manpower of the 
United States, wore the Germans down to a state of collapse. The 
result was that during the following period of peace, the concept 
of linear war was elaborated by the victors but discarded by the 
vanquished, who had the sense to realize that Germany by herself 
was unlikely ever to win a war of attrition against a combine of 
Powers. 

Linear war has many advantages. War becomes comparatively 
simple and tidy. Situations appear in black and white in the mind 
of the commander who lingers in the comfort of his headquarters 
surrounded by immaculate talc and chinagraph maps, on which 
the enemy appear on one side of a fence and his own troops on the 
other. Working from such maps, which tend to become props 
instead of practical aids, war becomes more of a staff exercise than 
an art at the level of generalship. At the level of the fighting soldier 
it becomes a bloody and seemingly senseless sacrifice. Command 
becomes more a matter of applying drills than of meeting the 
needs of a quickly changing military situation where, for a success- 
ful operation, a quick cool brain and exceptional power of judge- 
ment are called for. 

Mobile war returned with the German blitzkrieg. Its success in 
Poland, Belgium, France, and initially in Russia, was based on the 
exploitation of the inherent weakness in the linear concept, which 
is that once the line is broken even at one point and the attacking 
forces have penetrated deep into the defender’s territory, the 
inclination is for the line as a whole to collapse. The reasons for 
this are partly psychological, partly physical. The continuous line 
creates a false sense of security at all levels, and this is shattered 
when enemy forces suddenly appear on the wrong side of the 
fence. The result is usually panic and eventual surrender, often 
to numerically inferior attacking forces. 

This psychological aspect of linear war is a factor of the greatest 
importance; for its influence on the whole concept is a mortal 
one. The effect on men untrained and unprepared for the in- 
security of fluid conditions is well illustrated by Charlton Ogburn 
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in his book The Marauders:' ‘There were Japanese between them 
and the rest of the unit. They were cut off, isolated. To some it 
was as if an umbilical cord had been cut. They were alone. It was 
impossible to put the enormity of this knowledge out of mind.’ 

Furthermore, the linear concept develops a mental outlook un- 
suited to grappling with rapidly changing situations. From full 
blacks and whites, war under mobile conditions suddenly assumes 
a great variety of shades. Rumours, conflicting orders, panics, 
hopelessly muddled chinagraph maps, and the sheer confusion 
that accompanies a collapse of well-established command and 
staff channels, place commanders in situations for which they have 
not been schooled. Then, as often happens, commanders cease to 
exert any real influence on the course of events, and the demoral- 
ization of the entire force reaches the ultimate in their complete 
surrender. 

On the physical side, troops holding other parts of the linear 
front either fall back without being attacked or hold their positions 
and become surrounded. In either case they are virtually left out 
of the deciding battles. The result in Europe in 1939-40 was that 
whereas the attacking German forces enjoyed material superiority 
at the vital points, they were, like Napoleon, successful in spite of 
an overall physical inferiority. The movement of reserves to 
danger-points was prevented or delayed by ground attack aircraft. 
Thus, attacking German forces penetrated into the command and 
echelon zone, supply lines were cut, and great bodies of armed 
men surrendered, not because they had suffered great losses, but 
for the reason that armies have surrendered since war began— 
because situations had been imposed upon them for which they 
were not prepared, and for which they were not properly organ- 
ized, trained, or equipped. It must be understood that although 
the collapse at the point of decision is due to physical factors, the 
collapse of the whole force is due mainly to psychological factors. 

In Hong Kong in 1941, and in Malaya and Burma in 1941-2, 
the weaknesses of the linear concept were again demonstrated. 
When the Shingmun redoubt and Golden Hill on the ‘Gin Drink- 
ers’ Line’, the main defensive line in the New Territories of the 
Colony of Hong Kong, were seized by Japanese troops, the whole 
defensive line, consisting in many places of deep concrete en- 
trenchments on commanding heights, was abandoned. Whole 

1 Hodder and Stoughton, London, 1960, p. 105. 
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battalions who had scarcely been engaged by the enemy began the 
retreat to the Island of Hong Kong. The island defence, which 
was based on dividing the extensive shore-line of the island among 
the few battalions available, automatically resulted in a numerical 
inferiority for the defenders wherever the Japanese chose to land. 
In the event they landed in some confusion with one battalion in a 
reasonably obvious place. In the first twenty-four hours of its 
build-up, the maximum force that was able to oppose the landing 
was one section of infantry. In Burma and Malaya the fact that 
jungle country is especially unsuitable for this concept was not 
appreciated. Worse still this natural medium was regarded as 
impassable and plans were based on this premise. 

Poor fields of fire in jungle terrain call for relatively large num- 
bers of men to hold a line or defensive position. The difficulty of 
movement, and in getting up-to-the-minute intelligence, creates 
a situation in which central reserves are ineffective, thus many 
more men are needed forward to provide the reserve backing 
necessary for linear war. Furthermore, the ease with which large 
forces can infiltrate in the jungle destroys the sense of security 
which men trained in this concept expect and need. The fear of 
being cut off becomes an obsession when forces are road-bound 
and depend on limited withdrawal routes. The result in Malaya 
was that the Japanese had merely to drive a wedge through our 
forces at one point, or to appear behind our lines on a withdrawal 
road, for the whole force to begin another exhausting retreat. This 
was the story of the 11th British Indian Division in North Malaya, 
when they exhausted themselves, not in fighting, but ina frustrating 
series of withdrawals in an endeavour to apply the linear concept 
outside its geographical context. The result was described by 
Frank Owen in The Fall of Singapore, when commenting on the 
failure of this division to hold the two-brigade Jitra position: 
‘Gravest of all, was the fact that this shattering defeat had been 
inflicted on a British Indian Division by a Japanese advance guard 
equal in strength to only two battalions supported by a squadron 
of tanks.’ Much has been written to try to explain this defeat. The 
men, their state of training, their morale, their equipment, and 
Japanese air superiority have all been recorded as reasons. These 
miss the point. Even seasoned veterans would have suffered defeat 
had they tried to apply an invalid concept of war, with its by- 

* Michael Joseph, London, 1960, p. 74. 
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products of wrong training, wrong equipment, and an inflexible 
command structure. 

The cause of this disaster lies even deeper, in the structure and 
characteristics of the British military organism and in particular in 
its Indian service component. In the same way as the disasters in 
France in 1940 were the natural results of the British military 
system, so the disgrace in Malaya and Singapore was the natural 
heritage of the military system in India, Perhaps the two main 
characteristics of the British and Indian military organisms that 
led to that invalid concept of war were (1) a professionally 
uneducated hierarchy—the product of a society in which knowledge 
of the profession of Arms, other than that of the simple mechanics 
of battle, had no ‘cash value’, and (2) a suspect promotion system 
that emphasized values other than those vital for success in war. It 
is not altogether surprising that the General Officer Commanding 
in Malaya until six months before the Japanese assault had, in the 
September, 1922, number of the Royal Engineers Journal, vehe- 
mently attacked the emerging theories of Liddell Hart. 

Yet, with secure flanks and with the right conditions of ground, 
manpower, and firepower, linear war can be completely successful 
against an enemy practising mobile warfare. Such conditions pre- 
vailed in Korea from March 1951 once Ridgway had established 
them, but this will be covered later. 

Finally, linear warfare has been studied since 1945 perhaps 
more fully by Russia than by any other country. The complete 
devastation of the Russian countryside and towns between 1941 
and 1945, when a scorched earth policy was adopted by both 
sides, has left its imprint on Russian military thought. They were 
forced to withdraw in great strides under the German onslaught. 
It is unlikely that they will ever attempt to do so again. To them 
the 39—45 concept’ of thin linear defensive positions backed by 
central reserves is out, as are the various evolutionary trends that 
stem from this absurdity. Defence to the Soviet Army is more a 
matter of a web of strongpoints with a depth of at least a hundred 
miles, within which mobile assault forces operate. The greatest 
fault that they find in Western defensive doctrines is the lack of 
such depth. 


CHAPTER IV 


Modern Mobile Warfare 


We should strive to make mobile warfare the principal means 
of fighting . . . for in a positional war like the one fought in 
Europe in the latter period of the First World War, the art 
of war direction and the mobility of men would be largely 
nullified, MAO TSE-TUNG 


THE problems facing the Germans in their evolution into 
mobile war up to 1939 were greater than those which faced Bona- 
parte in the 1796-7 campaign in Italy. This was because Napoleon 
was opposed by a positional war concept while the Germans were 
faced with an enemy practising linear war, with the resources to 
back this concept. 

Whereas some of the basic conditions necessary for the success 
of mobile war existed naturally in varying degrees at the beginning 
of the Napoleonic era because of the mode of warfare at that time, 
many did not exist naturally in 1939. Furthermore, the difficulty 
of creating some of them had increased considerably. 

The conditions of effective mobility, fluidity, space, supply, and 
men trained for this concept, now had more complex requirements 
because of the change of circumstances. Furthermore, the new 
laws of war had to be discovered. It is from a comparison of these 
conditions and their requirements in the Napoleonic era with 
1939, that the problems facing the Germans come into focus. 
Whereas Napoleon, who understood the laws of mobile warfare, 
was provided with many of the requirements and conditions, the 
Germans in the 1930s had the painstaking task of creation. 

Space to manoeuvre existed in the Napoleonic era once Napole- 
on had forced the Ligurian Alps and before the size of armies had 
increased sufficiently to create situations similar to linear con- 
ditions. This was because Napoleon’s enemies initially based much 
of their strength on scattered fortifications, Between such fortifica- 
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tions space and fluid conditions existed, until the size of the Allied 
field forces eventually pinned Napoleon down. 

The initiative in war is always an essential for final success, 
but when forces are engaging in positional war and fortifications 
are strong enough to be secure, the continual possession of the 
initiative is not vital. It is true that without the initiative final vic- 
tory cannot be won, but the lack of initiative is not immediately 
fatal. But to a force engaging in mobile war the initiative is essen- 
tial for survival. This was so to a lesser degree in the Napoleonic 
era than in the present age, where now a mobile force that loses 
the initiative becomes extremely vulnerable and generally has to 
fall back on positional or linear war in an effort to prolong its sur- 
vival. Furthermore, it is far easier for a mobile force to seize and 
retain the initiative against a foe practising positional war. Scatter- 
ed positional defences not only provide an unusual degree of cer- 
tainty for planning, but also provide nerve-centres against which a 
mobile opponent can feint to cause the reaction required; as the 
Vietminh realized in the Indo-China war of 1946-54. 

Against a linear defence, mobile war cannot begin until space 
to manoeuvre is created by a quick break through the defensive 
line, and fluid conditions are imposed by deep penetration into the 
rear areas. The ensuing chaos results in situations that proponents 
of linear war dread. But for such conditions to continue, there are 
further requirements. The maintenance of the momentum of the 
advance is vital to the continuance of fluid conditions, for only 
thus can new situations be presented continually to the defenders, 
leading finally to a psychological collapse. The quick annihilation 
of the main forward enemy forces was another essential require- 
ment for the Germans with their numerical inferiority. Without the 
fulfilment of this essential, large mobile forces become bogged 
down in containing battles instead of being able to support the ad- 
vance of the mobile strike forces; worse still, the strike forces 
eventually stall. 

The neutralizing of enemy reserves was a requirement of the 
Napoleonic era, but the laws of war affecting this requirement had 
changed, because the circumstances had changed through the de- 
velopment in communications systems, i.e. in signals, roads, and 
railways. Reserves had thus become far more effective, and the 
neutralization of them was no longer merely a question of decep- 
tive measures, a careful time-and-motion study, and true mobility. 
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Direct military action against reserves was now necessary to make 
the mobile concept valid. 

As previously shown, mobility becomes effective when it results 
in a superior concentration of force at a decisive point to win a 
quick victory. In the Napoleonic era the superior concentration, 
consisting mainly of infantry and infantry weapons, supported by 
artillery and cavalry, came from within a compact mobile attacking 
force. By 1914-18 a superior concentration of force became more 
of a matter of firepower than manpower. A considerable amount of 
this firepower came from weapons not organic to the attacking 
force. When concentration is dependent on exterior weapons, the 
distance of penetration from the point of attack that a force can 
achieve is dependent on such things as the range of the guns con- 
tributing to the concentration, the liaison and communications 
links between the attacking force and these guns, and the ability 
of the heavy support weapons of the force to keep up with the 
attack. The problem the Germans were faced with was to achieve 
the conditions of a superior concentration many miles beyond the 
initial point of attack. They achieved this by returning to the com- 
pact mobile force capable of producing a superior concentration 
largely from within itself. An external contribution came from 
their air forces, through a standard of ground-air co-ordination 
never seen before; nor since. 

The problem of logistical support had increased considerably, 
not only in additional ammunition requirements but in the fuel 
requirements of machines. Horses and men can live off the land 
and endure starvation; machines are more demanding. Often the 
German plans were based on capturing such supplies and in the 
initial stages of the war this was achieved. 

The developments in communications and aerial reconnaissance 
resulted in quicker response times. These, with the development 
of motor vehicles, speeded the whole process of war. Guns and 
infantry had to be mounted in vehicles with good cross-country 
performance and military organizations had to be created which 
did not require time-consuming manoeuvres such as regrouping. 
Commanders at all levels had to be trained to think and react 
quickly. 

It was possible to create the conditions for the success of mobile 
war in 1939 because the circumstances had changed from 1918, 
largely due to the development of aircraft, armour, and motor 
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vehicles. But these developments did not in themselves change 
circumstances, nor did they in themselves create the conditions 
for the success of mobile war. This required military leaders 
endowed with sufficient foresight to comprehend the possibilities 
in the new developments and the effect they could have on military 
circumstances, and then to discover the laws of war and the 
requirements that would create the necessary conditions for 
success. Thus from 1918 success in the next war was open to 
whichever country produced the military leaders with the neces- 
sary understanding. But this was not all. The final deciding factors 
were the social, economic, and political environments in which the 
military systems of the various countries lived; these determined 
the structure and the development of military systems, which 
determined whether such leaders could emerge and find full 
expression for their talents. What happened in 1940 is now a 
matter of history, yet quotations from a book by Colonel T. C. 
Mataxis and Lieutenant Colonel S. L. Goldberg of the United 
States Army give an interesting summary of what happened 
between 1918 and 1940: 


The British Army in World War I developed the tank and demonstrated 
its effectiveness during the battle of Cambrai. However, after World 
War I, the victorious French and British rested on their laurels. A few 
outstanding military men such as General Fuller and Major de Gaulle 
saw the importance of integrating the tank into their armies. These, how- 
ever, were isolated individuals whose ideas did not get beyond the lec- 
ture platforms of military schools or the pages of military journals and 
books. The proponents of the existing system and their resistance to 
change were too great to overcome. It remained for the Germans to 
correctly assess the value of the new weapons. They examined the opera- 
tions of World War I with an analytical and critical view. With great 
vigour they developed new doctrines and techniques and indoctrinated 
their whole army with their use. They tested them in war games and 
manoeuvres. The Germans then equipped their armies with the Panzer 
divisions and dive-bombers needed to make this new concept a reality.* 


To satisfy the conditions necessary for success in mobile war, 
the Germans discovered the laws of breakthrough against a linear 
defence at that time, and produced the necessary requirements of 
massed tanks supported by artillery and air power. The tanks were 

1 From a booklet entitled Nuclear tactics, weapons, and fire power in the 
Pentomic division, battle group, and company. 

D.E.—5 
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also supported by infantry, not to hold the ground the tanks had 
traversed, as adherents of the positional culture imagine to this 
day, but in the supporting roles of overcoming determined anti- 
tank resistance and annihilating enemy troops left in the wake of 
the tanks. Assault parachute and glider troops were used to over- 
come key fortifications beyond the immediate front, that would 
otherwise have delayed the main strike forces later. Direct and 
intensive air attack destroyed or delayed reserves. 

Deep penetration was effected by the compact, highly mobile, 
and hard-hitting Panzer regiments that created, with the aid of 
intimate air support, the necessary concentration of force deep 
into the rear areas. But deep penetration was also effected by the 
abandonment of conventional ideas of security. Their deliberate, 
calculated assumption that, in the fluid conditions imposed, their 
enemies would never react quickly enough was seen to be fully 
justified. To enable them to maintain the momentum of penetra- 
tion and in order to continue creating fluid conditions deep behind 
the original front, the German Panzer units developed highly 
efficient techniques for the close integration of tank, infantry, 
artillery, and air power at low levels, with communications and 
command structures to provide maximum force flexibility to meet 
the quickly changing situations of mobile war. In this way the 
Germans imposed on the Poles, the Norwegians, the Belgians, the 
French, the British, and the Russians, situations for which they 
had not been mentally or physically prepared. We know the results. 
Superior Allied forces were enveloped by and surrendered to 
numerically inferior German forces, thus realizing one of the 
essential conditions for success in mobile war. This was the heyday 
of the blitzkrieg. 

The German blitzkrieg eventually failed in Russia. It did so for 
six main reasons: 

1. German troops were not properly equipped, and their war 
machines were not developed, for operations in the natural medium 
of the Russian autumn and winter. This resulted in a loss of true 
mobility. This failure to satisfy a fundamental condition for success 
in mobile war led inevitably to defeat against an enemy with the 
manpower and material resources to engage in successful linear 
war. 

2. The character of the Russian soldier was different from that of 
Western troops. Although in the early stages in the Ukraine hordes 
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of Russians surrendered when encircled, this did not happen when 
the German army had driven deep into Russia. On the contrary, 
the Russian troops dug in and continued to fight and counter- 
attack even though surrounded by apparently superior forces. The 
result was that the momentum of the German advance could not 
be maintained as their mobile forces were tied down in containing 
battles. This was a result of a failure to prepare and compensate 
for the changes of circumstances in Russia, that resulted in different 
laws that had not been discovered; thus, naturally, the require- 
ments were incorrect and the conditions necessary for mobile war 
were undermined. 

3. The political factor had been neglected. As an invader drives 
deep into contested territory the importance of his influence on 
the civil population increases. Initially the concern induced by the 
abruptly changing circumstances neutralizes the civil population 
who have been overrun. This is the moment when they are most 
susceptible to influence. From this civil population must come 
food, shelter, and labour manpower. From them must also come 
those indispensable services against enemy guerrilla forces— 
intelligence and counter-guerrilla forces. If the initial requirements 
are forced, or taken without apparent economic, political, and social 
balancing advantages, then the invading force plays into the hands 
of the enemy guerrillas. This was not important in the West in 
1940 because distances were not great and because no organized 
guerrilla forces appeared initially, but in Russia guerrilla bands 
were operating soon after territory had been overrun by the 
Germans. It is curious that both Bonaparte and Hitler in their 
Russian campaigns had an opportunity for enlisting the support 
of civilians, and both failed to seize it. In 1811 the Russian people 
were discontented under the Czarist régime, and a delegation from 
the people appealed to Napoleon for his support in exchange for 
a national Russian uprising against their rulers. If Napoleon had 
backed this and the uprising had taken place, the events of 1812 
would have taken a very different course. Similarly, the Ukrainians 
were discontented under the Communist régime and initially 
greeted the German troops as liberators. The monstrous be- 
haviour of the S.S. organizations which took over from the 
Wehrmacht soon disillusioned them. This gratuitously created 
hundreds of thousands of enemies for the German army, where 
promising chances of co-operation had existed. 
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4. The Germans failed to fulfil what is perhaps the most im- 
portant condition for the success of mobile war—a solution to the 
logistic problem. The drive on Moscow was brought to a halt 
when over ninety per cent. of the war material needed by the 
mobile forces racing for Moscow failed to get through, largely due 
to Russian guerrilla activities, poor roads, and mud. 

5. Hitler, having seized so much territory, became obsessed 
by positional and linear war. When the German army had come 
to a halt outside Moscow, he gave orders to dig in and hold ground. 
He was then correct to do so because the Russian winter had so 
reduced German mobility as to make a reversion to linear war the 
only chance of survival, But this success led to disaster. Again and 
again, even in good campaigning weather, Hitler ordered his armies 
to hold ground when their only chance lay in creating fluid con- 
ditions through mobile war. His insistence on trying to take 
Stalingrad showed clearly that he did not understand where his 
only chance against numerically superior forces lay, which was to 
use his comparatively well mechanized army in fully mobile 
battles in the open to destroy the Russian forces. 

6. The Germans had developed a ‘two army system’: a com- 
paratively small, highly mechanized, all-armoured, spearhead 
army, to which the greater proportion of money and effort had been 
allotted; the remainder, a largely unmechanized army with a high 
proportion of horse-drawn components. As the war progressed 
the casualties to the spearhead army soared and the dependence 
on the main ‘army’ became more pronounced. Then the co- 
ordination between these two ‘armies’ became more difficult, 
which inhibited mobile operations, Conversely, the Russian ‘spear- 
head army’ grew. 

For these reasons, the conditions for success in mobile war in 
Russia were lost to the Germans. They reverted to linear war. 
The Russians, with their great numerical superiority, their dis- 
regard of casualties, and their tremendous artillery firepower, 
were able to overrun German linear defences. Nevertheless, the 
Germans managed, despite Hitler’s orders and an ever increasing 
material inferiority, to wage some very successful mobile defensive 
battles and thus held the Russians out of Germany far longer than 
the relative strengths between the two forces should have allowed. 

The apparently rapid German evolution to mobile warfare 
during the 1920s and 1930s, culminating in their initial military 
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successes over the more rigid military organisms of their European 
adversaries in the early 19408, was in reality more due to the failure 
of their opponents to take the necessary and logical steps of 
military evolution than to any revolutionary advances of the 
German Army, In short the German form of warfare between 
1939 and 1942 appeared revolutionary precisely because the 
normal forces of military evolution were held back in other coun- 
tries. True, the German defeat in 1918 helped to crack the surface 
of their prior military culture and made it more easy for the forces 
of the new culture to make the ‘quantum jump’ and form a 
superior military organism. True, the German Chancellor from 
the middle 1930s (Hitler) boosted those military ‘revolutionaries’ 
breaking through the old military crust. Certainly Von Seeckt was 
a giant, intellectually and morally, compared with the string of 
rather indifferent British Chiefs of the Imperial General Staff of 
the period. But the Germans had an inherent advantage through 
the traditions of a long line of progressive military theorists and 
reformers similar to Von Seeckt and Guderian, such as Scharn- 
horst, Gneisenau, Stein, Clausewitz, Gétzen, Grolman, Boyen, 
Roon, Bismarck, Manteuffel, Moltke, and Schlieffen, With this 
tradition behind them, and the works of Fuller and Liddell Hart 
to inspire them initially, it was not altogether surprising that 
Germany produced a rich mixture of progressive and dedicated 
military leaders, in the true sense, at all levels. 

Nevertheless the Soviet Union held the lead in the development 
of the mobile arm until Stalin’s purges of the Red Army in the 
19308; many of the military commanders who died in that blood- 
bath were the principal exponents of mobile warfare. 

In Britain, the ‘executions’ of people of the same ilk were con- 
ducted physically on a gentlemanly, bloodless basis, but psycho- 
logically the methods were just as ruthless. The great theorists 
and would-be practitioners of mobile warfare, such as Fuller, 
Broad, Pile, Hobart, and Martel, were purged or exiled to quieter 
pastures where they could do little harm to the established order. 
These people were the theoretical extremists of the ‘all-armoured 
force’ concept and were most directly in conflict with the tradi- 
tionally minded overseers of the British Army. The crucial mili- 
tary appointments were given to safe men who could be relied 
upon to do as little as possible to upset the organizational and 
social structure. The first armoured division was given to an 
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artilleryman and the experimental armoured brigade, once Fuller 
was manoeuyred out of position, was given to a staid infantryman, 

The curious mind of the military hierarchies of those countries 
that failed to make satisfactory military progress in the 1920s and 
1930s can probably best be seen at work in this argument ex- 
tracted from the Annual Report of the Chief of Staff, United 
States Army, 1931:! 


During the whole of the post-war period this matter [mechanization] 
has been studied, while experiments conducted in foreign armies, as 
well as our own, have been carefully watched. . . . There have been two 
theories advanced to govern the application of mechanization .. . (1] 
a separate mechanized force .. . to contain within itself the power of 
carrying on a complete action, from first contact to final victory, thus 
duplicating the missions and to some extent the equipment of all 
other Arms . . . [2] each of the older Arms [Cavalry, Artillery, Infantry] 
should utilize any types of these vehicles as will enable it better and 
more surely to carry out the particular combat task it has been tradi- 
tionally assigned. Under this system mechanization would permeate 
the whole Army, but it would be applied by each Arm only as an addi- 
tional means of securing victory. 

In the initial enthusiasm of post-war thought the first method was 
considered as the ideal one. Mechanized forces were expected to supplant 
the established order, or at least to constitute a corps d’élite,? to be sup- 
plemented where necessary by foot troops, which would hold defen- 
sively the advantages gained by the mechanized striking force. This was 
the controlling idea in the establishment of ‘mechanized forces’ in our 
own and other armies, but continued study and experimentation has 
since resulted in its virtual abandonment. Inherent weaknesses and 
limitations in the machines themselves are such as to preclude their 
employment in many types of terrain. Moreover the impossibility of 
having any considerable number of suitable armoured vehicles im- 
mediately available upon the outbreak of war is sufficient proof that 
such a doctrine is not applicable in any case to the early stages of a 
future emergency. 


The phrase that gives the clearest insight into the mentality of 
the reactionary elements of that time is the phrase italicized above. 
It shows the typical bias of a certain type of military commander 
who rises to a prominent position too frequently in all armies. 
The preservation of the established order is all-important to them, 


1 General MacArthur. 
2 My italics. 
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and in practice this means that it is even more important than 
victory in battle, The essential aspect of the established order is 
the basic organization of Cavalry, Infantry, and Artillery, on 
which so many vested interests are based, such as the ‘understood 
doctrines’, promotion prospects, and—perhaps more important 
than all—the established social order, Hence the reaction against 
a new corps d’élite. So the Annual Report of 1931 continues: 


Accordingly, during the last year the independent ‘mechanized force’ 
at Fort Eustis has been broken up, The Cavalry has been given the 
task of developing combat vehicles that will enhance its power in roles 
of reconnaissance, counter reconnaissance, flank action, pursuit, and 
similar operations. One of its Regiments will be equipped exclusively 
with such vehicles, The Infantry will give attention to machines in- 
tended to increase the striking power of the Infantry against strongly 
held positions, Every arm is authorized to conduct research and experi- 
ment with a view of increasing its own power to perform promptly 
the missions it has been especially organized and developed to carry 
out, ... No separate corps will be established in the vain hope that 
through a utilization of machines it can absorb the missions and dupli- 
cate the capabilities of all others, 


New inventions impose a military dilemma that occurs con- 
stantly throughout the history of war: can comparatively revolu- 
tionary inventions (eg. gunpowder, petrol engines, nuclear 
bombs) be developed to produce weapons and equipment (that 
is ‘requirements’) to support the existing military concept or 
does their very nature necessitate a complete reappraisal of the 
basic culture? The answer must lie in the degree to which the cir- 
cumstances of war will or can be changed by the arrival on the 
battlefield of the products or effects of these inventions. If the 
circumstances are likely to change drastically, then so will the laws 
of war and so must the doctrines. These probable changes will in 
themselves influence the direction and form the inventions take, 
which will affect and be affected by the organizations and tech- 
niques used to enhance most profitably the latent value of the new 
inventions. If one looks at the overall problem from a point of view 
fettered by the organizations and doctrines of the past, then the 
development and inherent value of the inventions will be retarded. 
Indeed, what is so often conveniently overlooked is that organiza- 
tions exist solely for the purpose of most effectively employing 
the latent advantages of new weapons and equipment within the 
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separate context of each varying battle area (place) and the differing 
nature of the war (character), Weapons and equipment which are 
revolutionary in their time (although they may be evolutionary 
when set against the entire history of war) demand revolutionary 
change in organization and technique. Revolutionary changes in 
the nature of the war have the same effect. To start with the premise 
that existing organizations and doctrines are the essential firm 
foundation for possible evolving modifications is absurd. Yet all 
sorts of arguments are advanced to support this premise, such as: 
“We have 12,000 Regular Officers. They understand our organiza- 
tion. The same holds true of commissioned personnel in the 
civilian components. Drastic revision will create confusion and 
therefore, far from increasing efficiency, would, in its general 
effect, operate in the opposite direction.’ t 

A far more profound approach to military development than 
that of the Chief of Staff of the United States Army is seen in the 
theories of perhaps the most outstanding soldier, both pro- 
fessionally and intellectually, to emerge briefly from the British 
Army in the 1939-45 war. I refer to that military scientist-cum- 
artist Dorman-Smith, As Director of Military Training (India) in 
August 1940, in a lecture given two months after the fall of France 
to the Indian United Services Institute,? he said: 


... Throughout the history of land warfare, you will find the 
following three elements in all land armies: 

(a) Fortress holders 

(b) Field fighters 

(c) Siege layers. 

... Though occasionally you will get homogeneous armies . . . capable 
of . . . those three functions, oftener you will have distinct and separate 
elements. ... The basic problem of land warfare is ... to find the 
proper balance between [these]. ... The elements . .. fall in the end 
into two main groups—[r] Fortification and Siege .. . [2] Warfare ‘in 
the Field’. Throughout history the balance between these groups, the 
static and the mobile, has see-sawed. ... The ultimate instrument of 
decision in land warfare has usually been the battle between the field 
armies. ... 

A field army must ... be designed for attack and defence and the 
ultimate delivery of the rear attack, In the history of land warfare, 
the problem of organizing a field army for attack and defence has most 

1 Annual Report of the Chief of Staff, United States Army, 1933. 

2 Journal of the Indian United Services Institute, LXXI, Jan. 1941. 
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commonly been resolved by dividing the army into three main elements: 
(i) a line of battle strong-in defence and capable of attack if sup- 
ported by 

(ii) a fire element; and 

(iii) a mobile assault element for the rear attack... . 

Field armies require the highest possible mobility because mobility 
added to protected offensive power has throughout history been the 
secret of the rear attack. An army equal to its enemy in fighting power 
but 50 per cent more mobile can do what it pleases with its enemy. 
The ideal mobility is reached when the line of battle, fire, and assault 
elements are all more mobile than the adversary. On rare occasions in 
history this ideal has been reached by having all elements in the army 
mounted, as with the Mongol armies, but normally the assault arm was 
mounted, the fire element was horse-drawn, and the line of battle 
walked on foot and set the real pace of the army. . . . Today, though the 
main elements of land armies remain, all, through mechanization, can 
be equally mobile, while wireless control has made possible dispersed 
manoeuvre in the approach and on the battlefield. But today a new arm 
for the rear attack has appeared in the air-borne land soldier. . . . 

Curiously enough, Russia, in spite of her unenyiable reputation for 
military ineffectiveness, was the first great power to remodel her army. 
By 1935, she was able to show visitors from the British Army that she 
had taken the lead both in mechanization and in air support for land 
operations. In fact she seemed to have developed two parallel armies— 
one the old-fashioned 1914 model of horse, foot, and guns, and the 
other a very highly mechanized armoured and mobile force, air-supplied, 
air-supported, and backed by a large force of air-borne troops whose 
advanced guard in landing was found by parachute battalions. The 
underlying tactical theory of the mechanized flank attack or the armoured 
break-through, followed by the rear attack, aided by the air arm, air 
landings, and air support, had been very elaborately developed. We 
shall probably never know how much Russian development owes to 
German thought and assistance ... but . . . it seems logical to believe 
that long before the Nazi revolution the German army was busy 
absorbing the lessons of the war in the hope of a comeback and working 
out the practical details in Russia. ... As early as 1927 the German 
High Command had formulated their tactical ideas about the next war 
and based them upon a violent offensive developed at speed, regardless 
of loss and of what was happening on either flank of the attacking unit 
or formation. 

In General von Seeckt’s book, Thoughts of a Soldier, you find the 
idea of a highly trained and equipped army as the offensive spearhead 
of a ‘follow-up’ army less mobile and less elaborately equipped. At the 
same time the Germans resuscitated their air forces, and, when they 
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did so, they went a very long way to harnessing their air power to the 
land offensive. ... 

. . . We know what happened in Poland. That campaign was finished 
perfectly logically in about three weeks. ... Still, it is interesting to 
note that, apart from the rear attack by parachutists, the Germans 
produced no new development beyond what was latent in the 1919 
tactical idea.... 

The question now before the Commonwealth is, What are we going 
to do with our new-found freedom of action bought at a price of 
£100,000,000 and many valuable lives? Our first action must be to 
review the lessons of the war up to date and correlate the experience 
of Flanders, North Africa, Somaliland, and East Africa to the funda- 
mental principles of war and the new weapons and equipment which 
are now coming to hand, In doing so we must free our minds from all 
preconceived or residual tactical ideas and strive to remodel our land 
forces objectively. . . . In so doing we land-soldiers must recognize that, 
just as in the past success in seaborne operations derived from sea 
supremacy, so henceforward on land, success in land operations will 
derive from air supremacy. . . . Furthermore, in populous areas, wher- 
ever rear attacks from the sea and air are likely to develop they must be 
met by something akin to the ‘levée en masse’. ... It is nowadays 
essential to organize and control the non-military population within 
striking distance of hostile air or land armies. 

We must also create modern field armies, adequately equipped 
against air attack and armoured assault and yet capable of developing 
a rear attack in combination with a frontal attack. This requires a 
powerful armoured mobile arm and a line of battle element well sup- 
plied with armour and supported by modern assault tanks and modern 
artillery. Modern artillery now includes the bomb from the air. Inci- 
dentally, the greater the mobility of the field army in comparison with 
its adversary the less need is there for fixing the enemy frontally before 
delivering the rear attack. Immobile armies are fixed by their very 
immobility. 

... Field Armies operating anywhere from North Africa to India 
must be fully mechanized and must be supported and supplied by air. 
But given mechanization, armour, and air supply such armies will 
bring back to land warfare the technique of Genghis Khan’s army, 
which combined the line of battle, the artillery, and the rear assault 
in an army of one mobility. . . . 

Anywhere in the Middle East such an army would become even 
more decisive if certain specially organized and equipped divisions of 
infantry were available when required to develop the rear attack from 
the sea, which in these areas is so conveniently placed for us. The final 
requirement for our modern army is one or more airborne divisions, 
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which can initially be modelled on the German or Russian formations 
but should eventually be modified for the special circumstances of 
Eastern warfare. 

... The next task of our field forces is to become amphibious ... 
organize and train everywhere for combined operations. ... The army 
has got to grow web-footed. ... We must get forward with our ... 
evolution, towards speed and mobility on land and sea. The marching 
soldier is an anachronism in open warfare in the vast distances of the 
Near East and North Africa. ... There is nothing in the world to stop 
us winning ... in land warfare except the relics of that ignorance, 
timidity, and financial turpitude which has cost us so dear in the last 
twenty years. 


Regrettably, this approach did not find favour in the British 
Army in the Second World War. New armies continued to be 
raised and organized then, as now, ‘with more regard to custom 
and precedent than to basic principles’. Nevertheless, in spite of 
this inherent weakness in the basic character of the British Army 
there were brief but recurring signs of evolution to mobile warfare 
at least in North Africa between 1940 and 1942. 

In July 1940 the obsolete Italian army took Kassala, Gallabat, 
and Moyale in East Africa. In August 1940 they took British 
Somaliland. In October 1940 they advanced into Egypt and 
consolidated about Sidi Barrani. In that same month Wavell sent 
for Dorman-Smith (now Commandant of Haifa Staff College) to 
survey the situation in the Western Desert. Despite the Italian 
numerical superiority, Dorman-Smith pointed out the defects in 
the Italian dispositions and recommended an offensive to exploit 
them. Wavell, the C-in-C, and O’Connor, his desert general, had 
been thinking along the same lines. Detailed planning began. On 
21 November Dorman-Smith was ordered by Wavell to revisit 
the Western Desert to comment on a dress rehearsal for the 
attack on the Italian positions in the Nibeiwa-Sidi Barrani area. 
‘This trial attack, as rehearsed, was entirely frontal’! and according 
to the official British ‘drill book’. The whole plan was strongly 
condemned by Dorman-Smith, who was hence invited to produce 
a better one. He and the spearhead commander, Gatehouse, then 
devised such an unorthodox operation that it probably would 
have been laughed out of court had it been presented as a solution 


1B. H. Liddell Hart, Strategy, the Indirect Approach, Faber & Faber, 
London, 1954, pp. 373-374- 
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at the British Staff College, Camberley. Fortunately O’Connor 
was a budding exponent of mobile warfare and Wavell loved 
unorthodox ideas. The Dorman-Smith/Gatehouse plan was im- 
mediately accepted. So mobile warfare by the semi-modernized 
British force of about 40,000 men impinged on the positional 
culture of the obsolete Italian army of about 134,000 men. 

The operation (‘Compass’) began on g December 1940. Two 
months and 400 ‘crow’ miles later O’Connor and Dorman-Smith 
gazed at the smouldering scene of the decisive British battle of 
annihilation at Beda Fomm; only four vehicles of the Italian Army 
escaped.1 From Beda Fomm nothing of any substance stood 
between the triumphant British forces and Tunis. Mechanized 
units, fuel, and supplies were immediately available to drive to 
Tripoli. But instead of thus seizing the full potential and military 
advantage of this victory of unexpected proportions, the forces 
capable of this logical conclusion were dissipated on Wavell’s 
preconceived ventures in the Sudan, Eritrea, northern Abyssinia, 
Italian Somaliland, and southern Abyssinia. Worse still, the 
forces in and available for the Western Desert were seriously 
weakened by the abortive Balkan adventure sponsored by Chur- 
chill, but ‘sold’ to the Greeks against their better judgement by an 
over-persuasive politician (Anthony Eden) and a strangely col- 
lusive general who should have known better (Wavell)? 

When Rommel struck seven weeks later, the instrument of war 
created by Wavell and O’Connor no longer existed. The ‘command 
team’ that won the great victories culminating at Beda Fomm, that 
in the days of Caesar would have paraded in triumph through the 
streets of Rome, disappeared into obscurity. Only once again in 
that war did such a combination of command talent emerge to 
lead a British force so absolutely in the mode of warfare of this 
twentieth century. This occurred, by chance, between June and 
August 1942. 

After O’Connor, Cunningham commanded the forces in the 
Western Desert but never achieved effective mobility and did not 
succeed in creating a force or the media of command capable of 
engaging in mobile warfare. Neither Cunningham nor his suc- 


1 Details in John Connell, Wavell, Scholar and Soldier, Collins, 
London, 1964, pp. 291-329. 

2 See de Guingand, Generals at War, Hodder and Stoughton, London, 
1964, pp. 17-50. 
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cessor, Ritchie, understood mobile warfare, nor did they have the 
grasp of events and the quickness of decision so vital for this 
concept. Thus, although they enjoyed a material superiority, there 
was not the slightest chance of real success against a man like 
Rommel who stood at this time in history, like Guderian, as a 
master of mobile warfare. Against Rommel, Cunningham offered 
the trappings of mobile warfare in his opening moves in the 
‘Crusader’ Battle (November 1941). It was a mistake because 
Rommel eventually took him seriously and would have probably 
destroyed the British force but for the timely intervention of 
Auchinleck. Ritchie then took over and adopted a form of linear/ 
positional warfare at the first opportunity, but without the con- 
ditions for its success. The secure flanks did not exist, neither 
was there sufficient manpower nor firepower nor the proper 
ground for its success against an enemy practising mobile warfare. 
So Rommel rampaged with inferior forces through the Gazala 
and ‘Cauldron’ Battles of May and June 1942, where he displayed 
the scorn of Napoleon for his adversaries by taking impossible 
risks that paid off.* 

On 21 June 1942, as Tobruk fell with a loss of nearly 35,000 
men, the remains of the shattered British forces from the Gazala 
and ‘Cauldron’ disasters were still falling back to Matruh and 
Alamein, That afternoon, in conference with Kesselring, ‘Rommel 
insisted that an opportunity of making an end of the Eighth Army, 
broken and in full retreat, must not be thrown away. He said that 
he had sufficient supplies, captured at Tobruk, to take him to 
Cairo, and that a delay of only a few weeks would enable the 
British to regroup and recover.’? Kesselring insisted on keeping 
to the original overall plan, in which Malta was to be captured as 
soon as Tobruk fell, On about 23 June, ‘Hitler decided that Rom- 
mel must be allowed to follow up the success he had achieved.’ 
That very day Auchinleck cabled the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, ‘[I] ask you seriously to consider the advisability of retaining 
me in my command. ... Personally I feel fit to carry on and. 
reasonably confident of being able to turn the tables on the enemy 


1 See, above all, a letter from Dorman-Smith to Liddell-Hart, con- 
necting the ‘practice and theory’ of this period, reprinted in B. H. 
Liddell Hart, op. cit., pp. 375-380. 

2 John Connell, Auchinleck, Cassell, 1959, p- 606. 

3 ibid. p. 607. 
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in time. All the same there is no doubt that in a situation like the 
present, fresh blood and new ideas at the top make all the differ- 
ence. . . . For this theatre originality is essential. . . 1 By 26 June 
the Axis counted ‘on being in occupation of Cairo and Alexandria 
by June 3oth’.? It was the eve of, perhaps, one of the most crucial 
battles of the Second World War. If Rommel won, the way lay 
open, not just to the Suez Canal, but to the oilfields of Persia 
vital to the British war effort in India and the East. If Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria fell to German forces from the Delta, would 
Turkey continue to ‘sit on the fence’? If Turkey came in on the 
side of the Axis what would be the effect on the war in Russia? 
Such was the importance of the First Battle of El Alamein. 

Two weeks previously, when asked whether he thought that 
Rommel would get to Cairo, Dorman-Smith (then Deputy Chief 
of the General Staff in Cairo) replied, ‘Provided the Auk accepts 
the plan which I am putting up to him we can tie Rommel up in 
knots. . . .’* Unfortunately this was not to be so until after Ritchie 
had withdrawn in confusion from the Gazala battlefield and had 
lost Tobruk. On 25 June Auchinleck cabled the CIGS, ‘Am 
taking over command Eighth Army from Ritchie this afternoon. 
-.+ Shall use Dorman-Smith as my Chief of Staff. ...’* Thus 
developed a curious command team; curious because in this crisis 
Dorman-Smith became a Chief of Staff in the essential German 
concept of that post. The essence of the traditional German system 
was that the Chief of Staff was not a subordinate to the Commander 
as in the British ‘principal staff officer’ system (as seen in the de 
Guingand-to-Montgomery relationship), but a ‘partner in com- 
mand’. In fact Dorman-Smith fulfilled this role of ‘partner in 
command’ in the tradition of Seeckt and Lossberg.5 Perhaps it is 
not surprising that this proven method of command was mis- 
understood at the time by many people with only a parochial grasp 
of the profession of Arms. 

The points agreed between Auchinleck and Dorman-Smith 
while flying to the Desert from Cairo on 25 June were: 


1 John Connell, op. cit., pp. 608-609. 

2 ibid. p. 607. 

3 ibid. p. 571. 

4 ibid. p. 612. 

5 See Herbert Rosinski, The German Army, Pall Mall Press, London, 
1966, p. 280. 
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(1) An immediate withdrawal from Matruh. 
(2) The army would not engage in linear warfare by attempting 
to hold a line across the 36-mile gap between the sea and the 
Qattara Depression. 
(3) The Eighth Army would fight as an army concentrated on 
the El Alamein positions, and not as two loosely connected 
corps. 
(4) The armour would be regrouped, separating the lighter 
cruiser tanks from the Grants. The three armoured car 
regiments would form a light armoured brigade and would 
operate with the 7th Armoured Division in the open desert to 
the south, The Grants would regroup with the infantry 
to form mobile divisions of all arms capable of sustained action 
against Rommel’s Panzer divisions that were similarly con- 
structed. 

(5) The artillery would be regrouped under the highest possible 

control and fought in such a way as to provide concentrated 

massed firepower. 

(6) All operations would be based on an overall plan to first 

draw Rommel’s mobile forces through the open gap in the 

south, while holding the main ‘line of battle’ around Alamein, 
and then attack the exposed and static Italian infantry wherever 
they could be found.? 

The new defensive tactics of 1-4 July stymied Rommel’s attacks 
about El Alamein. The manoeuvres in the south between 6 and 8 
July dispersed the Panzeraimee and concentrated the Eighth Army 
for the two blows against the Italians of 10 and 13 July. Rommel 
was forced to quickly abandon his armoured thrust in the south 
and hurry into a series of confusing battles in the north to protect 
the Italians covering his rear. By 17 July Rommel’s offensive 
power had been broken. He had been outgeneralled. His ‘comment 
was that during these days the British command showed enter 
prise and audacity’.? He had grounds for surprise: a British force 
had suddenly fought a battle out of context of its concepts and 
doctrine. We now know how this came to pass. 

Towards the end of the month the Eighth Army, bedevilled by 
reasons from higher level considerations based on a false premise, 
launched a series of attacks. In spite of political and military 

1 John Connell, op. cit., pp. 614 and 617. 
2 ibid. p. 661. 
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problems inherent in any army made up of a number of Allied 
forces, the Eighth Army all but forced the Afrika Korps to evacuate 
Egypt. 

Throughout the July fighting persistent tactical opportunities 
for decisive victory were missed through faulty training inherent 
in the British system. The armoured units arriving from the 
United Kingdom were incapable of proper coordination in battle 
with infantry and other arms because their organization and 
doctrines were founded on concepts derived from the positional 
culture. In the Desert the basis of proper battle organization and 
doctrine had been formed by Dorman-Smith. It was now essential 
for these to be established ‘officially’, and for organization, doc- 
trine, and training in the United Kingdom to be drastically revised 
to meet the needs of modern mobile warfare. But back in Cairo 
and London the matter was viewed differently. The endeavours 
of Auchinleck and Dorman-Smith to forge the essential ‘all arms’ 
mobile divisions were regarded as a challenge to vested military 
interests; to the traditional roles of the separate arms. The 
armoured cavalry units continued to arrive from the United 
Kingdom incorrectly organized and badly trained for mobile 
warfare. Efforts to remedy this in Egypt were stubbornly resisted, 
particularly by McCreery, the Major-General of the Royal 
Armoured Corps nominated by the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. McCreery was removed from this appointment by Auchin- 
leck at the end of July. 

The opportunity for the ‘military Establishment’ came a few 
days later. Churchill, hot, and possibly bothered, from the censure 
motion against him in the House of Commons on his leadership 
of the war, arrived in Cairo with the CIGS and a team of military 
‘ferrets’. In Cairo the military ‘forces of reaction’ were loudly 
lamenting the winds of change blowing from the Desert. Churchill 
demanded an instant attack against Rommel. Auchinleck and 
Dorman-Smith correctly refused to attack before the middle of 
September. Churchill, who should have come ‘to praise Caesar’, 
instead swept the command slate clean and brought in Alexander 
and Montgomery. The result was that Churchill did not get ‘his’ 
attack until the end of October, and subsequently clouded the 
whole issue in his published writings. Others followed suit. 

The sacking of Auchinleck was a misfortune, for he was a lion 
in a war full of monkeys. But the sacking of Dorman-Smith and the 
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subsequent ‘unnecessary and vicious vendetta ... waged against 
him by the Army hierarchy’ was a national disaster. It was also 
a disgrace to the profession of Arms. It virtually put an end to the 
proper development of the science and art of war in the British 
Army during the Second World War. Indeed, the theory and 
practice of war in that Army has yet failed to reach the point in 
normal military evolution that Dorman-Smith was advocating in 
August 1940. The lessons of this form of warfare, learnt at the 
cost of so much blood in the Western Desert, were forgotten; 
erased by the victories of totally superior forces under Mont- 
gomery that followed. 

After the Normandy invasion in June 1944, there was a con- 
flict between the advocates of linear war and the few Allied Com- 
manders who understood the value of mobile war. General 
G. S. Patton was perhaps one of the greatest exponents of mobile 
war on the Allied side. His views, which give a further insight into 
mobile war, can be best summed up by three quotations from his 
book War As I Knew It:? 


Study the Siegfried and Maginot Lines, remembering that these 
defences were forced; that Troy fell; that the walls of Hadrian suc- 
cumbed; that the Great Wall of China was futile. . . . In war the only 
sure defence is offence, and the efficiency of offence depends on the 
warlike souls of those conducting it. 

Eddy of the XII Corps asked me how much he should worry about his 
right flank. I said that that depended on how nervous he was by nature. 
Of course there was nothing to cover his right flank, but by advancing 
in depth, that is one division following the other, this lack of defence 
was immaterial. If I had worried about flanks I could never have fought 
the war. 

Mining and wiring a position has a very bad effect on the morale of 
our troops.° 


The Allied Commander in the West (General Eisenhower) was 
an advocate of the linear concept. He had the vast material re- 
sources necessary to make his linear concept valid, and no doubt 
at the time this appeared to be the best way of guaranteeing final 
victory. But real success only fell to Allied arms when Patton cut 


1 de Guingand, Generals at War, Hodder and Stoughton, London, 
1964, pp. 184-187. 
2 W. H. Allen, London, 1948. 
3 op. cit., pp. 251-2, 112-13, and 346. 
D.E.—6 
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loose with a blitzkrieg of his own; when Montgomery thrust 
north with 21 Army Group; and when de Lattre de Tassigny 
broke through in the south. Montgomery’s ‘Single Thrust to the 
Ruhr’ concept showed the trend to mobile war. Certainly the 
overwhelming Allied air superiority could have prevented the 
Germans from fighting their highly skilled mobile battles to 
thwart the single thrust plan, in the same way as the Allied air 
power did during the German thrust towards Avranches in 1944. 
The only doubt on the validity of the single thrust concept is 
whether Allied forces had well enough integrated armour, artillery, 
infantry, and air power, and had developed a ruthless logistical 
system capable of engaging in mobile war against an enemy who 
was not exhausted. For example, in ‘Operation Goodwood? in 
July 1944, 400 Allied tanks failed to overcome comparatively 
weak German forces north-east of Caen. This was due to a failure 
to make use of artillery and air support after the first phase of the 
battle, and completely inadequate infantry support throughout. It 
indicates that the Allies were not fully organized and trained to 
provide an effective concentration of force for any appreciable 
distance beyond the start-line against an unbeaten enemy, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Patton’s troops. 

The Germans on the Western Front were forced back to linear 
war because of complete air inferiority and shortages of supply. 
Yet they made one last dramatic bid to turn the tables through 
mobile war, by striking for Antwerp through the Ardennes. 
Although this venture was doomed to failure, because of the lack 
of quality of the troops, lack of determination of their leaders, and 
lack of air support and logistical backing, its early success and the 
alarm it caused amongst the Allies demonstrated again the weak- 
ness of the linear concept. 

The war was finally won through attrition imposed by linear 
war, because the overwhelming Allied material superiority en- 
abled the Allies to impose the conditions for the success of this 
concept. Thus, at the end of the war, this remained the dominant 
theme in Western military doctrines. 

Although in the East the Japanese had every opportunity for 
developing war in the jungle up to a standard that could match 
the advances made by the Germans in their war in Europe, they 
only made a little progress. This was because, having evolved a 
military philosophy based on their experience in the icy regions of 
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Manchuria and the space of China, their aggression in South- 
East Asia—a change of military policy made at the last minute— 
placed them in an entirely new set of circumstances. Japanese 
soldiers set sail for Malaya without any experience of jungle con- 
ditions; the first time the majority of the troops saw the jungle was 
when they landed in Thailand and Malaya. However, a staff study 
group had carried out research into jungle operations in Formosa 
over a period of six months and this put them ahead of British 
doctrines. 

The Japanese found a short-term solution to the logistical 
problem imposed by jungle country by scaling the clothing and 
equipment of their soldiers to the minimum and by carrying hard 
rations in the form of rice. The supply problems in the Malayan 
campaign were eased by the elaborate supplies abandoned by 
British forces. In Burma, however, the Japanese failed because 
their tactical movements outran their logistical support. The 
logistical solutions allowed them to carry out operations of a 
limited duration only and the Japanese were then as firmly 
dependent on well-established lines of communications, particu- 
larly roads, as were the British forces before Slim. 

The offensive tactics developed by the Japanese exploited the 
vulnerability of forces that relied on roads, the opportunities 
offered by the jungle for large-scale infiltrations, and the inherent 
weaknesses of their adversaries. This was backed by a high level 
of training and by a military zeal and leadership resulting from a 
process of indoctrination equalling that of the Communist 
Chinese. In Malaya, where throughout they fought the campaign 
with a numerical disadvantage in manpower and firepower of one 
to two, they succeeded beyond any reasonable expectation. This 
was because the British had failed to make any advance in the 
development of war in the jungle. The Japanese night attack by 
far less than one brigade against the two-brigade Jitra position, 
resulting in the abandonment of the position with its abundance 
of supplies and the capture of 1,000 men and 50 artillery pieces, 
is a terrible example of the poverty of British arms at that time. 

However, if the Japanese had fully appreciated the weaknesses 
of the positional and linear concept in the jungle, and had ex- 
ploited them to the full by mass infiltration and deep penetration, 
they could have annihilated the British forces in the early stages 
of each campaign, instead of only inflicting a series of routs. 
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The Japanese did not do so because they themselves were 
exponents of positional war and thus could not see the oppor- 
tunities that an exponent of mobile war would have seen. By wast- 
ing their strength on the positional defences of Imphal and 
Kohima, instead of containing these ‘fortresses’ and creating havoc 
in the virtually undefended base around Manipur, they lost their 
opportunity of reaching into India, where they would have also 
solved the supply problem that led to the ruin of this operation. 
In defence the Japanese adhered rigidly to positional defence 
supplied by roads. They were thus vulnerable to the mobile 
tactics developed by Slim. Credit must be given to the Japanese 
for their very high standard of training at unit level, particularly 
of their junior leaders, and to the courage of their individual 
soldiers in battle: facts that Mao T’se-tung took the trouble to 
show respect for in his writings. However, this respect did not 
turn into admiration because of their short-sighted policy of 
indiscriminate brutality out of battle. The Japanese, like the 
Germans, did not understand the importance of the political 
factor and they failed to win over the local populations. The 
activities of local resistance groups were for the Japanese, like 
the Germans, a constant thorn in their sides. 

The Japanese were assisted towards some of their early suc- 
cesses by British commanders indulging in what Mao calls ‘the 
subjective approach’ or wishful thinking that leads to false 
assumptions and defeat. The subjective approach led to the 
following type of assumptions that proved disastrous: 

1. That the short stretch of water between the Lyemun penin- 
sula of Hong Kong Island and the mainland was unswimmable 
because of the current. 

2. That the Malayan jungle was impenetrable. 

3. That the Arakan Mountains in Burma were impassable, 
which therefore gave our forces in the Arakan a secure left flank. 

The subjective approach to military problems will be covered 
later in this work. 

Slim solved the logistical problem in Burma by air supply, thus 
reducing the dependence on ground lines of communications. To 
supplement mobile artillery he used air power. On this basis, 
together with intensive and realistic jungle training, Slim was able 
to evolve towards mobile war. His infiltration of a division behind 
the Japanese forces at Meiktila, which achieved complete surprise 
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and resulted in the annihilation of the Japanese forces there, was 
a classic example of what can be achieved through mobile war in 
jungle country. 

Guerrillas in their true sense were not used in Burma to any 
extent, but large-scale infiltration forces were used with varying 
success. Merrill’s Marauders operated with success behind the 
Japanese lines in North Burma for a limited period, particularly 
when their activities were closely coordinated with the main 
operations in that area. Wingate’s Chindits also operated behind 
the Japanese lines, but were of less effect since their activities were 
not coordinated with the main operations, Wingate appeared to 
believe that his force could be effective without intimate co- 
ordination with the main forces and without detailed knowledge 
of enemy dispositions, detailed planning, and highly developed 
intelligence organizations. This was an illusion, but perhaps one 
forced upon him by the determined opposition to his whole con- 
cept by the commander of the main conventional forces. Wingate 
did understand the basic value of guerrilla warfare and was indeed 
the only great practical exponent of it on the Allied side. He 
understood the importance of the base area and the mobile opera- 
tions of the main guerrilla forces from it, as can be seen in his plan 
for the main Chindit operation in Burma. Unfortunately for the 
Western world in general, he was killed before he could bring this 
plan to fruition, and thus the concept of guerrilla warfare among 
Western forces died in an elemental stage of its development, On 
his death in an aircraft accident his plans were cast aside and his 
Chindits already behind the Japanese lines in Burma were grossly 
misemployed, ruined, and finally broken up by those who could 
not see his vision. This was a tragedy for the Western world and 
for the forces of freedom in South-East Asia. 

Some of the Chindit Brigades tried, on Wingate’s death, to 
operate in a sort of roving guerrilla role, thus transgressing a basic 
point made by Mao in the early 1930s: ‘In the present age of 
advanced communications and technology, it is more than ever 
an entirely groundless illusion to attempt to win victory after the 
fashion of the roving insurgents.’! Other brigades were ordered to 
commit the cardinal error of digging in and fighting a static 
defensive battle (e.g. Blackpool). Little wonder that they were 
destroyed as fully effective fighting units, although they gave a very 

1 S.W., Vol. II, p. 135. 
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good account of themselves. The survivors of these mistakes 
should find interest in how they should have operated according 
to Mao Tse-tung; and probably would have done so if Wingate 
had lived. If he had lived, with all his imperfections, he would have 
readily understood the mind of Mao Tse-tung, might thus have 
prevented the debacle of Dien Bien Phu, and would certainly 
have shown the way to prevent the senseless mistakes that have 
been made by the Americans in South Vietnam. 

It was tragic that Wingate was not able to leave behind fully 
formed ideas to provide a sufficiently strong seed of his general 
concept for it to grow among Western forces after the war. 
Wingate left behind only a few disciples with merely an inkling of 
his overall concept. They tried to develop them, but the ardent 
ones were quickly discredited by the military mandarins and the 
energies of the less ardent were successfully diverted. It is an old 
story but a depressingly tragic one, particularly for those like 
Fergusson and Mad Mike Calvert. I only hope that the fuel that 
I now provide will catch fire from the embers of Wingate, fanned 
so diligently throughout the years by the few who had the vision 
and guts to keep on trying. 

Both Merrill’s and Wingate’s ventures showed that infiltration 
forces attempting to indulge in mobile guerrilla war against a 
strong enemy require a considerable degree of special training and 
indoctrination. If they are to carry out the full range of guerrilla 
activities, careful personnel selection is mandatory. The idea that 
one can send in any light infantry unit with scaled-down equip- 
ment is completely false for such jungle operations against strong 
opposing forces. To start with, considerable time is needed to 
indoctrinate all troops, particularly the junior leaders, with the 
philosophy of mobile guerrilla warfare. This means erasing the 
conventional ideas ingrained in them and developing a different 
thought-process. Merrill’s Marauders, in spite of their early 
success, suffered a psychological collapse, and even Wingate 
admitted that troops after three months behind the enemy’s lines 
were finished. 

Slim’s campaign in Burma in 1944-5 was the furthest British 
advance in the development of mobile war in the jungle, even 
though he did not appreciate the use and value of the guerrilla 
arm. Twenty years have since elapsed, but it is sad to record that 
there has been no significant development beyond that point. The 
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validity of this statement can be tested by confronting a military 
audience with a map of jungle country and posing a problem 
concerning an enemy of the same capabilities as the Vietminh. 
The reactions often are: 

1. A search for a river line to defend, or a defensive position 
astride a main road or around an airfield. Considerable ingenuity 
will be used to stay out of the jungle. 

2. Much of the surrounding country will be ruled ‘out of court’ 
to the enemy as impassable to their main forces. 

3. The word ‘infiltration’ will be defined as referring to small 
enemy parties, possibly up to company strength. 

4. It will be assumed that the enemy will advance on a broad 
front, but will be canalized by mountains and jungles along 
convenient lines of approach such as valleys and roads. 

5. Neighbouring ‘neutral’ states will be seized upon as secure 
flanks, 

6. Much effort will be directed to keeping the roads open. 

7. Air supply will be embraced as the complete solution. 

8. Artillery will be neglected in favour of air support. 

g. Administrative areas will be defined as administrative ‘boxes’, 
without the necessary military means of defending them, or the 
understanding of what such a defence entails in the subtraction 
of military effort elsewhere. 

10. Helicopters will be seized upon as the answer to mobility in 
jungle country. 

11. A surprising ignorance will be shown on the development of 
mobile guerrilla warfare by the Communists in Eastern Asia and 
of their capabilities. 

These reactions contain what Mao would describe as subjective 
thinking. They will be considered later in this study. 

Various defensive concepts have been used within the culture of 
mobile warfare, but all have one thing in common—there is no 
indulgence in a defensive battle, except under the circumstances 
described by Mao in Chapter VI. Three general concepts will be 
explained here: 

The first is defence by pure manoeuvre where no positions are 
held. The ‘defensive’ force manoeuvres within the areas to be 
defended, refusing to hold ground or stand for a defensive battle. 
When the ‘attacking’ force has been manoeuvred into an un- 
favourable position the ‘defensive’ force launches a sudden and 
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violent attack to destroy the enemy or at least rout them. The attack 
must only be launched under the right circumstances or, as Mao 
says, ‘We should strike only when we are positively sure that the 
enemy’s situation, the terrain, the people and other conditions are 
all favourable to us and unfavourable to the enemy... . There 
will always be opportunities, and we should not rashly accept 
battle.’ This concept Mao demonstrated time and again in the 
annihilation campaigns launched against him by Chiang Kai-Shek. 
Chiang tried various methods to trap Mao in his mountain base 
area. In the first campaign, Chiang Kai-Shek sent 100,000 troops 
into the Kiansi Hills, deployed in eight columns, against Mao’s 
force of one-third that number. Mao avoided a positional battle 
and held his main force in readiness for the opportunity to come, 
while guerrilla forces fought a series of minor dispersed actions 
over the mountains to wear out and mislead Chiang’s troops. 
When the right moment came Mao concentrated his main force 
and struck at the strongest enemy column at night. Five days later 
he decimated another column in much the same way and Chiang’s 
first campaign ended in a rout. 

In the second campaign, fought over the same ground, Chiang 
endeavoured to enfold Mao’s forces by blocking the exits from the 
mountain region and gradually constricting the centre. Mao again 
waited for his opportunity and then struck at the 5th Route Army, 
whose morale was low and who had placed themselves in dis- 
advantageous circumstances. He destroyed them and in the next 
fifteen days won five battles against the encircling divisions, 
covering 200 miles on foot over the mountains and capturing more 
than 20,000 rifles in the process. 

In the third campaign Chiang Kai-Shek took personal command 
of his forces. He led 300,000 men, including 100,000 of his élite 
personal troops into the same mountains to force Mao to make 
a stand with his back against the Kam River. Mao and his general, 
Chu-Teh, just managed to escape from the trap. They seized the 
initiative and in five days attacked five different columns, moving 
fast by night, feinting here and attacking there. At the end of 
three and a half months Chiang withdrew, leaving behind 35,000 
prisoners and vast quantities of equipment. In these campaigns, 
Mao owed much of his success to his use of guerrilla forces, which 
will be explained in the next chapter. 

1 S.W., Vol. I, p. 233. 
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In the time of the Civil War in England, and after the defeat 
of the Royalist force at Marston Moor, the Duke of Montrose went 
north to champion the King’s cause in Scotland; with no army, 
no weapons, and no money. By August 1644 he had gathered a 
force of 2,700 poorly armed men near Perth, but was desperately 
short of supplies and ammunition. An enemy force of 7,000 infantry 
and 700 cavalry, with artillery, lay at Tippermuir near by. Another 
enemy force, under Lord Burleigh, of over 2,000 infantry, 500 
cavalry, and heavy artillery was at Aberdeen, and the Duke of 
Argyll was leading his clan into Perthshire to trap Montrose. 

On 1 September Montrose struck and destroyed the force at 
Tippermuir, although he had a tactical inferiority of more than one 
to two. Twelve days later he attacked and destroyed the force at 
Aberdeen, and before the large and formidable army of Argyll 
could catch him, Montrose disappeared into the Scottish High- 
lands. Argyll attempted to bring him to battle by burning and 
pillaging Montrose’s lands and the lands of those loyal to him, but 
Montrose was not to be drawn to battle yet. He realized that his 
chance of success lay in his greater mobility through which, by 
constant manoeuvre in a wild and difficult country, he could 
harass and wear out his pursuers until his chance came. So 
Montrose ‘led Argyll’s cavalry a dance for the rest of the year as 
they chased him from Don to Spey, from Spey to Tummel by 
the Tay, the Esk, round again by the Dee and Don, over the 
mountains, away into the inaccessible fastness of Argyllshire, till 
the final victory at Inverlochy’. In February 1645, Montrose 
turned on his pursuers, and after an incredible march over the 
mountains, his force of 1,500 men struck at the enemy army that 
enjoyed a superiority of over 1,000 men, and destroyed them at 
Inverlochy. A month later he attacked and took the town of 
Dundee. As the town fell and when most of his soldiers were 
dispersed about the streets, many of them drunk, news came that 
an army twice the size of his force was approaching within a mile 
of Dundee. With supreme coolness, presence of mind, decision, 
and leadership, he rounded up his force, restored order, and 
escaped after a succession of desperate rearguard actions and a 
non-stop march of three days and two nights. Two months later 
(May) he pursued and defeated an enemy force twice his size at 
Auldean, and in July he destroyed another, of equal strength, at 
Alford. Montrose’s force had now grown to 4,400 infantry and 
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500 cavalry. In August he attacked and annihilated the last enemy 
force in Scotland, of 6,000 infantry and 800 cavalry, at Kilsyth. As 
one writer described this moment, ‘Scotland is now at his feet, 
he has conquered from end to end.’ 

These victories were remarkable because on all but one occasion 
Montrose fought with a tactical inferiority. Yet his grasp of the 
battle, his quickness of decision, and his inspiring leadership 
outweighed this disadvantage. This type of leadership is an 
essential condition for successful mobile warfare, The incredible 
mobility of his troops in the natural medium, their stamina and 
hardness, and their suddenness and vigour in the attack are ex- 
amples of the essential requirements of the instrument for this form 
of warfare. Although the enemy forces almost invariably achieved 
a superior concentration of force in manpower, arms, and equip- 
ment, they did not have the essential leadership or the finely 
tempered instrument of war vital for this concept. 

The second method of defence in the mobile concept is the 
direct attack against an attack, as the Germans demonstrated on 
many occasions, particularly at Arnhem, and which Napoleon 
demonstrated at Rivoli. On this latter occasion Napoleon’s forces 
on the plateau of Rivoli were greatly outnumbered by the com- 
bined strength of five Austrian columns converging on his forces. 
He would have been destroyed there had he not denuded his 
forces opposing four of the enemy columns and concentrated a 
violent attack on the principal enemy column just as it fought its 
way on to the plateau of Rivoli. The charge of N: apoleon’s massed 
infantry columns, with his concentration of artillery firepower and 
the assault of all his cavalry, shattered the main Austrian column 
and won victory. Lee at Chancellorsville summed such moments 
up when he said, ‘I was too weak to defend, so I attacked.’ 

The third defensive method of mobile warfare is to withdraw 
in great strides so that the enemy outruns his logistical support, 
as the Americans inadvertently demonstrated in Korea. In 
October 1950, Peng Teh-Luai, a veteran of the Annihilation 
Campaigns, led eighteen Chinese divisions into Korea, when 
United Nations forces were nearing the River Yalu, and caused a 
rout that made the headlong retreat imposed by the North 
Koreans in July look like an organized manoeuvre. But through 
this chaotic headlong flight which became known as ‘buggin’ 
out’, the United Nations forces were saved. The speed of the 
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flight outstripped the Chinese, who in turn outstripped their 
logistical support. The Chinese failed to exploit the rout and 
gave Ridgway, the United Nations Field Commander, sufficient 
time to restore order and force an eventual stalemate on the enemy. 

There are other methods of mobile defence, but they are used 
in conjunction with other concepts of warfare as Mao explains 
later. 

In the Soviet Union the evolution of mobile warfare continues. 
The following extracts from an article by Marshal Chuikov in 
'zvestia of 21 December 1963 perhaps illustrate this trend: 


The Soviet land troops . . . in the event of war . . . availing themselves 
of the result of blows struck by strategic means and the combined 
operations force, will immediately begin ... military operations ... 
characterized by great expansive scale, exceptional dynamism, and the 
broad application of various forms of manoeuvre. There will be no 
continuous fronts. . . . 

The ... fire and striking power of the Soviet land troops, their 
complete mechanization, their capability to take . . . quick advantage of 
strategic blows, make it possible to carry out deep operations with the 
most decisive aims and speedily. ... The increased fire-power of the 
various branches of the land forces can be judged from the fact that 
the power of a salvo from a modern motorized infantry division, not 
counting its nuclear weapons, has increased over four times in com- 
parison with the salvo of a mechanized corps at the end of the last war. 
The weight of the salvo of artillery and mortars of such a division is 
approximately three times greater than the weight of the salvo from a 
similar American division. .. . 

The land forces possess their own means of anti-aircraft defence. . . . 
In close combined action with the anti-aircraft air force, these are 
capable of reliably and permanently covering the motorized infantry, 
tanks, and rocket troops. . . . 

Our airborne troops ... can land in considerable depth and man- 
oeuvre extensively after landing. Great advances have been made by 
mastering the possibility of active, independent, and highly manoeuv- 
rable action behind the enemy’s lines. . . . 

In the last war the German . . . command had great hopes that major 
water obstacles would be able to delay the offensive of the Soviet 
troops, but neither the Dnieper, the Vistula, nor the Oder could 
stop ... our troops. Even more naive are the hopes of those [Western] 
strategists who have great hopes of water obstacles at the present time. 
... No such water obstacle could be found in Europe or Asia which 
our land forces could not overcome on the move. 


CHAPTER V 
The Concept of Guerrilla Warfare 


Guerrilla warfare steps out of the bounds of tactics and 
knocks at the door of strategy, demanding that problems of 
guerrilla warfare be considered from a strategic viewpoint. 
What deserves our particular attention is that such an exten- 
sive and protracted guerrilla war is quite a new thing in the 
whole history of war. If our enemy neglects to take this into 
account he will certainly come to grief. MAO TSE-TUNG 


GUERRILLA warfare is generally held to be that form of ‘warfare 
on a shoe-string’ conducted by peoples who do not have the means 
of engaging the enemy with the weapons, staffs and military 
organizations, trained troops, and the constant stream of the 
supplies of war necessary for the accepted conduct of war of the 
time. In fact guerrilla warfare, as expounded by Mao Tse-tung, 
goes beyond this definition to a distinct concept of warfare used 
in conjunction with other concepts mainly of the mobile culture. 

Guerrilla troops use methods and tactics based on a high degree 
of mobility, concealment, and an intimate knowledge of the 
country and of the enemy. They base themselves in regions 
inaccessible to the modern weapons of war and choose battle- 
grounds disadvantageous to the methods of warfare of their 
opponents. They depend on the arsenals of their enemies for 
weapons and supplies, since the acquisition of arms of different 
calibres from other sources induces a supply problem which cannot 
be solved unless there is an allied neighbouring country to provide 
a constant stream of war material such as the Communist Chinese 
provided for the Vietminh after 1950 and the Tunisians provided 
for the Algerians. Tactical success depends on an extraordinary 
knowledge of the enemy’s dispositions, tactics, and reactions, an 
overwhelming local superiority, the most careful study and selec- 
tion of ground for an attack, battles of quick decision, and the 
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ability to disperse more quickly than the enemy can rush up 
reinforcements. 

The need to operate in country inaccessible to regular troops 
often deprives guerrilla forces of the comforts of civilization and 
thus the first and constant battle is for survival against nature. 
This battle often saps the energies of guerrilla forces and distracts 
them from engaging the enemy, particularly when the guerrilla 
forces are recruited from peoples who have grown used to the 
comforts of civilization. For such people, who have formed the 
core of most guerrilla movements over the past thirty years, the 
will to fight under difficult conditions requires a strong cause. But 
even the fervour resulting from such a cause cools under the 
influences of hunger, adverse climate, and danger, and in the 
absence of intensive and highly developed methods of indoctrina- 
tion a discipline more brutal than any imposed upon regular forces 
is necessary to hold guerrilla units together, although sometimes 
the brutality of opposing forces contributes to the welding of 
guerrilla units. 

Men have fought as guerrillas throughout the history of war, 
but few guerrilla movements have succeeded by themselves in 
overthrowing the established power. Many of those that have 
succeeded have done so because their opponents were crumbling 
or had collapsed from other causes and the guerrilla movement 
accelerated the process or took timely advantage. 

A guerrilla movement cannot succeed militarily against strong 
regular forces, backed by determined and unscrupulous political 
and economic power, in a region where such power can be 
effectively used. The guerrillas can hold out and win local victories 
in inaccessible regions unsuitable to the form of warfare of regular 
troops, but to overthrow the established power militarily, guerrilla 
forces must eventually face regular troops under conditions suitable 
to the regular form of warfare of the time and this is when they 
are finally destroyed. 

Seldom have properly led, organized, and conducted guerrilla 
movements been destroyed militarily when they have avoided the 
temptation to engage in pitched battles against regular forces, 
and the suppression of such guerrilla forces has in fact always 
remained a virtually unsolvable problem to regular troops. d 

Generally a balance of power is reached between the opposing 
forces; the guerrillas survive in the inaccessible regions, while 
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the established power holds the rest of the country. Tito’s guer- 
rillas in Yugoslavia and the various guerrilla activities conducted 
by other countries overrun by the Germans in the 1939-45 war 
are examples of this impasse. The guerrillas can only wait for the 
time when the established power is destroyed by external events 
whilst doing their utmost to sap the strength of their opponents 
by internal military activities. The established power can only 
hope to contain such guerrilla forces while waiting for their collapse 
from internal stresses. 

As mentioned, some guerrilla movements have succeeded 
through military activities, often of a minor nature, that have 
brought about the political or economic collapse of weakening 
opponents. One example is the Indonesian success in Dutch 
Borneo in 1962 after dropping a few hundred poorly trained 
parachute guerrilla troops, who met with no success against the 
Dutch forces. Nevertheless, this minor action was enough as it 
made the government in Holland realize that they could not 
engage in a drawn-out guerrilla war for economic reasons. Another 
example is Cyprus in 1958. Here an elemental terrorist movement 
succeeded because they were engaged by military forces not 
backed by determined and unscrupulous political and economic 
power. The military actions of British forces were severely ham- 
pered by over-pronounced peacetime humanitarian instincts. An 
example of this occurred over a mountain road that was constantly 
mined by the guerrillas based on the neighbouring villages. A 
British officer who led his convoy over this road one day reacted 
against the death and injuries of his men by seating a Cypriot 
villager on the bonnet of each truck. The mines mysteriously 
disappeared and the convoy travelled to and fro without harm as 
the result of this method, until word reached some higher author- 
ity. The practice was forbidden. The toll on British lives began 
again. But in spite of such restrictions the guerrilla movement 
was brought to the point of military and moral collapse. This would 
have occurred without any increase of pressure by the British 
forces had not the British collapsed politically first. Yet the 
Cypriot movement is useful as a study because, first, the books 
subsequently published by Cypriot writers give excellent ex- 
amples of the stresses inherent within a guerrilla movement; 
secondly, it shows how valueless it is for a military force to 
embark on counter-guerrilla warfare without strong and deter- 
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mined political and economic backing; the Dutch, realizing their 
limitations, were thus wise. This chapter on guerrilla warfare does 
not deal with such minor guerrilla movements that succeeded in 
spite of their pathetic weaknesses, but with movements faced with 
determined and powerful opposition. Only thus can the fuller 
aspects of guerrilla warfare be brought out. 

There are three types of guerrilla movements: national move- 
ments which form when a country is overrun by an invader, and 
particularly when the nation’s military organization is based on a 
strong militia; revolutionary movements which form within a 
country to overthrow the established government; and special 
forces created by regular forces for operations in enemy-con- 
trolled areas. While a national movement starts with the great 
advantage of having the support or at least the sympathy of the 
people, the remains of their regular forces, and the machinery of 
government, the revolutionary movement has to begin from scratch 
in enlisting the support of the people and training military forces 
and the machinery of a new government. There are thus few 
notable examples of successful and lasting revolutionary guerrilla 
movements before the present century. In both types the impasse 
between the guerrillas and the established government recurs 
throughout history: the national movements hoping to make the 
occupation of their country too expensive for the invaders, the 
revolutionary type hoping for a political collapse of the established 
government. Again both have owed their eventual success or 
failure mainly to the events of the time outside their control, and 
this is perhaps one reason why guerrilla warfare has not been 
regarded as a distinct concept worthy of special study or develop- 
ment; or anyway this is a convenient excuse. A reason closer to the 
truth comes from an article! in the Revue militaire générale: 


Regular armies have almost never succeeded in gaining the ascendancy 
over guerrilla forces of any importance. Perhaps it is because of a sub- 
conscious desire to hide this impotence that the great commanders have 
minimized the role of guerrilla operations, 


And the reason for this impotence is one particularly characteristic 
of the historical stage of twilight of one type of culture and the 
emergence of another: 


1 By ‘Colonel Nemo’ (R.M.G., Jan. 1957), translated and digested in 
Military Review, C. & G. S. (U.S.) Vol. 37 (Nov. 1957), P- 99- 
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The long list of unsuccessful operations against guerrillas is a product 
of the inflexibility of military leaders as well as their intransigent tactics, 
This military arteriosclerosis has existed down the ages and is more 
evident towards the end of each epic period in the style of warfare, 
symbolised by a major transition of the conventional warfare of the day. 
The words of the late George Santayana echo the grim prospects 
awaiting future commanders who show symptoms of this cancerous 
military affliction—those who will not learn from history, are con- 
demned to repeat it.’ 


But Mao Tse-tung learnt from history. His revolutionary 
guerrilla movement began with all the disadvantages inherent in 
this type of movement: few men, few arms, and no one trained in 
government. Yet between 1926 and 1930 he had built his forces 
up almost to a stage comparable to the beginning of a national 
movement. The population of the region had been indoctrinated 
and fully supported him. Mao had discovered how to use guer- 
rillas. He used them over a wide area to entice, confuse, and con- 
tain the main enemy forces while his main forces waited for their 
opportunity. When he finally struck, he achieved complete surprise 
and destroyed the Field Commander and his Staff, a divisional 
headquarters, and two brigades. ‘Not a man or a horse escaped,’ 
Mao boasted. Chiang’s forces fought blindly and fruitlessly. They 
were repeatedly misled by attacks from guerrillas into believing 
that they were engaging Mao’s main forces when Mao was miles 
away. Mao’s main forces were troops who had been through the 
mill of guerrilla warfare and were in varying stages of evolving to 
fully regular formations capable of engaging in mobile warfare. 
Their guerrilla background was an ideal basis for mobile warfare. 
Their capacity for rapid movement over the mountains, for whirl- 
wind violent attacks, and for night operations outmatched Chiang 
Kai-Shek’s forces. One of Chiang’s generals summed up his 
experiences with this remark: “The stout have worn themselves 
thin and the thin have worn themselves to death.’2 

Compared to other types of warfare engaged in by regular 
forces, Mao points out that ‘Guerrilla warfare is different only in 


1 Lt. Col. J. P. Kutger, ‘Irregular warfare in transition’, in Franklin 
Mark Osanka, Modern Guerrilla Warfare, Free Press of Glencoe, Ill. 
(Collier-Macmillan, London, 1962), p. 52. 

2 S.W., Vol. I, p. 217. 
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degree and form,’! The differences in degree and form are inter- 
related. In guerrilla warfare offensive actions predominate over 
all other forms of action. Offensive actions usually take the form 
of surprise attacks. The degree of surprise necessary is greater in 
guerrilla warfare than in other types of warfare. Major offensive 
actions take the form of exterior-line encirclements, but against a 
smaller segment of the enemy because it is necessary to have a 
greater relative concentration of force than is normal. This is 
because there is a greater demand for the battle to terminate more 
quickly than enemy reinforcements can arrive. A higher assurance 
of victory is required before battle is accepted. This necessitates a 
different form and a greater degree of analysis and planning at 
lower levels before deciding the place and form of operation. The 
form of commanding and controlling guerrillas is different. A 
greater authority and freedom of action is delegated to com- 
manders at lower level so as to enhance the greater degree of 
flexibility necessary in the form or methods of operation. The form 
of movement is different. Greater mobility is required. Emphasis 
is on quick concentration and rapid dispersion, Different forms of 
deception and concealment are used and to a greater degree. 
Hit-and-run raids and night actions play a more important part, 
as opposed to being the exception in other forms of warfare. 
Forms of supply are different. Guerrillas always choose the wea- 
pons of the enemy so that the enemy will be the supplier of 
ammunition, and forms of tactical operations are often governed 
by this principle. The task of acquiring food is decentralized to 
lower combat levels as opposed to creating a cumbersome central- 
ized supply system, The degree of dispersion of forces, and 
operational tasks other than destruction of enemy forces, go hand 
in hand. Such tasks as harassing the enemy, containing and 
disrupting operations are carried out over a large area, and the 
circumstances demand that the guerrillas disperse even more 
widely on the completion of each task to avoid their own destruc- 
tion. The vital task of social, economic, and political work among 
the people is a further aspect of the degree of dispersion, as is 
intelligence work. 

According to Mao Tse-tung the success of guerrilla warfare 
depends on the presence of three main conditions: a big country, 
support of the people, and secure base areas. 

1 S.M.W., p- 155. 
D.E.—7 
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A big country is essential, but in terms of time as opposed to 
distance. If the countryside is open and flat considerable space is 
needed for guerrilla operations, whereas in mountainous and 
heavily wooded country a viable area for guerrilla war can be much 
smaller. The dense jungles of South-East Asia are ideal guerrilla 
country, for here operations are possible in relatively small areas. 
The density of population of rural areas is also a factor, as heavily 
populated areas lend themselves to the guerrilla technique of 
concealment among the population. An area of similar size and 
vegetation without population does not afford the same conceal- 
ment. 

To all guerrilla movements the support of the people is of prime 
importance, but to revolutionary movements it is the whole basis, 
for guerrilla warfare cannot begin without first enlisting the sup- 
port of the people and cannot be sustained without their continued 
support. Guerrilla movements cannot expand until the area of 
support expands, and their forces cannot develop without a 
constant increase in active supporters; indeed, as Mao points out, 
the people are the water in which the guerrilla fish swim. Support 
of the people results from political mobilization, which Mao 
describes thus: 


First, it means telling the army and the people about the political 
objective of the war. Every soldier and every civilian should be made to 
understand why the war must be fought and how it concerns him... . 
Next, it is not enough simply to explain the objective; the steps and 
policies to attain [it] must also be made clear, that is, there must be a 
political programme. . . . Without a precise, specific political programme, 
we cannot mobilize all the armed forces and all the people to resist . . . 
to the end. Next, how to mobilize? By word of mouth, by leaflets and 
bulletins, by newspapers, books, and pamphlets, through theatrical per- 
formances and the films, through schools, through mass organizations, 
and through cadres. 


It is of course a requirement that control of these media of com- 
munications must first be achieved. Mao continues: 


... Next, it is not enough to mobilize only once; [it] must be done 
regularly . . . [and] must link . . . up with the developments in the war 
and with the life of the soldiers and the people. . . . This is a matter of 
the first magnitude on which victory primarily depends. . . . We dwell 


1 S.W., Vol. II, pp. 204-5. 
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upon it at the risk of repetition precisely because we cannot win in 
war without political mobilization. There are, of course, many other 
conditions indispensable to victory, but political mobilization is the 
most fundamental.* 


Political mobilization among the people starts in earnest in the 
first area selected to become the guerrilla base area. The require- 
ments and types of base areas will be covered later, but the methods 
of political mobilization become clearer by following its develop- 
ment in the base area. 

All power . . . should be employed to arouse the people. . . . We must 
arm the people, i.e. organize self-defence corps and guerrilla units. . . . 
We must form mass organizations; workers, peasants, youth, women, 
children, merchants, and members of the free professions, according to 
the degree of their political consciousness. .. . We must proceed with 
the elimination of the forces of collaborators in the open or under cover.? 


The ‘free professions’ are those that are not connected with the 
organization of government. Key members of professions such as 
police, civil service, and local government are ‘the forces of 
collaborators’. Presumably people who do not readily succumb 
to political indoctrination are regarded as having too little ‘poli- 
tical consciousness’. Ernesto ‘Che’ Guevara, a natural revolu- 
tionary who applied mainly the military aspects of Mao’s philo- 
sophy to the circumstances in Cuba, apes Mao when he says, 
‘It is necessary to take measures to ensure the indoctrination of the 
inhabitants of the base region as well as to take necessary pre- 
cautions against the implacable foes of the revolution . . . in such 
matters [i.e. ‘the implacable foes’] the guerrillas must be ruthless. 
There can be no enemies in dangerous places within the area of 
operations.’$ 

The most successful guerrilla leader and theorist since Mao 
Tse-tung and Chu-Teh is Vo Nguyen Giap of North Vietnam. 
His successes in North Vietnam leading to Dien Bien Phu and 
his development of the theories of Mao in various writings and 
speeches make him the leading authority on guerrilla warfare after 
Mao. He throws further light on political mobilization and the way 
to ensure indoctrination: 


1 S.W., Vol. II, pp. 204, 205, 217, and 241; and S.M.W., pp. 229 and 
261. 

2 S.W., Vol. II, p. 141. 

ê Ernesto Guevara, in Osanka (ed.), op. cit., pp. 340 and 348. 
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In the early years political mobilization among the masses was the 
main preparatory task for armed insurrection. The propaganda and 
organization of the masses which were carried out everywhere in the 
country, particularly at key points, were decisive. 

The Viet Bac mountain regions were chosen by the Party Central 
Committee as the armed bases. These secret bases were localities where 
the revolutionary movement was firm and the organization of the masses 
well-founded. Underground cadres, militarized teams, armed shock 
teams and local armed groups and platoons gradually appeared. 

The guiding principle was armed propaganda at this stage, political 
activities were more important than military activities. Armed activity 
was used to safeguard, consolidate and develop the political bases. 
Central points were established for propaganda and for dealing with 
traitors, while a posture of a legal struggle was maintained for the broad 
masses because the setting-up of revolutionary power was then not 
opportune. t 


The nature of what Mao calls ‘political mobilization’ and 
Guevara calls ‘indoctrination’ is apparent in Giap’s ‘armed propa- 
ganda’. Whereas the young can be motivated along the desired 
path by appealing to the inherent idealism of youth, and the 
dissatisfaction of older dissidents can be exploited, a proportion 
of the population, the ‘fence-sitters’, are motivated in the right 
direction through fear and through a display of strength—hence 
armed propaganda. The people who have succeeded in the 
environment of the time and place and occupy positions of relative 
wealth and authority, are also coerced into co-operation or are 
eliminated. 'These people find themselves in an awkward position. 
Although many have acquired their status through means that are 
dishonest by any standards, others have succeeded through busi- 
ness and social practices previously regarded as normal. Suddenly 
the laws of morality change and the very methods previously 
accepted as astute but honest become corrupt and criminal. Such 
people are generally not killed indiscriminately. In ‘enemy’ areas 
they are warned and the masses are made aware of these warnings 
before execution takes place. In guerrilla areas the masses are 
aroused against them by what appear to those of the old morality 
to be elaborate trumped-up charges which finally lead to the 
carefully staged People’s Courts: a stratagem which involves the 
masses in the proceedings and involves them in the subsequent 


1 P.W.P.A., pp. 78 and 79. 
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executions. In this way the people of these areas lose their souls to 
the Communists. 

It would be quite wrong to imagine that the support of the people 
is achieved through direct intimidation, even though the words 
‘coerced’ and ‘fear’ have been used in the preceding paragraph. 
Intimidation is a dangerous weapon to use as it often misfires. 
At the best it only produces passive and temporary support which 
is hardly the correct basis for a guerrilla movement. The support 
of the people enjoyed by Mao in China, by Ho Chi-Minh in 
Indo-China, and the Vietcong in South Vietnam was, and is, 
hardly passive. It is often the predicted brutality of the enemy 
that creates fear and when this brutality occurs the survivors are 
convinced and thereafter give their active support to the guerrillas. 
For example uncommitted villagers are warned by Communist 
cadres of the brutality of enemy troops. They are told that the 
troops may first come in apparent friendship but that this is just 
to put the villagers off their guard and to spy out the land for an 
eventual extermination raid. They are shown photographs of what 
happened at other villages as ‘proof’ of their likely fate. “Eye- 
witnesses’ from other villages recount horrible tales of what 
happened to their mothers, sisters, and wives when eventually the 
enemy troops cut loose. So to provide early warning and to protect 
themselves the villages put naily boards on some of the approaches 
and look-outs on others, perhaps some learn to hide in ponds and 
breathe through reeds, and it seems sensible to construct tunnels 
for use in an emergency. Thus the stage is set by the Communist 
cadre. One day the unsuspecting soldiers come on a routine patrol. 
Someone steps on a naily board and screams in agony, a shot is 
fired from a thicket by one of the Communist cadre, and perhaps 
another explodes a mine. All hell breaks loose as the tensed-up 
soldiers career through the village firing at random and squirting 
flame-throwers down tunnels. Women and children are burned and 
a terrified farmer hiding in the pond is dragged out and treated as 
a Vietcong. Thus the soldiers are seen to be brutal. When the 
soldiers leave the village the survivors are Vietcong, although they 
were just frightened, defenceless farmers before the soldiers came. 

Different policies for gaining the support of the people are 
adopted for each segment of the population and these segments or 
layers are closely analysed. There are, according to Mao, various 
categories of landlords and compradors, middle class or national 
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bourgeoisie, at least three groups of petty bourgeoisie, five cate- 
gories of semi-proletariat, three of proletariat, and four categories 
of peasants, each with different characteristics and each demanding 
a different approach.* 

In addition there are regional differences. Coercion and forms 
of intimidation are used selectively with certain segments or 
classes of society, at a certain stage, or as Mao says: 


In this period, it was necessary to establish the absolute authority of the 
peasants. . . . To put it bluntly, it was necessary to bring about a brief 
reign of terror in every rural area; otherwise one could never suppress 
the activities of the counter-revolutionaries . . . or overthrow the author- 
ity of the gentry. . . .? 


But taking the whole of the methods to secure the support of the 
people, direct intimidation is a minor and temporary part; indeed 
the exception, albeit a vitally important one. As Guevara points 
out, ‘we sincerely believe that terrorism is a negative weapon which 
in no way produces the desired results. ..on the other hand, 
personal assassination is permissible under certain chosen cir- 
cumstances.’ The general principles are, as Mao put it: 


We must go among the masses; arouse them to activity; concern our- 
selves with their weal and woe; ... work earnestly and sincerely in 
their interests and solve their problems of salt, rice, shelter, clothing, 
and childbirth. ... The ... women want to learn ploughing and hoeing. 
Whom can we get to teach them? Children want to go to school. Has 
any primary school been set up? The wooden bridge over there is too 
narrow... . Should not repairs be made? . . . All such problems con- 
cerning the living conditions of the masses should be placed on our 
agenda. . .. We should make the broad masses realize that we represent 
their interests, that our life and theirs are intimately interwoven. We 
should make them understand on the basis of these matters the tasks 
of a higher order which we propose, namely the tasks of the revolution- 
ary war... [but] we must not be bureaucratic in our methods... . 
This great evil, bureaucracy, must be thrown into the cesspool. 
We certainly must reject authoritarianism . . . [but] adopt instead the 
method of patient persuasion.* 


1 S.W., Vol. I, pp. 13-20, 29-33, 138-40, 155-60; Vol. ITI, pp. 57-65 
and 88-95. 

2 S.W., Vol. I, p. 27. 

3 Ernesto Guevara, op. cit., p. 371. 

* S.W., Vol. I, pp. 135, 136, 149, 150, and 151. 
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This is the real foundation of the active support of the people and 
it is accomplished through armed units split up among the people, 
but particularly through cadres. Mao says: 

Our revolution depends on the cadres, just as Stalin has said, ‘Cadres 
decide everything.’ The organization of our party must be expanded 
throughout the country; it must purposefully train tens of thousands of 
cadres and several hundreds of . . . mass leaders, These . . . must under- 
stand Marxism-Leninism . . . must have political insight . . . be full of 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, [be] capable of solving problems indepen- 
dently . . . in the midst of difficulties . . . work loyally and devotedly 
for the nation, the class, and the Party.' 

The success of Communist guerrilla movements is based on the 
intensive but subtle and patient indoctrination of civilians and of 
the armed forces. Failure occurs when this fundamental has not 
been observed to the degree laid down in Mao’s doctrines. The 
guerrillas in Greece failed because they alienated the population 
by direct terrorism, causing them to flee from the countryside 
and depopulate the guerrilla areas. The guerrillas were not suc- 
cessful in Malaya nor in the Philippines partly because Mao’s 
intensive methods were not used; they thus could not withstand 
the pressures of the counter-measures taken against them. 

The intensive indoctrination of the armed forces, adopted by 

the Communists, produces a very high level of morale which is 
reflected in the fanatical spirit of their soldiers in battle. Similar 
indoctrination of the armed forces of Japan produced a spirit in 
battle between 1941 and 1945 that was a main cause of their early 
successes and made them stubborn fighters in defence. The result 
of such indoctrination is described by Miles Smeeton in an account 
of an attack against a Japanese position during the final Burma 
campaign: 
Only the tank hunters had been killed outside their foxholes. All the 
others were full. There they still sat. Some pocked and smashed with 
bullets, some with their clothes still smouldering from the tracer. . . . 
If a British regiment had fought against such odds as they had fought, 
the story would live forever in their history, but it was not unusual for 
the Japanese to fight like this, and it may be that in Japanese eyes it 
was just considered that they had done their duty and that no further 
comment was needed.” 


1 S.W., Vol. I, pp. 279-80. E 
2 Miles Smeeton, A Change of Jungles, Rupert Hart-Davis, London, 
1962, p. 91. 
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John Masters describes the Japanese thus: 


They are the bravest people I have ever met. In our armies, any of them, 
nearly every Japanese would have had a Congressional Medal or a 
Victoria Cross. It is the fashion to dismiss their courage as fanaticism 
but this only begs the question. They believed in something, and they 
were willing to die for it, for any smallest detail that would help to 
achieve it. What else is bravery? They pressed home their attacks when 
no other troops in the world would have done so, when all hope of suc- 
cess was gone; except that it never really is, for who can know what the 
enemy have suffered, what is his state of mind? The Japanese simply 
came on, using all their skill and rage, until they were stopped, by death, 
In defence they held their ground with a furious tenacity that never 
faltered. They had to be killed, company by company, squad by squad, 
man by man, to the last. 


A similar spirit sustained the Chinese troops in Korea and the 
Vietminh troops in Indo-China. Indeed, indoctrination has made 
Communist guerrilla movements more difficult to combat than 
any other revolutionary movement in this century. The methods 
and time used in this indoctrination could well be emulated by 
Western forces. 

Guerrilla forces were formed in Indo-China through gradual 
development in auxiliary military tasks from village guards, who 
ensured the continued support of the village, defended the village, 
and carried out minor sabotage and sniping operations, to militia 
troops, who were part-time guerrillas taking part in more ambitious 
operations, to full-time regional troops, operating at company and 
battalion level under an established staff organization that co- 
ordinated the troops of the region for large-scale operations. But 
support of the people means much more than providing guerrilla 
troops. As Mao points out: 


The mobilization of the . . . people throughout the country will create 
a vast sea in which to drown the enemy, create the conditions that will 
make up for our inferiority in arms and other things, and create the 
[requirements] for overcoming every difficulty in the war.” 


In fact, the support of the people provided such conditions vital 
to the success of guerrilla warfare as a greater mobility in the 


‘John Masters, The Road Past Mandalay, Four Square edition, 
London, 1964, pp. 155-6. 
2 S.M.W., p. 228. 
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natural medium than the enemy, through the extensive use of 
porters and supply through the ‘grow-more-food campaign’, 
launched among the indoctrinated rural areas, and the build-up 
of underground supply-points in all areas of operations. It also 
provided the vital requirement of a superior intelligence system to 
that of the enemy. 

But support of the people is not only geared to military aims, 
Military action is only one part of the whole structure of guerrilla 
warfare and cannot on its own make any significant contribution to 
victory in a revolutionary war. Giap illustrates the whole of guer- 
rilla warfare like this: 


We fought not only in the military field, but also in the political, 
economic, and cultural fields. The political aim was to educate the 
people, mobilize them, and smash the enemy’s schemes to divide and 
deceive us... . In the economic field great efforts had to be made to 
build up a war economy for a long war. At the same time we sabotaged 
the enemy’s economy. In the cultural field we had to develop the spirit 
of the Resistance on a mass basis and to heighten patriotism and hatred. 
Simultaneously we had to actively struggle against the enemy’s debased 
culture . . . and break . . . the enemy’s counter-propaganda,* 


If one reflects on this statement one comes to realize why the 
political components of the revolutionary organization are more 
important than the military components, and why the latter must 
be under the control of the former at all organizational levels. One 
of the curious features of many organizations set up to defeat 
guerrillas is that the military cart is often put before the political 
horse. Although this is sometimes unavoidable, as when the politi- 
cal and civil components are very weak, it nevertheless gravely 
inhibits the possibilities of complete success. Such was the case 
during the Malayan Emergency. 

In the beginning, when the seed of a revolutionary guerrilla 
movement is being planted, it needs time to gather sufficient 
strength to withstand government counter-measures. Guerrilla 
base areas are thus formed in inaccessible regions unfavourable to 
the kind of operations for which government forces have been 
trained and equipped, in which the revolutionary government and 
armed forces can develop in comparative security. The formation 
and location of such bases are closely guarded secrets. So begins 
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the cancer which can eventually destroy an established govern- 
ment and, as with cancer of the body, there are usually no outward 
symptoms at this stage. When symptoms do appear it is often too 
late to save the patient. 

The ‘disciples’ of Mao agree on the need for guerrilla bases. 
Mao says, ‘It is impossible to sustain guerrilla war in the enemy’s 
rear without base areas.’ Giap said, “The building of bases for a 
steadfast and long resistance was an important strategic considera- 
tion’? Mao goes on to describe the types of base areas and the 
requirements for establishing them: 


Any of the enemy-occupied territories falls into one of the following 

three categories: 

1. Guerrilla base areas, controlled by our guerrilla units and our organs 
of political power. 

2. Guerrilla areas or intermediate zones contested by both sides which 
guerrillas could not completely occupy but only consistently harass 
and attack. 

3- Enemy areas in the grip of the established régime. 

The duty of the leaders of guerrilla warfare is to expand the terri- 
tories of the first and second kinds and reduce the areas of the third 
kind. This is the strategic task of guerrilla warfare. Guerrilla areas will 
be transformed into guerrilla base areas when they have gone through 
the necessary processes in a guerrilla war, that is, when a large number 
of enemy troops have been annihilated or defeated, the established 
régime destroyed, the activity of the people called forth, popular 
organizations formed, the peoples’ armed forces developed, and political 
power established. ... To convert a guerrilla area into a base area is 
therefore a painstaking process of creation, for whether a guerrilla area 
has been transformed into a base area depends on how far the enemy is 
annihilated and the masses of the people are aroused. . . . Consolidation 
(i.e. organizing the people and training the troops) is also necessary, for 
without it no vigorous expansion is possible. If we only attend to ex- 
pansion and forget about consolidation we cannot withstand the 
enemy’s attacks, and the result is that not only is the territory gained in 
the course of expansion lost, but the very existence of the base area is 
endangered. 


Mao devotes a complete chapter to the establishment of base 
areas and goes into further points than those outlined above. The 


1 S.W., Vol. II, p. 135. 2 P.W.P.A., p. 110. 
3 See S.W., Vol. II, pp. 134-45. 
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same theory on the types of areas and their development is ex- 
pressed by Giap when describing the war in Indo-China: 


In the enemy-controlled area there were guerrilla zones and guerrilla 
bases intersecting and encircling one another. The process of develop- 
ing was that of ever-widening our free zones and guerrilla areas and 
ever-narrowing the enemy-occupied areas. 


A revolutionary movement needs base areas to develop and 
train not only its military forces but also the new government, 
which is more difficult and takes much longer. In fact, the pace of 
military activities should be set by this development of government, 
because a revolutionary movement can only finally be established 
and the full rewards of military victory be reaped by replacing the 
established government with a government capable of curing the 
ills on which the seeds of the revolution were sown—a point often 
missed by revolutionary leaders. Mao realized this, and after the 
‘Long March’ of 1934-5, he left military operations to his generals 
and concentrated on the development of government. When, over 
ten years later, he finally defeated the Kuomintang he was able 
to impose over the chaos resulting from the Civil War a more 
effective machinery of government than China had known for 
many centuries, and more quickly than the Russians managed after 
their revolution. 

Giap described the development of guerrilla forces and guerrilla 
operations and principles between 1945 and 1949 in Indo-China. 
He spoke first about the political mobilization of the people and 
the establishment of base areas prior to 1945 when the Japanese 
held Indo-China, but ruled through the French machinery of 
government which had been allowed to continue after the Japanese 
occupation of the country. This was the period when ‘the setting- 
up of revolutionary power was not then opportune’, Then the 
Japanese took over complete control from the French and Giap 
describes the build-up of guerrilla warfare from this point: 


With the Japanese coup de force of 9 March 1945, the situation under- 

went great changes; Japanese fascism had not had time to consolidate 

its rule in Indo-China and was suffering successive defeats on various 

battlefronts. The Party Control Committee quickly appreciated the 

facts behind the new political situation and issued orders to mobilize a 
1 P.W.P.A., p. 110. 
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strong anti-Japanese movement for national salvation. This would be 
the prelude for the general insurrection. 

Preparations were made for the general uprising when conditions were 
ripe. The Party Central Committee worked out the policy for guerrilla 
warfare, brought all armed forces under a single command and set up 
revolutionary power in areas where the guerrillas were operating. From 
the [guerrilla base areas in the north and in several localities in the 
midlands] Armed Propaganda Units and National Salvation Units 
attacked the district towns and set up revolutionary power. The 1945 
August General Insurrection was successful because the Party Central 
Committee had accurately analysed what the conditions should be for 
the general insurrection to break out and gain success, Faced by the 
people’s power, Bao Dai abdicated. On 2 September .. . at historic 
Ba Dinh Square, President Ho Chi-Minh read the Declaration of 
Independence. The Democratic Republic of Vietnam came into 
being. 

Soon after the [1945] August revolution the French colonialists, 
assisted by British forces, invaded Vietnam and occupied Saigon on 23 
September 1945. On 19 December 1946 the national resistance war 
broke out. This resistance was carried on for nine years [against the 
French, backed by the United States of America]. It ended through our 
great victory at Dien Bien Phu, with our political triumph at the 
Geneva Conference, 

The Vietnamese war of liberation had to be a hard and long war; vic- 
tory could be achieved by no other means. Time was needed to mobilize, 
organize and foster the forces of the Resistance, to wear out the enemy 
forces, gradually reverse the balance of forces, turning our weaknesses 
into strength and availing ourselves of the changes in the international 
situation. To get everyone to thoroughly understand the guiding 
principle of long-term war was not only a big work of organization 
militarily and economically, but also a process of ideological education 
and struggle against erroneous tendencies which appeared many times. 
The ideological remoulding drives in the Party and the Army, and the 
propaganda work among the people, consolidated their determination to 
wage the long war, heightened their confidence in final victory, and 
enabled the guiding principles to penetrate more deeply into their minds. 
To wage the war we had to highlight the spirit of self-reliance. Our 
people had to fight when encircled on all sides, to look for their supplies 
on the battlefields, to capture enemy weapons to arm themselves, to 
economize in munitions, to develop their endurance and to learn to 
improvize. Only thus could we maintain and gradually augment our 
forces while progressively destroying those of the enemy. Initially it 
was necessary to accumulate thousands of small victories. This gradu- 
ally altered the balance of forces. We contented ourselves with attacking 
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when success was certain, refusing to give battle when losses were likely 
or to engage in hazardous actions. 

At the outset of the war we had to resort to guerrilla fighting, which 
led us to great victories. It could be used in the mountains as well as in 
the delta. It could be waged with good or mediocre material and even 
without arms, and enabled us to equip ourselves at the cost of the enemy; 
indeed a great part of our military materials came from war booty. 
Eventually every commune had its fortified village, every district its 
regional troops fighting under command of the local branches of the 
Party and the People’s Administration, in liaison with the regular 
forces, to wear down and annihilate the enemy. 

Guerrilla warfare is the way of fighting which relies on the heroic spirit 
to triumph over modern weapons, avoiding the enemy when he is 
stronger, attacking when he is the weaker, now scattering and now 
regrouping one’s forces, now wearing out and now exterminating the 
enemy, fighting him so that wherever he goes he is submerged in a sea 
of armed people. The wearing out of the enemy is done with one’s 
scattered forces. It is also necessary to regroup large armed forces in 
favourable conditions in order to achieve supremacy in attack at a given 
point and at a given time to annihilate the enemy. . . . But it must be 
emphasized that military operations are always combined with political 
and economic action. There are no fixed lines to the front; it is wherever 
the enemy is to be found. Flexibility, speed, surprise and suddenness 
in attack and retreat are essential to success. The main objective is the 
destruction of the enemy manpower and one should not exhaust one- 
self by trying to hold or occupy land even though the holding of ground 
may be necessary for certain moments temporarily for the preservation 
of one’s main force. At variance with numerous other countries which 
waged revolutionary wars, Vietnam, in the first years of its struggle, 
did not and could not engage in pitched battles. 

From 1948 the enemy used the main part of their force for pacification 
and for consolidating the already occupied areas. They gradually ex- 
tended their zone of occupation in the North and brought the major 
part of the Red River delta under their control. They followed a prin- 
ciple of wide dispersion, scattering their forces over thousands of 
military posts to occupy territory and control the localities. Our answer 
to this was the extension of guerrilla warfare, transforming the enemy’s 
rear into our front line. Our units operated in small packets. Indepen- 
dent companies and battalions penetrated deeply into enemy-controlled 
zones. Our army grew in the struggle; our fully-fledged guerrilla units 
developed, our militia units grew." 


1 See P.W.P.A., pp. 20-21, 29-30, 48-49, 52, 80-81, 85-86, 88, 100- 
102, 104, and 106, 
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The French military posts assisted the growth and development 
of Giap’s forces. The size, layout, armament, strengths, and habits 
of each post were known, as were the reinforcement routes and 
the distance to the likely reinforcement unit. From this basic data 
it was not difficult to assess the number of troops, the armaments, 
the tactics, and the time needed to overrun the post. It was not 
difficult to delay the arrival of ground reinforcements by mining 
the roads and by ambushes. A training cadre would arrive in the 
locality of a fort selected for destruction and ‘politically mobilize’ 
the required number of men to destroy it. Training would begin 
which would culminate not in a passing-out parade, but in the 
attack on the fort. Sand models of the fort would be built and all 
aspects of the attack and the dispersal would be rehearsed to 
perfection. The scattered military posts and forts thus provided 
excellent limited objectives for the training and development of 
Giap’s forces, or as he puts it: “Training was in touch with practical 
fighting. The troops were trained in accordance with the next day’s 
fighting, and victory or defeat in the fighting was the best gauge 
for the control and assessment of training.’! 

Guerrilla warfare has its strength and weakness as have the 
other concepts of warfare. Its value lies in: 

1. Its wide range of activities that, if properly co-ordinated, can 
bring about the economic and political collapse of a state. 

2. Its analytical approach to military operations based on ex- 
ploiting the rigidity and weaknesses in the methods of oppo- 
nents. 

3. The considerable range of assistance that can be provided for 
the main forces, particularly the preparation of the battlefield and 
the neutralizing of reserves. 

4. The large number of enemy troops that can be neutralized in 
defence of vulnerable points, out of all proportion to the number 
of guerrillas employed. 

5. The economic and military burden imposed on a country 
forced to undertake offensive counter-guerrilla operations. 

6. The cheapness of this form of warfare, since guerrillas must 
depend for much of their supply on the enemy. 

7. The ability of guerrillas to wear down enemy forces materially 
and in morale, by ceaseless attacks day and night throughout the 
whole country. 

1 P.W.P.A., p. 137. 
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8. The ability to prepare the ground for political consolidation 
in the van of the main invaders. 

9. The difficulties imposed on regular troops imbued with the 
positional culture when trying to combat guerrillas. 

The limitations or difficulties of guerrilla warfare are: 

1. Guerrillas, who invariably operate under adverse physical 
and psychological conditions, require an exceptionally high degree 
of morale that is not easily attained. 

2. Guerrillas can only operate in force successfully in areas 
where regular troops cannot bring their full range of modern 
weapons to bear, and in areas that are unsuitable to the formations 
and tactics of the opposing regular forces. 

3. Guerrillas cannot destroy a strong state through military 
action alone. 

4. Sustained attacks are not feasible against forces able to rush 
up reinforcements quickly. 

5. The enemy can only be engaged profitably when circumstances 
are entirely favourable and success is certain, as guerrilla forces 
can take few chances. 

6. It takes a considerable amount of time to create effective 
guerrilla forces. 

7. Overwhelming superiority is required for a major attack. 

8. Guerrilla warfare is not effective unless the conditions on 
which the concept is based are present. 

Indeed, as linear war becomes difficult when the line is broken, 
as positional war becomes invalid when the power of enemy mobile 
forces exceeds the strength of fortifications, as mobile war becomes 
hopeless when forces lose their power of manoeuvre, so guerrilla 
warfare fails when it loses the support of the people. This support 
is dependent on the exploitation of dissatisfaction, indeed even 
the dissatisfaction of the people of a national state that is overrun 
by an enemy requires exploitation before it bursts forth into the 
full fervour of nationalism. The other general causes of discontent 
often exploited by revolutionary guerrilla movements are the lack 
of political expression of the people and adverse economic con- 
ditions. In Vietnam the Vietminh exploited all three aspects of 
dissatisfaction to win the support of the people; the French failed 
to remedy any of them. 

Once political indoctrination has been completed by a guerrilla 
movement, it is extremely difficult to remedy the situation because 
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of the presence of convinced revolutionaries in each village, and 
the presence of enemy guerrilla forces in the area. However, a 
number of methods have been tried with varying success. In 
Algeria, French spies infiltrated into villages under the guise of 
A.L.N. troops escaping from the French after some battle in the 
area. They arrived singly and were hidden from the French by 
the villagers. After they had been in the village long enough to 
know the sympathies of each individual a French column would 
occupy the village and the hard-core revolutionaries would be 
picked out by the spy and removed. The remainder of the villagers 
were then re-indoctrinated by the French, armed for their protec- 
tion, defences built, radio equipment issued, and the village 
brought within the defensive patrol area of a French mobile 
column. This system achieved considerable success, except when 
an A.L.N. battalion arrived while the French mobile column was 
distracted elsewhere and the pro-French villagers destroyed. Such 
a system depends for its success on the conviction, not of a few 
leaders, but of the great majority of the population who must be 
prepared to lay down their lives for what they believe. This can 
only be done with an ideology stronger than that of the Nationalist 
or Communist revolutionaries. It is extremely difficult to demon- 
strate a convincing ideology when troops foreign to the country 
are used. With such troops one can generally only suppress or 
transplant the population from the area of operations. But both 
methods by themselves are only short-term solutions. Success lies 
fundamentally in the political and economic fields, for without 
genuine political and economic improvements, military action even 
by troops native to the country cannot provide a final solution. 
Ramon Magsaysay of the Philippines understood this, and when 
he was appointed Secretary of Defence, he first purged the army 
and the police of corruption and instituted effective land reform. 
Having shown concrete improvements, Magsaysay began to re- 
ceive the support of the people against the Communist Huk 
revolutionaries. Civilian commandos, led by regular officers and 
N.C.Os, were formed to guard the community and remove fear. 
Thus, with a few regular troops tied down to defensive tasks, 
Magsaysay built his offensive forces. ‘Twenty-six self-sufficient 
battalion combat teams were formed, each comprising a recon- 
naissance company, three rifle companies, a heavy weapon support 
company, a close-support artillery battery, a supply company, an 
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intelligence section, a medical and dental detachment, and a 
psychological warfare section, The country was divided into 
sectors with a small tactical headquarters for each, which co- 
ordinated the activities of the battalion combat teams attached to 
each sector. The number of battalions in a sector depended on 
the scale of operations in the area and battalions could be switched 
between sectors with little difficulty or delay. Mobile commando/ 
paratroop units (i.e. counter-guerrillas) were formed to carry the 
war deep into the enemy zones and to restrict enemy movement 
by sustained patrolling and by ambushing enemy guerrillas near 
water-holes and route junctions. They were equipped and trained 
to operate with re-supply on a weekly basis. Civilian Advisory 
Committees were formed in each section to develop co-operation 
between troops and the civilian population by ironing out mis- 
understandings. Through such contact with the people, who were 
given relative security against Communist ‘armed propaganda’, 
Magsaysay conducted his own political indoctrination based on 
effective economic action. His highly mobile forces obtained the 
necessary intelligence for sustained offensive actions and the Com- 
munist guerrillas were forced to split up into smaller and smaller 
groups and become less and less effective. 

Similarly, in Malaya, the granting of independence cut the 
ground from under the guerrillas’ ‘political programme’, while 
the economic life of the villagers, on whom the guerrillas relied for 
their supplies, intelligence, and recruitment, was improved in 
some instances by various government rebuilding projects and 
land distribution. The economic aspect of counter-guerrilla war- 
fare was, indeed, carried into the enemy’s camp by leaflets and 
radio offering pardons and cash grants to guerrillas who surren- 
dered. 

Although the guerrilla movement in Malaya was at one stage a 
distinct threat to the economic and political growth of the state, 
there was little chance of its developing into the proportions of the 
Vietminh or Huk movements, because the movement failed to 
adopt Mao’s techniques. The origin and growth of the Malayan 
movement was very similar to the Vietminh movement, even to 
the extent of their taking over towns and forming their own local 
government when the Japanese collapsed, but the movement did 
not have leaders of the capability of Ho Chi Minh or Vo Nguyen 
Giap and that essential condition, the support of the people, was 
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not realized. Giap was probably referring to just this when he 
said: 


To realize the decisive role of correct leadership, suffice it to compare 
the situation of our country with that of a number of countries in 
South-East Asia at that time. In the same month of August (1945) and 
under the same favourable objective conditions, not only did the revolu- 
tion in these countries not win great success, but even met with set- 


backs.* 


The Malayan movement relied more on intimidation than 
political mobilization. The indiscriminate destruction of buses, 
trains, village huts, and rubber plantations served only to in- 
convenience and alienate the people. There were no village guards 
or militia units, but only regional troops, who had not been through 
the necessary tempering process described by Mao and Giap. 
There were no Chinese military missions and no secure guerrilla 
base areas. Although at one stage the guerrillas numbered some 
thousands, there was no attempt to concentrate to destroy even 
one British battalion. The Malayan guerrillas were in fact amateurs 
in comparison with the Vietminh forces. 

The Communist attempt to seize power by force in Malaya was 
premature. Mao Tse-tung was aware of this, and in his directive, 
that arrived in Malaya at about the same time as General Templer, 
Mao pointed out the mistakes that the guerrillas had made. He 
called for the cessation of all acts of sabotage, arson, and intimida- 
tion that would rebound on the people; the guerrilla targets were 
only to be the armed forces, the police, and other machinery of 
government. Mao recommended the expansion and consolidation 
of the mass organizations and the penetration of trade unions, 
political parties, the Home Guard, and schools. Although these 
latter activities achieved reasonable success, particularly in Singa- 
pore, the change came too late to save the guerrillas in the jungle, 
where indifferent leadership and incorrect doctrines had created 
internal weaknesses and pressures that would have resulted in the 
collapse of the movement in time. Their development was retarded 
but not prevented by the military, political, and economic pres- 
sures devised by Briggs and imposed by Templer, and it is im- 
portant to realize that these did not defeat the guerrillas. This last 
point is well put by Victor Purcell: 


1 p.W.P.A., pp. 86 and 87. 
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Both from a military and a political point of view the Templer régime 
(1952-4) did not succeed in its objectives. It is true that the General’s 
forceful personality helped to boost European morale, but this advantage 
was more than offset by the effects of his collective punishment of the 
new Chinese villages, which increased enmity towards the British 
without effectively denying men or food to the guerrillas. When the 
General left Malaya in 1954 there were still as many Communists active 
in the jungle as there were when he arrived two years before, and the 
number of incidents of violence had increased. The General’s legis- 
lative measures, moreover, (dictated from Whitehall) were regarded by 
both Malays and Chinese as being designed to delay rather than to 
expedite independence. As Tunku Abdul Rahman, Prime Minister of 
the Federation, said in December 1961: ‘When we took over, with 
independence in 1957, the Communists had been claiming to be fighting 
for Malayan freedom. But once we had our freedom their argument lost 
its force, and by 1960 we were able to end the emergency.’* 


The guerrillas in Malaya could perhaps, through proper leadership 
and direction, have reached the stage of impasse with the forces 
of the established government, but they could not have forced a 
military decision because there was no neighbouring Communist 
state to provide the constant stream of war material and supplies 
necessary for decisive operations against a Western power. 

In conclusion, guerrilla warfare in Malaya became invalid due 
(1) to faulty leadership and the failure of the guerrillas properly to 
establish the conditions of the support of the people, secure base 
areas, and co-ordinated military, political, and economic action; 
(2) to the inhibiting actions of Templer; and (3) to the leaders of 
the UMNO-MCA Alliance Party who stymied the British 
Government by their landslide victory in the election so as to 
form the independent Federation of Malaysia, thus removing the 
popular basis of the guerrilla movement. 

From this understanding of guerrilla warfare, let us examine 
the instrument of this concept, the guerrilla. First, consider Giap’s 
statement, ‘Guerrilla warfare could be waged with good or 
mediocre material and even without arms.’ This is quite true in 
that guerrillas conduct a great range of activities from industrial 
sabotage, disruption of communications and power supply, glean- 
ing and passing of intelligence, food storage, porterage, guides, 


1 Victor Purcell, The Revolution in South-east Asia, Thames and 


Hudson, London, 1962, pp. 101-2. 
2 P.W.P.A., p. 29. 
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assassinations, sniping, and bomb-throwing to full-scale ambushes 
and the destruction of segments of enemy forces. The ‘material’ 
required for each of these varies and even mediocre ‘material’ can 
play its part, even without arms. It has already been recounted how 
simple villagers, after a minimum of basic training, were led by 
the Vietminh military cadres in successful attacks against the 
French forts. This was the mediocre material. But attacks against 
local isolated static defence were nothing compared to the com- 
plexities of the large-scale attacks in co-ordination with regular 
formations, such as those launched against French posts along a 
50-mile stretch of road south-west of Saigon in March 1950.1 
Here the regional troops and militia supported the attacks by the 
regular Vietminh regiments, whereas other guerrillas assisted in 
the transportation of food and munitions before the attack and in 
captured war material after the attack. All had disappeared when 
a French mobile brigade arrived on the scene to counter-attack. 
These guerrillas, particularly the regional troops, must have 
reached a very high standard of training to carry out such an 
operation successfully and were probably themselves the result of 
a process of natural selection through the various activities of 
guerrilla warfare. 

The fundamental characteristic of a guerrilla is his hardiness 
and his expertness in moving, fighting, and surviving in the 
natural medium, be this jungle, mountains, or swamp. This is 
where the guerrilla in the East has a great advantage over Western 
forces or local forces trained on conventional lines. This ability 
to be at one with the natural medium in the East is extremely 
difficult for Western forces to acquire. It is not merely a question 
of the physical problems of moving, fighting, and surviving in 
the jungles, but also the psychological problems. There is a great 
difference between hunting in the jungles and being the hunted. 
Spencer Chapman, in his book The Jungle is Neutral, touches on 
this problem: 


My experience is that the length of life of the British private soldier 
accidentally left behind in the Malayan jungle was only a few months, 
while the average N.C.O., being more intelligent, might last a year or 
even longer. To them the jungle seemed . . . hostile. . . . They were 
unable to adapt themselves to a new way of life and a diet of rice and 


1 For losses see p. 2. 
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vegetables. . . . It is the attitude of mind that determines whether you 
go under or survive.* 


This problem is not so acute when formed bodies of men are 
operating in groups of reasonable size for short periods in the 
jungle, but the guerrilla must be able to operate alone and remain 
in the jungle indefinitely in a state of perpetual insecurity. Some 
men of the West can be trained to operate thus, but most cannot, 
It is a question of character, mental make-up, and previous 
environment; thus careful personnel selection is required to create 
a guerrilla unit. This means special forces, which are an antipathy 
to the Regular British Army. 

Basic material for this kind of warfare is present in battalion 
strengths in the British Army at the moment in the form of the 
Gurkhas, But considerable reorganization and mental reorientation 
and retraining would be necessary, which would take considerable 
time because the Gurkha is slow to absorb new ideas. Nevertheless 
they are probably the best bet within the present framework 
because they are exceedingly well-trained in basic military skills, 
are self-sufficient people, are well adapted to jungle conditions, 
and have a natural aptitude for frugal living, patience, hard work, 
privation, and discipline. Unfortunately they have lost a very high 
proportion of their best officers over the past ten years through 
resignations and they will lose more as those remaining reach 
their minimum retirement age. These people would somehow have 
to be recovered for any major retraining to be effective. Another 
possibility is the Special Air Service as long as the necessary 
expansion is not at the expense of existing Regular Army Units. 
Indeed the whole point would be not to do this, but to recruit 
direct from civil life and in particular from Territorial Airborne 
and S.A.S. units. 

The second characteristic of the guerrilla is his intimate know- 
ledge of the terrain, which places him at a considerable advantage 
over regular troops who spend a comparatively short time on the 
ground in his area. Even when a guerrilla force operates outside 
a known area, there are always other guerrillas in the form of 
militia and village guards to guide them. Mj 

The third characteristic of guerrillas is their extreme flexibility 
of tactics, Tactics are devised after studying enemy tactics through 

* F, Spencer Chapman, The Jungle is Neutral, Chatto and Windus, 
London, 1949, pp. 125 and 126. 
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close personal observation, and are changed when the enemy’s 
behaviour changes. The tactics of regular troops are conversely 
inclined to be stereotyped and rigid; as Che Guevara says, 


Another fundamental characteristic of the guerrilla soldier is his ability 
to adapt himself to any circumstances or to turn changing battlefield 
situations to his advantage. In contrast to the rigid methods of classical 
warfare, the guerrilla invents his own tactics for each moment of the 
fight and constantly surprises the enemy. ' 


The fourth characteristic of the guerrilla in the East is his 
ability to live on far less than his Western counterpart, who has 
become used to and expects far more elaborate supplies. This gives 
the guerrilla a better basis for mobility and operational stamina. 

The fifth characteristic of guerrillas is a higher standard of 
junior leadership than that achieved by regular forces. Guerrilla 
leaders emerge as such through the mill of active operations in 
this method of warfare, which is the hardest and most exacting 
school. 

The sixth characteristic of the guerrilla is that his tactics are 
based on an analysis of enemy weapons and that he uses, whenever 
possible, equipment and weapons especially selected after a 
process of analysis for their full effect in the circumstances of 
place, or, as Che Guevara says, 


There are other fundamental matters to be studied, for instance an 
analysis of the value of a tank in a struggle of this kind; the value of a 
plane; and the kind of arms and equipment possessed by the enemy. . . - 
The enemy will find that their heavy armament is practically useless; 
aeroplanes can see nothing and serve no purpose, and tanks and artillery 
can accomplish little due to difficulty of advancing in this region.? 


Too often conventional forces attempt to apply conventional 
armament regardless of place. For example, the mortar, pack 
howitzer, and rocket-launcher are the artillery of the guerrilla, 
yet often conventional forces endeavour to use heavy artillery 
pieces from fixed and secure firing areas, as the French did in 
Indo-China. This practice restricts the area of operation of forces 
needing artillery fire support and removes the surprise effect of 
artillery. Often there are attempts to go to the other extreme. 


1 Ernesto Guevara, op. cit , p. 341. 
2 Guevara, op. cit., pp. 339 and 345. 
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One often hears the cry that for a counter-guerrilla campaign 
the regular forces must strip themselves of all artillery weapons 
and convert the artillerymen to infantrymen. Strip the artillery 
of guns and vehicles by all means, but arm them with the mortars, 
pack howitzers, and rocket-launchers to produce the sudden hail 
of fire necessary in operations of this nature. 

Helicopters have appeared in counter-guerrilla operations in 
increasing quantities over the past few years. They are invaluable 
assets for casualty evacuation, as a supplementary means of supply 
forsmall mobile forces, and to supplement fire support and mobility, 
in the same way as ground-attack aircraft are valuable in supple- 
menting mobile artillery fire and supply aircraft are valuable in 
supplementing a supply system. Yet none of these can be depended 
on in all circumstances and a complete reliance on them results 
in a total collapse when they fail, as the French found to their cost 
at Dien Bien Phu. They should never be accepted as the com- 
plementary means of providing mobility, firepower, or supply. 
This is particularly mentioned because there is an erroneous and 
dangerous military trend towards accepting just these supplemen- 
tary instruments of war as the complementary answer to the 
tactical problems of mobility, artillery fire support, and supply in 
the East. If this trend continues to find favour, forces imbued with 
it will inevitably arrive at another Dien Bien Phu in the East. 
There is no substitute for the tough and mobile soldier on the 
ground familiar with all the aspects of his area of operation. There 
is no substitute in the jungles for mobile artillery operating on a 
mule, or man-pack basis within a combat team. There is no substi- 
tute for a supply system built into the combat team that can 
maintain men trained to live on minimum ration scales at a level 
of fighting efficiency. Helicopters, ground attack aircraft, and 
supply planes are only valuable supplementary means in the same 
way as the police patrol car only provides invaluable assistance 
to, but does not replace, and should not be complementary to, the 
policeman on the beat. The present exaggerated reliance on these 
supplementary means of mobility is dangerous as it is preventing 
the proper development of true mobility. 

The seventh characteristic of the guerrilla is his exact knowledge 
of enemy dispositions and movement. Since he only attacks when 
there is a high assurance of success, he plans in considerable 
detail, which requires extremely accurate and up-to-the-minute 
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intelligence. The guerrilla achieves this through an intelligence 
network on the ground and an intimate knowledge of the country 
and the living things in it; and these are the only methods by 
which counter-guerrilla forces can achieve the same level of 
intelligence in most areas of South-East Asia. In populated areas 
where the guerrillas have succeeded in their political mobilization 
of the people, proper intelligence is denied to counter-guerrilla 
forces. But in sparsely populated areas the two- or three-man in- 
telligence cell with radio can achieve much; if they have been 
physically and mentally prepared for the circumstances. 

These are the main characteristics of the guerrilla. It is often 
also emphasized that he is not a fully trained and disciplined 
soldier. This is true if one regards training and discipline in the 
light of Western interpretations of these characteristics, but the 
guerrilla is a highly skilled and determined animal in his environ- 
ment and this counts more than proficiency in the various regular 
facets of training and discipline. In guerrilla warfare it is the 
essentials that count and in the essentials the fully-fledged guer- 
rilla is a far better-trained man than the Western regular soldier 
who spends so much of his time on extraneous pseudo-military 
duties. 

If the concept of mobile guerrilla warfare in South-East Asia 
is to be adopted by Western forces, then these characteristics must 
be developed on a large scale. A great deal of specialist training is 
required, for example, to adapt people to life in the jungle to such 
a degree that it becomes a second home; to adapt people to the 
language, customs, characteristics, and instincts of the people 
and the animals that live in the jungle; and to adapt people to the 
courage-sapping environment of constant insecurity and hardship. 
As already stated, some people can master such things and some 
cannot, depending on inborn characteristics and environment. As 
there is no place for weak links in a guerrilla unit, careful person- 
nel selection is vital for the guerrilla arm. However, standard field 
units should be able to engage in mobile/guerrilla warfare in the 
East as main strike forces after a certain amount of personnel 
pruning, as long as the remainder are imbued with the culture of 
mobile guerrilla warfare and are familiar with the circumstances 
of time, place, and character and learn the laws and develop the 
requirements to match these (e.g. correct weapons and organiza- 
tions). 


——— 
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The use of local manpower as guerrillas is naturally the best 
answer; backed by cadres from specialized units. But there are 
no short cuts, the whole process of development described by Mao 
and Giap is essential; and this takes time. Recruiting and training 
must start at once if the product is to have the desired effect on the 
large-scale operations that are likely to develop in South-East 
Asia. 

The French in Indo-China trained local guerrilla units to 
operate in Vietminh areas, but they had not developed to a fully 
effective state when they were required to disrupt the Vietminh 
supply lines around Dien Bien Phu and they suffered many 
casualties for little effect. The tragedy of these guerrilla forces was 
that they were abandoned after the cease-fire in 1954 and although 
some of them survived for two or three years afterwards, they 
received no support from the Free World and were eventually 
exterminated by the Vietminh. In view of the Vietminh-inspired 
Vietcong activities in South Vietnam, that have grown to gigantic 
proportions since 1954, this was a tragedy in more ways than one. 

In Indo-China the age-old problem of the impasse between the 
guerrilla and the government forces was resolved by following 
Mao’s doctrine of forming regular units from selected guerrilla 
units, and equipping them with the firepower, communications, 
and staffs for meeting enemy regular forces in open battle. 
Guerrilla warfare, however, was not dispensed with, but fulfilled 
the essential supporting roles described previously. Mao describes 
the process as follows: 


For the transformation of the guerrilla units now engaged in a guerrilla 
war into a regular army which can wage a mobile war, two conditions 
are required, namely, increase in their numbers and improvement in 
their quality. For the former we can, apart from directly mobilizing 
the people... adopt the method of amalgamating small units; the 
latter depends on steeling the fighters and improving their armaments 
in the course of war... . 

To raise the quality of the guerrilla units we must improve them 
politically and organizationally, and along the lines of their equipment, 
military training, tactics and discipline, gradually remoulding them 
on the pattern of the regular army and reducing their guerrilla style in 
work, Politically it is imperative to make both the commanders and the 
rank and file realize the necessity of raising the guerrilla units to the 
level of the regular army . . . and to guarantee its realization by means 
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of political work. Organizationally it is imperative to establish step by 
step . . . regular military and political units . . . and to acquire such a 
regular system of supply and medical service as are required of a regular 
army corps. In the matter of equipment it is imperative to improve its 
quality, acquire new types of arms and increase the indispensable means 
of communication. ... In the matter of discipline it is imperative to 
raise the guerrilla units to a point where uniform standards are observed, 
where every order and requisition is fulfilled without fail and where all 
laxity and unbridled independence are done away with. . . . It is com- 
paratively easy to reach this goal in places where there are detachments 
or cadres dispatched from the regular armies. Hence all regular armies 
have the responsibility of assisting the guerrilla units in their develop- 
ment into regular armed units. . . . 

The development of guerrilla warfare into mobile warfare does not 
mean the abandonment of guerrilla warfare, but the gradual formation, 
in the midst of an extensively developed guerrilla warfare, of a main 
force capable of conducting a mobile war, round which there should 
still be numerous guerrilla forces carrying on extensive guerrilla opera- 
tions. These numerous guerrilla forces add powerful wings to the main 
force and also serve as an inexhaustible reserve for its continuous ex- 
pansion.' 


Guevara follows the same line: 


Guerrilla combat is a phase of warfare that cannot of itself attain 
complete victory. ... Since the war is protracted and ruthless, it 
becomes possible for guerrilla units to go through the necessary process 
of steeling and to change gradually into regular armies. Consequently 
... guerrilla warfare will develop into mobile warfare.” 


Giap recommends: 


Guerrilla warfare must multiply to keep itself in life and develop, 
guerrilla warfare must also develop into mobile warfare. This is a 
general law. This does not mean brushing aside guerrilla warfare, but 
that in widely extended guerrilla activities the units of the regular army 
gradually grow up and are able to wage mobile warfare. But side by side 
with the main force there must always be numerous guerrilla troops and 
guerrilla activities. People’s war, long-term war, guerrilla warfare devel- 
oping step by step into mobile warfare, such are the most valuable 
lessons of the war of liberation in Vietnam.* 


1 S.W., Vol. II, pp. 151-3. 2 Guevara, op. cit., P. 339- 
3 P.W.P.A., pp. 107, 108, and 49. 
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Mao repeatedly emphasizes the need to understand the stages 
in a war, campaign, and battle, where different laws apply and 
where different methods are needed. Here we consider the general 
stages in a revolutionary war. In fact stages do not develop evenly 
in all areas but develop and change and recede and develop in 
each area. But initially one must understand the whole; see the 
wood before studying the trees. Both Mao and Giap lay down 
three stages in a revolutionary war: defensive, equilibrium, and 
offensive. 

The defensive stage contains the birth of the movement, the 
establishment of base areas, political mobilization in the base 
areas, the build-up of the whole spectrum of guerrilla forces but 
especially the main forces, the development and expansion of 
guerrilla areas, industrial and economic sabotage, assassinations of 
government officials, and the destruction of communications. 
Attacks by guerrilla units may take place but generally only for 
defensive reasons, i.e. to preserve the guerrilla units and their bases, 
thus enabling the movement to grow and consolidate. The whole 
aim of this stage is to preserve the movement until it becomes 
strong enough to become fully active. 

The equilibrium stage begins once the movement is organiza- 
tionally, politically, economically, and militarily established. The 
stage does not begin, as some have suggested, when a stage of 
balance has been reached between the opposing forces, or when the 
guerrillas have achieved the initiative. Neither does it end when 
the equilibrium or impasse has been reached. The stage of 
equilibrium, balance, or impasse between the opposing forces is 
the middle of the second stage. The stage begins when the guer- 
rillas begin open armed action with sniping and ambushes of 
increasing scale, it goes through the cycles of guerrilla strategic 
defence and offence described later by Mao. Extensive guerrilla 
warfare develops, which results, if the movement has been pro- 
perly consolidated and if the offensive operations have been 
properly planned and executed, in the central stage of balance or 
impasse. The guerrilla movement will not get beyond this point 
unless it then follows the principles of Mao and gradually forms 
regular forces capable of engaging in mobile warfare. This must 
occur when sufficient combat experience results from the initial 
part of the second stage, when sufficient arms and ammunition 
have been gathered, and when the quality of the troops has been 
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raised, but this can be greatly assisted and brought forward by 
training cadres from a neighbouring Communist country with such 
combat experience behind them. This principle of mobile warfare 
working in conjunction with guerrilla warfare is, in essence, 
concentrated fast-moving assault troops working in conjunction 
with scattered irregulars; the latter set up the battle for the former. 
The development of this technique begins long before regular 
mobile forces appear. Giap confirms this when he says: 


Implementing the guiding principle of moving gradually from guerrilla 
warfare to mobile warfare, from the outset there were in our guerrilla 
troops ... one part operating separately, another with concentrated 
activity, and these were the first seeds of mobile warfare.* 


Mobile warfare assumes a larger and larger part during this 
second stage and eventually becomes the principal form of 
fighting. The essential of proper co-ordination between the guer- 
rillas and the regular forces in the three main roles described 
in Chapter VI is the basis of success in this stage. 

Through many battles of annihilation the revolutionary forces 
gradually wrest the initiative from their opponents, and through 
the proper process of co-ordination between guerrilla and mobile 
warfare in local counter-offences, achieve a greater and greater 
local superiority in the areas of decision. Opponents who either 
lack understanding or the ability to engage in this kind of warfare 
usually, in exasperation, fall back on to defensive positions of 
increasing scale during this stage, which plays into the strategy 
and tactics of the revolutionary forces. The revolutionary forces 
begin to engage in positional warfare during this stage, both 
through elaborate village defences in their expanding base areas 
and by carefully planned attacks on the positional defences of 
their opponents. Thus the stage of equilibrium carries the revolu- 
tionary movement from the state of consolidation, through the 
state of balance, to when the stage is set militarily, economically, 
politically, and internationally for the strategic counter-offensive. 
The final stage of counter-offensive belongs, however, to mobile 
warfare; indeed by the end of the second stage mobile warfare is 
the chief form of fighting. 

These three stages occurred generally in Indo-China thus: the 
first stage from 1930 to 1945; the second stage from 1945 to 1953; 
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and the third from 1953 to the armistice at Geneva in 1954. Giap 
described it thus: 


The general law of revolutionary war is usually to go through three 
stages: defensive, equilibrium and offensive. Following the failure of 
the enemy offensive in our base areas (1947), equilibrium gradually 
came into being. We decided to launch an extensive guerrilla war. From 
1950 onwards, campaigns of local counter-offences were successfully 
opened and we won the initiative on the northern battle-front.'. . . 

In 1947, after independent companies and battalions had operated 
separately, we began to move to more concentrated fighting, then to 
mobile warfare. In 1948 we made relatively great ambuscades and sur- 
prise attacks with one or several battalions. In 1949 we launched small 
campaigns not only in the north, but also on other battle-fronts. From 
1950 we began to launch campaigns on an ever larger scale, enabling 
mobile warfare to play the main part on the northern battlefield.? 


It is difficult to decide when the point of balance was reached in 
Indo-China. Giap appears to have been under the impression that 
the final offensive stage had been reached after he had destroyed 
the French troops along the Tongking-China border in late 1950, 
but this was not so. He launched his main forces in the direction 
of Hanoi and towards Vinh Yen. In January 1951, the Vietminh 
were defeated by Marshal de Lattre de Tassigny at Vinh Yen and 
lost 6,500 men. The Vietminh were repulsed at Mao Khé in 
March 1951 and failed at the Da River in June 1951. The com- 
muniqué issued by the Vietminh after these reverses called for the 
abandonment of frontal assault and an immediate reversion to 
guerrilla warfare. 

The point of balance was probably reached between November 
1951 and February 1952 at Hoa Binh, a village in a guerrilla base 
area, The French struck at Hoa Binh in November, created a 
fortress, and managed to hold it for three months, supplied at 
various stages by waterway, road, and air. Vietminh main forces 
surrounded Hoa Binh and strangled it by cutting off the supply 
routes, until the French could no longer hold it with profit. It 
was the French who called off the struggle and managed to pull 
their forces out and thus avert defeat. The Vietminh either could 
not take Hoa Binh within this time or did not wish to do so. The 
French could not stay there beyond this time. Somewhere here 
the state of equilibrium was reached. 

1 P.W.P.A., p. 101. 2 P.W.P.A., p. 107- 
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Giap has been sometimes criticized over the Hoa Binh battle by 
Western observers for engaging in a protracted campaign of 
positional warfare contrary to Mao’s theories. Such criticism shows 
lack of understanding of Mao’s theories. Giap put Hoa Binh into 
its right context when he said: 


Our aim was time and again to pin down the enemy’s main forces in 
their fortified camps, while choosing more favourable directions for 
our attack. In spring 1952 when the enemy erected the fortified camps 
at Hoa Binh, we struck hard and also scored many victories along the 
Da River and in the enemy’s rear in North Vietnam.' 


In fact Giap did not attempt to take Hoa Binh by direct assault. 
On a number of occasions he launched all-out attacks on French 
positions, took them, annihilated the defenders, and then withdrew. 
The French at first reoccupied these positions, only to be attacked 
and annihilated again. But mainly Giap contented himself with 
strangling Hoa Binh, knowing that the French would eventually 
have to surrender if they remained. 

We have covered the characteristics of guerrilla warfare. We 
have covered the conditions that must be present for full-scale 
guerrilla warfare to succeed. We have covered the value and 
limitations of this method of warfare and have mentioned some 
of the methods used to combat guerrilla movements. We have 
covered the characteristics of the guerrilla soldier and considered 
some of the problems of producing such soldiers ourselves. We 
have followed the development of the Vietminh movement in 
Indo-China to include the beginning of mobile warfare, and in 
particular the general stages in a guerrilla war that eventually 
interconnect with mobile warfare. Through all this the idea may 
well have formed that the correct method of dealing with the 
elusive guerrilla is to destroy his bases, as he depends on them for 
the successful pursuance of this form of warfare. It would there- 
fore be wise to look again to the other side of the hill and see what 
Mao T’se-tung has to say on this matter: 


After a guerrilla war has been . . . considerably developed, especially 
when the enemy has ceased his strategic offensive against us on a nation- 
wide scale and adopted instead a policy of defending the areas under his 
occupation, he will inevitably attack the guerrilla base areas. It is essen- 
tial to-recognize this inevitability, for otherwise the leaders in guerrilla 
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war, caught unprepared by serious enemy assaults, will certainly fall 
into panic and confusion and their forces will be routed by the enemy. 

The enemy will frequently resort to converging attacks ... to eliminate 
the guerrillas and their base areas. When the enemy is launching a 
converging attack in several columns, it can easily be smashed if the 
enemy columns consist of only a single unit, big or small, without 
reinforcements, and if he is unable to man the route of advance, con- 
struct fortifications and build motor roads. In such cases the enemy is... 
operating on the exterior line. ... In this case we should contain a 
number of enemy columns with our dispersed guerrilla forces and use 
our concentrated main forces to annihilate a single enemy column by 
surprise attacks . . . while it is on the move. This is achieved mainly 
in the form of ambushes on a large scale. After smashing one column, 
we should shift our forces to smash another . . . taking part in the 
converging attack....The enemy... will be weakened by such 
repeated concentrated attacks on single columns and may begin to 
withdraw. Then the guerrillas should spring more surprise attacks dur- 
ing the withdrawal of the enemy and should encircle his advance bases, 
thereby cutting off his food supply and communications. . . . Our main 
base areas are divided into four or five . . . military sub-districts, each 
with an independent combat force. With the above-mentioned tactics, 
these forces have often smashed the enemy’s attacks simultaneously or 
successively. 

When coping with a converging attack our main forces are generally 
placed on the interior line. But when we have the strength to spare we 
should use our guerrilla units and sometimes even detachments from 
the main forces on the exterior line to disrupt the enemy’s communica- 
tions and to contain his reinforcements. 

If the enemy breaks into and remains in our base areas we should leave 
a part of our forces in the area on the interior line to contain the enemy 
while employing our main forces on the exterior line to attack the region 
where the enemy came from, and intensify our guerrilla activities there 
so that the enemy in our base area may be enticed to leave. é 

When coping witha converging attack all parts of our mass organization 
should be mobilized to participate in the battle, to assist our troops and 
to fight the enemy in various ways. Two things are important: first, to 
enforce local martial law to suppress collaborators and prevent the 
enemy from getting information; secondly, to leave no provisions for 
the enemy. k 

A leader in a guerrilla war should not abandon his base area and shift 
to another, unless many attempts have been made to smash the enemy’s 
converging attacks and it is conclusively shown that the enemy cannot 
be smashed there. As long as the commanders commit no blunder in 
principle it is generally possible for the guerrillas to smash the enemy’s 
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attacks and hold on to the base areas in mountainous regions. It is only 
on the plains that a guerrilla leader should consider temporarily shifting 
the main force to some mountainous regions when confronted with the 
enemy’s vigorous converging attack. In this case, however, numerous 
small units should be left behind to operate in dispersion, so that the 
main force may go back and resume activities there once the main 
forces of the enemy move away.... Though, in point of relative 
military strength, the enemy can throw forces that are vastly superior 
in quantity as well as in quality against some of our base areas, 
there remain the insoluble national contradiction between us and 
the enemy and the unavoidable weaknesses of his command, Our 
victories are based on thorough work among the population and flexible 
tactics in our operations.! 


From this it is apparent that the term ‘base’ to the Communist 
guerrilla does not have the same meaning as the word in Western 
terminology. The prime facet of a base in Communist terminology 
is not the war material there, which can be moved, but the people 
who have been through all the processes of indoctrination, and 
the suitability of the countryside for successful operations against 
invading regular troops. 

The French in 1947 made an all-out effort to destroy the Viet- 
minh bases in the northern mountains, but they were fought to a 
standstill and the operation failed. 

Next, Mao’s counter-offensive in guerrilla warfare is valuable 
because it illustrates his understanding of the limitations of 
guerrilla warfare. He shows how careful the guerrillas must be to 
keep within their limitations. Mao here shows his understanding 
of the impasse between guerrilla forces and opposing enemy regu- 
lar forces: 


After we have smashed the enemy’s offensive and before his new 
offensive starts, the enemy is on the strategic defensive and we are on 
the strategic offensive. Our tasks during this time are four-fold. First, 
to rest and re-train the troops and to recruit more units. Secondly, to 
consolidate and expand our base areas. Thirdly, to annihilate or expel 
small enemy units and puppet forces in certain areas where our guerrilla 
units are strong enough for this task. Fourthly, to attack weakly garri- 
soned positions and to occupy them for a long or a short period accord- 
ing to circumstances. Large-scale destruction of the enemy’s communi- 
cations and transport continues during this period to give direct 
assistance to the regular army. 


1 S.W., Vol. II, pp. 146-9; S.M.W., pp. 175-7- 
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At such times we should not attack enemy forces holding strong defen- 
sive positions which we may not be able to defeat. These tasks of the 
strategic offensive in guerrilla warfare are in order to develop effectively 
our own military and mass strength, to reduce effectively the strength 
of the enemy and to prepare ourselves to smash the enemy’s new offen- 
sive. At the same time the guerrillas should watch carefully every move 
of the enemy to see if there is any sign of a new offensive, so that the 
moment it comes we can properly bring our strategic offensive to a 
close and turn to the strategic defensive to smash the enemy.* 


We have considered the three main types of guerrilla movements. 
We have followed the development of the revolutionary movement 
more closely because this type has to start from scratch. At some 
stage it reaches the starting-point of a reactionary movement 
which begins with the general support of most of the people, a 
certain amount of the materials of war, the remains of the armed 
forces, and the machinery of government, particularly if prior 
plans have been made for the eventuality of the country’s being 
overrun. Both types of movement should then attempt to develop 
a main force to be used in battles of decision in conjunction with 
existing guerrilla forces. Somewhere during this development these 
guerrilla movements reach a point comparable to the third kind of 
guerrilla situation where an existing regular force has created 
special forces on a large scale with which to co-ordinate strategic- 
ally, in campaigns and in battles, as did the Russians. However, 
all the problems inherent in a revolutionary movement face the 
other movements at various stages and in varying degrees. 
Mao’s teachings are thus applicable to all forms of guerrilla 
warfare. 

We have considered much about the development of revolu- 
tionary guerrilla forces to regular troops capable of engaging in 
mobile warfare. It is worth considering again the reverse develop- 
ment, the development of guerrilla troops from regular forces, as 
this applies to the West. The characteristics of guerrilla troops have 
been covered and the conclusion reached that these characteristics 
are not found in the majority of Western men; thus special forces 
are required to act as guerrillas if one is to engage successfully 
in guerrilla warfare. The Brigade of Gurkhas have been men- 
tioned as a possible reservoir of guerrilla material for South-East 
Asia. There are many types of combat guerrilla units; some are 


1 S.W., Vol. II, pp. 149-50; S.M.W., pp. 178-9. 
D.E.—9 
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mentioned by Kutger: ‘sea-borne assault troops are in essence 
amphibious guerrillas; various forms of combat teams, infiltration 
units and deep penetration units designed to be self-sufficient are 
also types of guerrilla forces’. Troops at unit strength capable of 
engaging successfully in such activities, once they are imbued with 
the concept of mobile/guerrilla warfaring and properly equipped 
for it, already exist in organizations where careful personnel 
selection takes place as a matter of course, e.g. the Marines, the 
Special Air Service, and Parachute units. The snag is that there are 
not enough of them. The other problem lies in producing the main 
strike forces so essential to the validity of Mao’s concepts. Existing 
regular units are the answer, but great problems lie in pruning, 
training, and equipping such forces for mobile operations when 
their previous environment has been the comparatively sheltered 
life and security of positional warfare; even greater difficulties 
lie in ridding them of previous mental fixations. 

There was once a semi-religious sect in Indo-China that con- 
trolled a large area with a private army of some 2,000 men, When 
the Vietminh became active the leader of this sect offered his 
services to the French. They rewarded him by loading his troops 
with all the paraphernalia of conventional war. So for many years 
these troops lived well, avoiding the Vietminh as much as possible. 
Then their leader realized that the days of the French were 
numbered and that it would be necessary eventually to go back 
to the ways of the guerrilla. He built a gigantic pyre of all his heavy 
equipment, jeeps, armoured cars, and conventional artillery, and 
burnt the lot. He hoped that his men would see the symbolic death 
of the positional culture in the roaring flames. It was a splendid 
gesture, but came too late. He and his troops had been the ‘rich 
men’ of war too long. The mental fixations that are the product 
of the equipment of positional war had become too deeply ingrained 
in their mental make-up. They were drawn towards the death 
that lingers near the roads, in the villages, and in static defences. 
They fought a few pitched battles against the government forces of 
President Diem and were destroyed. The secrets of success in 
guerrilla warfare are indeed as elusive as the secrets of Eternal 
Life. The key to the search for them lies in a parallel to the advice 
in the Scriptures that Christ gave to the rich young man who sought 
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eternal life.* It is unlikely that either the Americans or the British 
will find success in guerrilla warfare unless they mentally abandon 
their riches, both in material (militarily) and in cash (politically) — 
the fixations from these are too corruptive; it is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle. 


* Matthew xix. 21. 
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PART THREE 


THE POLITICS OF BLOODSHED 


THE THIRD CYCLE OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND PRACTICE 


War cannot for a single moment be separated from politics. 
Politics are bloodless war, war is the politics of bloodshed. 
MAO TSE-TUNG 
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CHAPTER VI 
War by Mao T’se-tung 


All units of the Army and all military schools must regard 
Mao Tse-tung’s military writings as their basic text-book, 
as the living substance of their studies. . . . In so doing they 
will become better armed mentally, and be able to defeat the 
enemy. MARSHAL CHU-TEH 


WE in the West have had experience over the centuries of the 
military genius with less political understanding. Jn the last 
twenty-five years we have become more accustomed to the political 
adventurer with little military knowledge, such as the Hitlers and 
Karems of this world. Now we have the greatest combination of 
all, the politico-military genius of Mao Tse-tung transfused into 
an ideology that will live long after Mao is dead; an ideology that 
is beginning to have a profound effect on the course of history. 


Mao’s philosophy of war, like those of the great victors before 
him, is the result of an analytic approach to war. Mao’s inquiring 
and penetrating mind readily took to the Marxist dialectic method 
of study. From this marriage of minds and his experience on the 
field of battle came his theories of war. These theories have pro- 
foundly influenced the minds of such people as Vo Nguyen Giap 
and Che Guevara and will continue to influence the minds and 
actions of those leaders in Eastern Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
who are forced on to the path of revolution. 

I have mentioned that Mao’s military philosophy is perhaps 
rooted in the failure of the Autumn Harvest uprising of 1927, which 
was brutally suppressed. It is probable that the motivation for 
Mao’s intensive study of warfare came from this experience and 
from that moment in March 1927 when Chiang Kai-Shek turned 
on his partners of the revolution, that is the Communists, and 
massacred them in Shanghai and Nanking. But prior to this Mao 
had read widely on war, politics, history, and revolution while a 
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college student at Changsa and a university graduate at Peking. 
He had taken part in and led various student revolts and was also 
involved in larger uprisings over this period. All these experiences 
gave direction to the consuming energy within him. 

Mao said, ‘We have applied Marxism to solve not only political 
problems, but also military problems,’! and ‘the most essential 
thing in Marxism—the living soul of Marxism—is the concrete 
analysis of conditions.’? The result of such analysis gave Mao this 
vision expressed in 1930: 


The revolutionary upsurge in China . . . is like a ship on the sea whose 
masthead is already seen at a distance by people standing on the shore; 
it is like the morning sun which, rising with radiant beams in the East, 
is already seen from afar by people standing on the top of a mountain; 
it is like an almost fully formed child stirring in its mother’s womb. 


This vision was the result of a considerable and detailed analysis 
of Chinese society and its institutions, and of the pressures induced 
by external foreign influences; an analysis based on a different 
thought process to what was then normal. Mao shows the difference 
this way: 


There are two views concerning the laws of development of society— 
the metaphysical view and the dialectical view. . . . The former consists 
in looking at things from an isolated, static, and one-sided viewpoint... 
the causes of development are traced to external conditions. . . . The 
materialist dialectical . . . outlook advocates the study of the develop- 
ment of things from the inside, from the relationship of a thing to other 
things . . . [which] interconnect and interact upon each other... . The 
basic cause of development of society... is... the presence of such 
[internal] contradictions. External causes [only] become operative 
through internal causes. In a suitable temperature an egg changes into 
a chicken, but there is no such temperature as can change a stone into 
a chicken,* 


As an example of Mao’s thought process along the lines de- 
scribed above, let us look at parts of the analysis that led him to 
the, realization that the revolutionary upsurge in China was 
approaching, which also shows his recognition and understanding 
of the natural forces at work in China at that time, and of the 
latent power of the people: 


1 S.M.W., p. 274. 2 S.M.W., pp. 91 and 92. 
3 S.W., Vol. I, p. 128. * S.W., Vol. II, pp.13-17- 
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A man in China is usually subject to the domination of three systems of 
authority: 


(1) the system of the state ranging from the national, provincial, and 
county government to the town government; 

(2) the system of the clan ranging from the central and branch ances- 
tral temples to the head of the household; and 

(3) the system of gods and spirits. . . . 


As to women, apart from being dominated by the three systems men- 
tioned above, they are further dominated by . . . the authority of the 
husband, These four kinds of authority—political, clan, theocratic, 
and husband are the four great feudal cords that have bound the Chinese 
people and particularly the peasants. We have already seen how the 
peasants are overthrowing the political authority of the landlords... 
[which] is the backbone of all other systems of authority. Where it has 
already been overthrown, clan authority, theocratic authority, and the 
authority of the husband are all beginning to totter. . . . In the wake of 
the... tangled warfare among the warlords comes heavier taxation, 
which steadily sharpens the contradictions between the masses of 
taxpayers and the rulers. In the wake of the contradiction between the 
[foreign powers] and China’s national industry comes the failure of the 
Chinese industrialists to obtain concessions from the [foreigners], which 
sharpens the contradiction between the Chinese [middle class] and . . . 
working class. ... In the wake of [foreign] commercial aggression, 
Chinese merchant extortions, and heavier government taxation comes 
the deepening of the contradictions between the landlords and the 
peasantry, that is... rent and usury are aggravated and the hatred of 
the peasants for the landlord grows. Because of the pressure of foreign 
goods, the exhaustion of the purchasing power of the worker and peas- 
ant, and the increase in government taxation, more and more dealers in 
Chinese-made goods and independent producers are being driven into 
bankruptcy. Because the . . . government, though short of provisions 
and funds, endlessly expands its armies and thus constantly extends 
warfare, the soldiers are in a constant state of privation. Because of the 
growth in government taxation, the rise in rent and interest demanded 
by the landlords, and the spread of the disasters of war, there are famine 
and banditry everywhere and the peasants and urban poor can hardly 
keep alive. Because the schools have no money, many students fear 
that their education may be interrupted... many have no hope of 
employment. Once we understand all these contradictions, we... 
see .. . in what a desperate situation China finds herself. We . . . also 
see that the high tide of revolution against the [foreigners and mer- 
chants], the warlords and the landlords is inevitable. . . . All China is 
littered with dry faggots which will soon be aflame. We need only look 
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at the strikes by the workers, the uprisings of the peasants, the mutinies 
of soldiers, and the strikes of students . . . to see that it cannot be long 
before a spark kindles a prairie fire. 


Referring to the uprisings of the peasants Mao poses this question: 


[Should we] march at their head and lead them . . . or follow at their 
rear, gesticulating at them and criticizing them, .. . or face them as 
opponents? Every Chinese is free to choose among the three alternatives,? 


Between 1936 and 1938 Mao made a similarly detailed analysis 
of the international situation and the societies of Japan and China 
to produce these conclusions: 


While Japan can get international support from the fascist countries, 
the international opposition she is bound to encounter will be greater... 
and even bear down upon Japan herself. ... Now that Japan has 
launched war against China... she is bound to attack South-East 
Asia, . . . She will do so once war breaks out in Europe....Itis... 
clear that the Japanese aspire to seize the Philippines, Siam, Indo- 
China, Malaya, and the Dutch East Indies .. . monopolizing the seas 
of the Southern Pacific, . . . By now one-third of the world’s population 
has entered the war. Look! Italy... Abyssinia... Spain . . . Japan 
+» China . . . what will come next? Undoubtedly Hitler will fight the 
great powers. . . . There will be no interruption in the development of 
the present war into a world war; and mankind will not be able to 
escape the calamity of war. . . . Mankind will suffer greatly. But owing 
to the existence of the Soviet Union and the growing political conscious- 
ness of the people of the world, great revolutionary wars will un- 
doubtedly emerge from this war.? 


Mao was also able to determine the general course and the stages 
of the war with Japan. The foundation of Mao’s analysis was an 
examination of the societies in conflict, and here we see the link 
between the characteristics of a society, determined by the values, 
assumptions, and institutions, and the type of warfare that the 
society engages in. 

To Mao there is one fundamental objective in war from which 
all military theories develop: 


The object of war is simply to preserve oneself and to annihilate the 
enemy. To annihilate the enemy means to disarm him or to deprive him 
of the power of resistance, and not to annihilate him completely in a 
physical sense. The annihilation of the enemy is the main object of war, 


1 S.W., Vol. I, p. 45 and S.M.W., p. 67. 2 S.W., Vol. I, p. 22. 
3 S.M.W., pp. 192, 196, and 223. 
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because it is only by annihilating the enemy . . . that one can effectively 
preserve oneself, The preservation of oneself and the annihilation of the 
enemy is the essence of war and the basis of all war activities, ... 
The spear and the shield were used in ancient warfare . . . the spear 
.». to attack and annihilate the enemy... the shield... to defend 
and preserve oneself. The weapons of today are but a continuation of 
these two, The bomber, machine gun, and artillery are developments of 


the spear, while . . . shelters, steel helmets, and concrete fortifications 
are developments of the shield. The tank .. . combines the function 
of both. ... In attack the immediate object is to destroy the enemy, 


but at the same time it is self-preservation because if the enemy is not 
destroyed [or neutralized], you will be destroyed. In defence the im- 
mediate object is to preserve yourself, but at the same time [it] is a 
means of supplementing attack or preparing to go over to the attack, 
Retreat is a continuance of defence, while pursuit is a continuance of 
attack. ... 

The destruction of the enemy is the primary object of war... . 
Attack [is] the chief means of destroying the enemy . . . while defence 
... is secondary, . . . In actual warfare the chief role is played now by 
defence and now by attack... but if war is taken as a whole, attack 
remains primary. Measures of tactical defence are meaningless if they 
are divorced from their role of giving direct or indirect support to an 
offensive. , . . The offensive is the only means of destroying the enemy 
and also the principal means of self-preservation, while pure defence 
and retreat can play only a temporary and partial role in self-preserva- 
tion and are quite useless for destroying the enemy. 

In a tactical operation... the assault force... is for annihilating 
the enemy, the... containing force... for preserving oneself, and 
the... reserve force for either purpose according to circumstances— 
either for annihilating the enemy in reinforcing the assault force and as 
a pursuit force or for self-preservation by reinforcing the containing 
force and as a [rearguard] force." 


The mental and physical efforts of man are, above all other 
factors, the decisive ingredients of war. To Mao this power is 
fundamentally of the mind: 


There must be people who, on the basis of objective reality, form ideas 
and bring forward plans, directives, policies, strategies, or tactics; only 
then can endeavour succeed. We must develop such ideas and actions, 
such conscious activity. If one takes insufficient action there would be 
only extermination. Mental activity is man’s characteristic. This 


1 S.M.W., pp. 153, 154, 162, 229, 230, and 231. 
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characteristic is most strongly manifested in man at war. Victory or 
defeat in a war depends, of course, on the military, political, economic, 
and geographical conditions, on the character of the war, and on the 
international support on both sides, but not on these alone, These 
alone constitute only the possibility of victory or defeat and do not in 
themselves decide the issue. To decide the issue, effort must be added; 
effort in directing and waging the war, i.e. man’s conscious activity in 
war.! 

Weapons are an important factor in war, but not the decisive one; it is 
man and not material that counts. The contest of force is not only a 
contest of military and economic power, but also one of the power and 
morale of man,? 


This is particularly true in the circumstances of mobile/guerrilla 
warfare in Eastern Asia. Both Mao and Giap lay heavy emphasis 
on political indoctrination of the armed forces. As Giap says, 
‘Political work is the soul, the sinews of the Army. Political work... 
enables our army to have a high combativeness capable of defeating 
all enemies.’> Mao is more colourful when describing the effect on 
captured Kuomintang soldiers and goes on to explain why: 


The Red Army is like a furnace in which all captured soldiers are melted 
down and transformed... . They feel that, though in material life they 
are worse off in the Red Army, . . . spiritually they are liberated... . 
The same soldier who was not brave in the enemy army yesterday 
becomes very brave in the Red Army today... . [This] shows precisely 
the impact of the democratic system in an army... . All alike share the 
same hardships ... from the army commander down to the cook... . 
Officers and men receive equal treatment . . . soldiers enjoy freedom of 
assembly and speech ... cumbersome formalities and ceremonies are 
done away with. ... An important reason why the Red Army has been 
able to undertake such severe struggle without falling apart is that the 
Party branch is organized on the company basis... . Ina company there 
is the branch, and in a squad, the group... . [The other levels are] the 
battalion . . . regimental , .. and army committees. ... The policy for 
political work in our army units is to arouse the rank and file [and] 
commanders to achieve ... a high degree of political unity, better 
living conditions, and better military techniques and tactics . . . through 
political and economic democracy. . . . In training there must be mutual 
instruction between officers and soldiers . . . the rank and file should be 
aroused to discuss how to attack and capture enemy positions and how 


1 S.M.W., pp. 225 and 226. 2 S.M.W., pp. 217 and 218. 
3 P.W.P.A., p. 121. 
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to fulfil other combat tasks . . . have the right to expose the errors and 
misdeeds of bad elements. . . . On this basis the army achieved greater 
purity in its ranks, strengthened discipline . . . in a well-led and orderly 
way. Thus the army has become united as one man, with everybody 
contributing his ideas and his strength ... such an army will be in- 
vincible.* 


There are of course hazards in these theories and Mao discusses 
them in ‘On Correcting Mistaken Ideas in the Party’.? 

All who have fought against properly indoctrinated Communist 
troops in the East vouch for their fanatical bravery in battle, which 
is a characteristic of Mao’s concept of warfare. Indoctrination is a 
dirty word in the West and this theory does not readily fit into 
our way of life. Nevertheless, soldiers need more than just a 
desire to ‘have a go’ if they are to be able to withstand the rigours 
of the climate, terrain, and mode of war in South-East Asia and 
still retain the aggressive spirit so necessary for effective operations 
against Communist troops. Indoctrination of a non-political kind 
does take place today in the British and French Parachute organ- 
izations and in the American and British Marines, but particu- 
larly in the American Marines. This is indoctrination based on 
individual physical performance and the pride that stems from it, 
and on the pride of belonging to a highly selective unit. There is 
a big field for research and study here. More will be said on this 
aspect of morale in a later chapter. 

Mao spends much time throughout his works on the aspect of 
mental training of military leaders: 


The progress and development of a commander is marked by his 
capability of commanding bigger and bigger units, but this is not all. 
His development is also marked by his capability of operating in differ- 
ent places in different technological, tactical and strategic circumstances, 
and in different stages of a war where different conditions for success 
are required. To be competent only in commanding a certain military 
unit at a certain place and at a certain stage in the development of a 
war is a mark of no progress. There are some people who, content with 
a single talent and narrow outlook, never make any progress. They may 
play some part at a certain place and time, but not a significant part. 
We need commanders in war who can play a significant part.° 


1 S.M.W., pp. 28, 29, 30, 351, 352, 356, and 357. 
2 S.M.W., pp. 51-61. 3 S.M.W., p. 78. 
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To show how a commander should learn to command under 
varying circumstances and in different stages Mao turns to the 
problems of studying war and learning the art of war using the 
Communist theory of dialectical materialism: 


All problems concerning the hostilities of two armies depend on war 
for their solution, and China’s survival or extinction hinges on her 
victory or defeat in war. Hence there cannot be a moment’s delay in 
one’s study of military science, of strategy and tactics and of political 
work in the army. The theory of war and strategy is the core of every- 
thing, and Marx-Leninism serves as a spotlight and a microscope in 
this study. 

Knowledge starts with experience—this is the materialism of the 
theory of knowledge. Knowledge then has to be deepened and developed 
to the rational stage—this is the dialectic of the theory of knowledge. 

Knowledge starts with practice, reaches the theoretical phase via prac- 
tice and then has to return to practice, Practice, knowledge, more 
practice, more knowledge; the cyclical repetition of this pattern to 
infinity; and with each cycle the elevation of the content of practice 
and knowledge to a higher level. Such is the whole of the dialectical 
materialist theory of knowledge. Such is the dialectical materialist 
theory of the unity of knowing and doing. 

The first step in the progress of knowledge is contact with the material 
world, this belongs to the stage of perception. At the beginning of this 
Stage man sees only the phenomena of various things, their separate 
aspects, their external relations. For example, visitors come to a place 
on a tour of observation. In the first day or two they see the local geo- 
graphy, the streets and the houses. They meet a number of people, 
attend banquets, evening parties and mass-meetings. They hear various 
kinds of talk and read various documents. All these being the pheno- 
mena of things, the separate aspects of things, the external relations 
between such things, This is called the perceptional stage of knowledge, 
namely the stage of perception and impressions. Various things in the 
place visited affect the sense organs of the members of the observation 
group, give rise to their perceptions, and leave in their minds many 
impressions together with an idea of the general external relations 
between these impressions. This is the first stage of knowledge. At this 
stage man cannot form profound concepts or draw conclusions that 
conform with logic. 

The second step is a synthesis of the data by making a rearrangement 
or a reconstruction. This belongs to the stage of conception, judgement 
and inference. To reflect a thing fully in its totality, to reflect its essence 
and its inherent laws, it is necessary through thinking to build up a 
system of concepts and theories by subjecting the abundant perceptional 
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data to a process of remodelling and reconstructing, discarding the crude 
and selecting the refined, eliminating the false and retaining the true. 
Proceeding from one point to another and going through the outside 
into the inside it is necessary to leap from perceptional knowledge to 
rational knowledge through this process of synthesis and thought. 
Against this the vulgar plodders, respecting experience yet despising 
theory, cannot take a comprehensive view and thus lack clear direction 
and understanding. Man can accurately begin the second stage of 
synthesis only after he has known the qualities peculiar to each of the 
components of the subject. When man already knows such qualities, 
he can use this knowledge as a guide and can go on to study various 
concrete things which have not yet been studied, or thoroughly studied, 
so as to find out their peculiar qualities; only thus can he enrich and 
develop his knowledge and prevent such knowledge becoming withered 
and petrified. With each cycle the content of practice and knowledge 
transcends to a higher level.* 


This theory gives the general pattern of the thought process of 
Mao. He now covers the basic law of this thought process—the 
law of contradiction: 


The law of contradiction in things, that is the law of the unity of 
opposites, is the most basic law of materialist dialectics. ‘This law is the 
law of nature, society and war and therefore also the basic law of 
thought. Lenin said, ‘In its proper meaning, dialectics is the study of 
the contradiction within the very essence of things.’ Lenin explained 
the universality of contradiction as follows: 


In mathematics: plus and minus 

In mechanics : action and reaction (Hooke’s Law) 

In physics : positive and negative electricity 

In chemistry : the combination and dissociation of atoms.” 


Mao adds war to this list: 


In war, offence and defence, advance and retreat, victory and defeat 
are all contradictory phenomena. Without the one the other cannot 
exist. Every form of society, every mode of thought has its particular 
contradiction. It is not only necessary to study the general contradiction, 
but also to study the particular contradiction of every form of motion of 
matter at each stage of its long course of development, before finally 
returning to the general contradiction. In all forms of progress, each 
process of development is different.? 


1 See S.M.W., p. 280; S.W., Vol. I, pp. 284-97. 


2 S.W., Vol. II, pp. 13, 20, and 52. 
3 S.W., Vol. II, pp. 18, 19, and 20. 
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Mao explains that while in any situation contradictions can and 
often do co-exist in a state of equality, with a certain amount of 
harmony, they do not do so indefinitely. Although contradictory 
factors are often complementary to each other and are a basis of 
progress, they confine progress unless one predominates. Under 
the circumstances of prolonged equality the subject is liable to 
explode when a disturbing circumstance is imposed. Mao gives 
an example of this: ‘A bomb. Before the explosion it exists as an 
entity in which contradictory things co-exist because of certain 
circumstances. The explosion takes place only when a new cir- 
cumstance is added.’! This, in fact, is a basis of his revolutionary 
theory. The revolutionaries highlight the co-existing contradictions 
and take active measures to create the conditions for political 
explosion before imposing the vital detonating circumstance. 

Normally there is no equal state between contradictory factors. 
As Mao says: 


At every stage in the process of development, there is only one principal 
condition which plays the leading and decisive role while the rest 
occupy a secondary or subordinate position. So in studying any process 
in which more than two contradictions exist, we must do our utmost to 
discover the principal contradiction. Once this is grasped any problem 
can be readily solved.” 


However, the principal contradiction does not necessarily remain 
in the principal position: 


The state whereby one contradiction is the principal is not a fixed one. 
In a certain process or at a certain stage in development the rules are 
reversed. A thing transforms itself into something else according to its 
nature and the circumstances under which it finds itself.> 


The varying stages in the development of things are an important 
part of this theory: 


If people do not pay attention to the stages in the process of develop- 
ment of a thing, they cannot properly deal with its contradictions. To 
study the peculiarities of the contradictions at every stage in the process 
of development of a thing, we must not only observe their inter- 
connections and their overall effect, but must also consider each aspect 
of the contradictions at each stage of their development. Processes 
change, old processes and old contradictions disappear, new processes 


1 S.W., Vol. II, p. 50. 2 S.W., Vol. II, p. 37. 
3 S.W., Vol. II, p. 38. 
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and new contradictions emerge and the process of solving contradictions 
differs accordingly.* 


Through an understanding of the internal circumstances of the 
enemy one can develop the external circumstances that will throw 
stresses upon his internal weaknesses and thus cause his collapse. 
For example, the Japanese discovered the disinclination of the 
British forces in Malaya to operate in rain, darkness, or mist, some 
time before the campaign. These were part of the internal causes 
that resulted in defeat when the Japanese imposed the external 
causes—of attack in the dark, or the rain, or the mist. 

Mao shows a further development of this thought process and 
touches on the problem of training senior military commanders: 


Many people expound our military science in a knowing manner, but 
in the actual fighting some people win and some are defeated. Where 
does the crux lie? It is in the method of learning as well as in the method 
of applying what we have learnt, which is more difficult than learning 
itself. The method is to familiarize ourselves with all the aspects of the 
enemy’s situation as well as our own, to discover the laws of action of 
both sides and to apply these laws. Some people are intelligent in 
knowing their opponents, and others are opposite; neither can solve 
the problem of learning and applying the laws of war. But if an experi- 
enced commander is modest and willing to learn, and has familiarized 
himself with his own and the enemy’s conditions and with political, 
economic and geographical circumstances he will be more likely to win. 
This is because he has analysed the circumstances, discovered the laws 
of action and learnt the requirements and conditions on both the 
enemy’s side and his own. This process is very important. In studying a 
problem we must guard against subjectivism, one-sidedness and 
superficiality. Subjectivism consists in not looking at a problem objec- 
tively. One-sidedness consists in not looking at a problem as a whole. 
For example: understanding only the favourable circumstances but not 
the adverse ones; understanding only the past but not the future; 
understanding only the segment but not the whole, seeing only the 
trees but not the wood. In short, not understanding the character of 
each aspect of a contradiction. Sun Tzu said: ‘Know the enemy and 
know yourself and you can fight a hundred battles without disaster.’ 


1 S.W., Vol. II, pp. 25, 28, and 30. These are only certain and basic 
elements of the theory of contradiction, The whole is contained in 
Mao’s essay ‘On Contradiction’ in S.W., Vol. II, pp. 13-53. This is 
recommended for further study. Perhaps the most important aspect is 
that of internal and external circumstances illustrated by the analogy 
of an egg changing into a chicken (see p. 122). 

D.E.—10 
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Wei Cheng of the T’ang dynasty said, “To hear both sides makes you 
enlightened, to hear only one side makes you benighted.’ He also 
understood that one-sidedness is wrong. Superficiality is evinced when 
a person considers neither the characteristics of a contradiction as a 
whole nor the characteristics of each of its aspects, denies the necessity 
of penetrating into the thing but takes a glance at a distance and having 
roughly noticed some factors would proceed to direct a military opera- 
tion, Such a way leads to nothing but trouble.* 


People may now smile and think that in any operation the 
enemy is properly considered. This, unfortunately, is seldom so. 
It is customary in the West to use one’s means of reconnaissance 
to notice roughly some factors such as where parts of the enemy 
forces are stationed, so as to make a plan. This is not enough. Mao 
goes beyond this point to a far more detailed analysis of enemy 
forces, and to the conditions on which the enemy’s form of warfare 
depends for its validity. He then considers what circumstances 
can be imposed to undermine these conditions so as to make the 
enemy’s concept invalid. This is the basis of tactics, 

Tactical exercises in the West are supposed to be about tactics, 
but they are nearly always about organization and employment. 
It is this fact which gives them a somewhat ritualistic air. Organ- 
ization and employment are about facts, but tactics is the study of 
causes and effects—there is a good deal of difference between the 
two. For example, how often does one come across this kind of 
problem: 


On 7 February enemy forces advanced in strength led by elements of 
X and Y. Our Z battalion fought a delaying action and by dusk had 
been driven back over the river. Throughout the night enemy probing 
attacks developed and by first light they had established a bridgehead 
of approximate strength of 1,000 at grid reference 123456. As com- 
mander of 1 Brigade Group, what action would you take to restore the 
position? 


This is satisfactory to practice the basic mechanics of battle, 
but for tactics it is useless. The kind of things one needs to con- 
sider for the development of tactics are: 

1, Examine the relationship of the general contradictions be- 
tween the one thousand enemy troops on our side of the river and 
our own forces. What are the internal circumstances and particular 


* See S.W., Vol I, pp. 183, 187, and 186; Vol. II, pp. 26, 27, and 28. 
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contradictions of both sides? how long has each been fighting 
without rest ? supply circumstances; communications and response 
times; percentage losses in sub-units and the composition of 
sub-units in terms of this and battle experience and leadership; 
and so forth. Within the particular contradictions discover the 
principal contradictions and then back to the relationship of the 
whole. On such a process depends the best course of action. 
Indeed it should not automatically be assumed that we need 
attack—as Joshua realized at Jericho. 

2. What are the conditions on which the enemy’s tactics depend 
for their validity? Do they fit the circumstances? What circum- 
stances can we create to undermine them? 

3. What losses did the enemy suffer in their opening move in 
comparison to losses of our forward battalion? What is the physical 
condition of their troops? 

4. What concentration of artillery did they muster in relation 
to their overall capability? 

5. Can we deduce any reason for their crossing at this point, and 
what is the content and exact disposition of this force? Have they 
dug in and to what extent? 

6. Was this a subsidiary enemy move, their main effort, or an 
opening move from which to decide their main effort? 

7. How does this enemy bridgehead fit in with our overall 
defensive plan? Is this the best point on which to draw them? 

8. Does this point fit in best with our reserve forces and with the 
ground? If so, should they not be encouraged here? 

9. If they are to be encouraged here, should we denude our 
centre and create flank pivots eventually to destroy their main 
forces once they have been drawn to a deeper penetration? 

10. If a penetration here does not fit the overall plan, why was 
not a night counter-attack prearranged and executed to avoid this 
embarrassing first-light situation? 

11. What are the exact enemy dispositions on the other side of 
the river? If this is a vulnerable point to us, can we not attack 
across the river to throw them into confusion? What preparations 
have been made for this? 

12. What nationality and from what provinces are these enemy 
troops? What are their characteristics, their strength and weakness? 

13. What is the degree of their political persuasion? How can it 
be undermined? 
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14. Are they characteristically good assault troops or defence 
troops? 

15. What are their weapons? (I emphasize this because, although 
it should be known, it is so often overlooked. I remember one 
Directing Staff solution to an assault river crossing was a frontal 
attack into the face of 24 machine guns that had been conveniently 
forgotten.) 

16. Who is the enemy commander and what are his characteris- 
tics? 

17. Where are the main enemy reinforcements and who are 

they? 
Only from such details can tactics be really decided, but unfortun- 
ately military training in peace-time does not attempt to cover such 
matters. Too often the enemy is a deus ex machina which is raised 
and lowered as required; not, as in real war, a thinking and reacting 
organization. In short, in the atmosphere of the normal military 
exercise it is almost impossible to think about tactics because one 
has no opponent and, in such situations, no matter how brilliant 
the handling of one’s force may be (cause), one never gets to that 
happy state in which one’s theories are vindicated (effect). ‘The 
result of this weakness is serious. Although the British have often 
been first in the invention of weapons which have changed the 
character of tactical combat (e.g. the tank), their military machine 
has seldom, at least recently, produced a tactical doctrine to 
match such developments in time: Crécy being an exception to the 
tule. The Germans heard the voice of the British General Fuller 
crying in the wilderness on armoured warfare in the 1930s, a 
voice suppressed eventually by the British military mandarins of 
that time, whose practical application of duty to their country 
was quaint to say the least. While the bigoted fraternity of man- 
darins spent their energies retarding the Army and ruining Fuller, 
the Germans developed his concept of armoured tactics. Such 
tactical developments were the principal battle-winning features 
at the start of the 1939-45 war. 

As Mao began his military career in the practice and study of 
guerrilla warfare, this concept of warfare, of which much of the 
basis has already been covered in Chapter V, will be developed 
first. 

Five of the conditions on which revolutionary guerrilla warfare 
is based for its validity have been covered, namely, 
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Support of the people; 

A big country; 

Secure base areas; 

Exceptional leadership; 

Co-ordinated military, political, cultural and economic action 
on a national and international level. 


Mao now develops a further condition, the condition of the 
initiative. We already know that the initiative is vital for victory 
in any concept of warfare, but that whereas in the positional 
culture it is not necessary for everyday survival, it is an essential 
for the survival of mobile forces and is thus raised to the level of 
a condition. It is also essential for guerrilla warfare for the same 
reason, or, as Mao says: 


In every war the opponents strive with each other for the initiative, 
since it means freedom of action for the army, [which] is the very life 
of an army and, once it is lost, the army is close to defeat or destruction, 
The initiative is even more vital in guerrilla warfare. + 


Mao points out that the requirements for the initiative are a correct 
analysis of the situation, offensive action, the exploitation of the 
enemy’s defects, flexibility, correct planning, quick decision in 
battle, and exterior line operations. Mao says: 


The initiative results from correct estimations of the situation (of both 
the enemy and ourselves) as well as correct military and political dispo- 
sitions. The initiative is not the natural gift of a genius, but something 
achieved by an intelligent leader who studies with a receptive mind and 
makes correct estimations of objective [circumstances] and correct 
military and political dispositions. The initiative can only be decisively 
grasped after victory in an offensive. Every operation must be organized 
on our initiative and not launched under compulsion, Flexibility in 
the employment of forces revolves around the effort to take the offensive, 
and planning likewise is necessary chiefly in order to ensure success in 
offensive operations. Quick decision refers to the tempo of an offensive 
and exterior lines refer to its scope. It may be said that the quick 
decision offensive warfare on exterior lines which we advocate, and the 
flexibility and planning necessary for its execution, are designed to 
gain the initiative and thus force the enemy into a passive position and 
achieve the object of preserving ourselves and destroying the enemy, 


1 S.M.W., pp. 157, 158, and 235. 
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In addition there is the question of exploiting the enemy’s miscon- 
ceptions. 


Mao then continues by analysing the defects of the Japanese and 
considers how their defects could be exploited. From the analysis 
Mao shows not only how the condition of the initiative can be 
realized, but covers also other conditions pertaining to guerrilla 
and mobile warfare: 


Japan suffers from the following defects: insufficient forces, aliens 
fighting in an unfamiliar country, piecemeal reinforcements, lack of 
strategic co-ordination, dispersion of the main forces at certain times, 
failure to seize opportunities for military action, failure to wipe out 
forces it has encircled, and lack of flexibility in military command. We 
can gain the initiative by exploiting the enemy’s defects mentioned 
above. For example, the shortage of the enemy’s armed forces enables 
us to have a free hand in the occupation of vast areas for our operations 
(producing the conditions of space and base areas). The defect of being 
an alien force in an unfamiliar country makes it easy to win the support 
of millions upon millions of the people (the condition of support of the 
people), and taking advantage of the lack of flexibility in the enemy 
command-structure the guerrillas can allow free play to their resource 
fulness (the conditions of the initiative and fluidity).? 


Mao then deals with the flexible employment of forces showing 
that there are three parts to the whole called flexibility: 


The directors of guerrilla war must understand that the flexible employ- 
ment of forces is the most important means of changing the situation 
between the enemy and ourselves and gaining the initiative. . . . The 
chief ways of employing the forces’ flexibility consist of quick disper- 
sion, concentration, and constant movement according to the circum- 
stances of the enemy terrain and the local population.> 


Mao then covers the dispersion of guerrilla units: 


In employing the guerrilla units, a guerrilla commander is like a 
fisherman casting a net which he should be able to spread out as well as 
draw in. When a fisherman spreads his net, he must first find out the 
depth of the water, the speed of the current, and the presence or absence 
of obstruction. Similarly, when guerrilla units are dispersed we must 
also be careful not to incur losses through an ignorance of the situation 
and mistakes in actions. ... Generally speaking, the dispersion of 
guerrillas is employed in the following circumstances: 


1 See S.W., Vol. II, p. 128; S.M.W., pp. 162, 235 and 236. 
2 S.W., Vol. II, pp. 126 and 127. 3 S.M.W., pp. 160 and 161. 
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1. When we threaten the enemy with a wide frontal attack because he is 
on the defensive, and we are unable to mass our forces to engage 
him, 

2. When we widely harass and disrupt the enemy in an area where his 
forces are weak, 

3. When, unable to break through an enemy encirclement, we try to 
disperse his attention in order to escape. 

4. When we are restricted by the terrain or supplies. 

5. When we are carrying out mass work over a wide area. 

But in dispersed actions under any circumstances, the following rules 
apply: 

1. No absolutely even dispersion of forces should be made, but a large 
part of the forces should be kept at a place convenient for manoeuvre 
so that any possible exigency can be readily met by them, and there 
is a centre of gravity for the task being carried out in dispersion. 

2, The dispersed units must be assigned clearly defined tasks, fields of 
operation, specific time-limits and rendezvous and methods of 
liaison." 


Mao then considers the question of concentration of forces, i.e. 
the gathering of the dispersed forces to form a concentration of 
forces: 


This is adopted largely for the annihilation of an enemy on the offensive; 
it is sometimes adopted for the annihilation of certain stationary enemy 
forces on the defensive. Concentration of forces does not mean absolute 
concentration, but the massing of the main forces in one important 
direction while retaining a part of the forces as detached forces in other 
directions to contain, harass, or disrupt the enemy or to carry on mass 
work.? 


Mao then considers the movement of forces: 


When the enemy feels seriously threatened by the guerrillas he will 
send troops to suppress or destroy them. Hence guerrillas should ponder 
over the circumstances they are in, If it is profitable for them to fight 
they should fight where they are. If this is not possible they should 
shift themselves swiftly to some other area to engage the enemy there. 
Sometimes to smash the enemy units separately, the guerrillas may, 
after annihilating an enemy force in one place, shift themselves im- 
mediately to another direction to wipe out another enemy force, If the 
enemy forces at a certain place are particularly strong the guerrilla 
units should not linger, but shift as speedily as a torrent or whirlwind 


1 S.W., Vol. II, p. 129. 2 S.W., Vol. II, p. 130. 
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and secretly. Deceptive measures, such as making a noise in the east 
while attacking in the west, appearing now in the south and now in the 
north, hit-and-run, and night action, should be constantly employed 
to mislead, entice and confuse the enemy. Foreseeing changes and right 
timing are essentials that are not easy to acquire except for those who 
study with a receptive mind and take pains to investigate and analyse 
things. In order that flexibility may not become a reckless action, a 
careful consideration of the circumstances is necessary.! 


A careful consideration of the circumstances means planning. Mao 
covers this requirement of the initiative as follows: 


Without planning it is impossible to win victory in a guerrilla war... . 
The operations in a guerrilla area as a whole or the operations of a single 
guerrilla detachment must be preceded by the most comprehensive 
planning possible, by preparation in advance for every action. Questions 
of how to grasp the situation, to define the tasks, to position the forces, 
to carry out military and political training, to procure supplies and 
equipment, to enlist the support of the people, etc., should all be 
carefully considered and thoroughly worked out by guerrilla leaders; 
without this there can be no initiative, flexibility or offensive.” 


Quick decisions in battle and exterior line operations within 
interior line operations will be covered by Mao in his discourse on 
mobile warfare later in this chapter. 

Mao now covers the basic forms of warfare. He does not differ- 
entiate between linear and positional warfare, but embraces both 
with the term ‘positional war’. This is probably because he never 
experienced fully developed linear warfare until Korea. But what 
he says of positional warfare applies also to linear warfare. Up 
to now we have been inclined to treat each type of warfare separ- 
ately, although in practice military forces often use fragments 
from both types. For example, the method of warfare conducted 
initially by the Germans in 1939 and 1940 was mobile warfare 
which swung to positional and linear warfare later for reasons 
outside the control of the German generals, but often combined 
aspects of all three were used. Nevertheless military forces rarely 
escape from the roots of their basic culture. Even though they 
may stretch themselves into types of warfare characteristic of an 
opposite culture, the resultant methods of operations and the 
concept behind them are usually quite different from those of 
opponents operating directly within the opposite cultural field; 

1 S.W., Vol. II, pp. 130 and 131. 2 S.W., Vol. II, p. 131. 
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although on the surface there may appear to be common charac- 
teristics. Mao here shows the relationship between the general 
forms of warfare: 


We have said that the essence of war is to preserve oneself and to 
destroy the enemy. But there are three forms of warfare for achieving 
this objective—mobile, positional and guerrilla warfare, differing from 
one another in effectiveness. Generally speaking mobile warfare per- 
forms the task of annihilation, positional warfare that of attrition, and 
guerrilla warfare performs both simultaneously. To achieve the stra- 
tegic objective of wearing out the enemy we should not only utilize the 
element of annihilation which is found mainly by mobile warfare and 
partially by guerrilla warfare, but also exploit the function of attrition 
found mainly in positional warfare and also partly in guerrilla warfare. 
All this is aimed at protracting the war, gradually changing the general 
balance of forces and preparing the conditions for our counter offensive. 
However, positional warfare is something which we cannot afford as a 
prime method either in defence or in attack. Our main forces should 
employ mobile warfare over an extended, shifting, and indefinite front; 
a strategy depending for success on a high degree of mobility in difficult 
terrain and featured by swift attack and withdrawal, swift concentration 
and dispersal. It will be large-scale mobile warfare rather than the 
simple positional war of extensive trenchwork, deep-massed lines, and 
heavy fortifications. We do not however rule out other forms of warfare. 
Positional warfare must be utilized, but it will be of auxiliary importance. 
It is to be used in the strategic defence when we stubbornly defend 
key-positions in containing actions. Positional warfare is to be resorted 
to in offensive operations when the enemy is entrenched in an isolated, 
unsupported position. We have had considerable experience in this 
latter form of positional warfare; many enemy blockhouses and forts 
have been cracked open by us and the enemy’s strongly fortified field- 
positions have been broken through. It is entirely proper for us to 
attack positions or to defend positions as circumstances require and 
permit. We are opposed only to adopting positional warfare in general 
or placing it on an equal footing with mobile warfare." 


The Vietminh came to the same conclusion in Indo-China as 
Giap showed when summing up the war: 

Our war was a guerrilla war moving gradually from guerrilla warfare to 
mobile warfare combined with partial positional warfare. We did not 


thoroughly grasp this general law from the beginning, but only after a 
whole process of being tested and tempered in the practice of war.? 


1 See S.M.W., pp. 249, 193, and 138. P.W.P.A., pp. 103 and 104. 
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Mao continues on mobile warfare: 


Every Chinese should consciously throw himself into the war of jig- 
saw pattern in its military, political, economic and cultural aspects, 
which is the mode of warfare adopted by the Chinese nation. Mobile 
warfare is the primary form of fighting and guerrilla warfare should be 
considered secondary. It does not follow that the strategic role of guer- 
rilla warfare is unimportant. Its strategic role ranks next only to that 
of mobile warfare, for without its support we could not defeat the enemy. 
Moreover, a regular force, when dispersed, can conduct guerrilla war- 
fare and, when reassembled, can resume mobile warfare, just as the 
Eighth Route Army did. 

There are numerous special problems connected with the practice of 
mobile warfare, such as reconnaissance, judgement, decision, combat 
disposition, command, concealment, concentration, advance, deploy- 
ment, assault, pursuit, surprise attack, retreat, positional assault and 
defence, encounter action, night fighting, special operations, evading 
the strong and attacking the weak, besieging the enemy to strike at his 
reinforcements, feints, defence against aircraft, operations when 
hemmed in by enemy forces, by-passing operations, consecutive opera- 
tions, operating without a rear, conserving strength and storing energy, 
ete, 

One of the main characteristics of mobile warfare is the absence of a 
fixed operational front. Our ‘fronts’ vary with change in operational 
direction and are therefore fluid. Though the general direction does not 
change constantly, the specific directions within the general direction 
may change at any given moment. When checked in one direction 
we must turn to another. The frequent change of plan is all in the day’s 
work, and we must not form concrete long-term plans, we must adapt 
our thought and our action to the circumstances. Operational fluidity 
results in fluidity of territory held, which expands and contracts. While 
one area held by us emerges, another is submerged because of the 
fluidity of the war. We must not entertain the illusion of a war of steady 
advance without retreat, nor be alarmed at the temporary loss of our 
territory. We must oppose ‘flightism’ which consists of retreat without 
advance, We must also oppose ‘desperadoism’ which consists of advance 
without retreat, and which is a kind of military short-sightedness, 
originating often from the fear of losing territory. A ‘desperado’ does 
not know that one of the characteristics of mobile warfare is its fluidity, 
which not only permits, but requires a field army to advance and retreat 
in great strides. We should not grudge the temporary loss of a part 
of our territory, for temporary and partial loss of such territory is the 
price for the recovery and permanent preservation of our entire domain. 
When we are forced into an unfavourable position which endangers the 
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preservation of our forces, we should have the courage to retreat in 
order to preserve our forces and strike the enemy again when new 
opportunities arise. Ignorant of this, the desperadoes would keep on 
contesting a single city or a piece of ground even when they are obvi- 
ously in an unfavourable position, As a result, they not only lose the 
territory or city, but also fail to preserve their forces.* 


Mao then becomes perhaps more colourful, or certainly more 
descriptive, when he says: 


Is it not contradictory to fight heroically first and abandon territory 
afterwards? Will not the blood of heroic fighters then be shed in vain? 
This is an incorrect way to put a question. If one eats first and then 
relieves oneself, does one eat in vain? If one sleeps first and then gets 
up, does one sleep in vain? I think not. To keep on eating, to keep on 
sleeping, to keep on fighting heroically all the way to the Yalu river are 
all illusions born of subjective thought and formalism and do not exist 
in real life. In fact, the popular interpretation of our mobile warfare 
is ‘fight when we can and run away when we cannot’. In our case more 
time is spent in marching than in fighting, and we would be doing well 
with an average of one big battle in a month. All our running away is 
for the purpose of fighting and all our strategic and operational directives 
are formulated on the basis of fighting; nevertheless there are a number 
of situations in which it is inadvisable to fight. In the first place it is 
inadvisable when the enemy force confronting us is larger than ours. 
Secondly it is inadvisable when the force confronting us, though not 
large, is very close to other forces in the vicinity which can arrive 
before our victory is complete. Thirdly, it is inadvisable to fight when 
an enemy force is not isolated and is well entrenched, until we have the 
means of reducing such defences quickly. Fourthly, it is inadvisable to 
continue an engagement in which victory is not in sight. Under any 
of these conditions we are prepared to run away. 

The principle of operational and tactical direction is that of quick 
decision. If we do not quickly win a battle, the superior enemy forces 
will converge upon us. It is indeed usual for us to finish a battle in a 
few hours or a day or two. It is only in the following situations that 
we are prepared for a certain degree of protraction in a battle. First 
when applying the principle of ‘besieging the enemy to strike at his 
reinforcements’, aimed at beating not the besieged enemy but his re- 
inforcements. Secondly, when we are stubbornly defending positions 
on a front of containment for the purpose of decisive operations else- 
where. Thirdly, when we are attacking isolated, unsupported enemy 


1 See S.M.W., pp. 222, 246, 247, 140; S.W., Vol. I, pp. 242 and 243; 
Vol. II, pp. 223 and 224. 
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forces or eliminating enemy strongholds within our base areas. But in 
each case such protracted operations must help in prosecuting battles 
of quick decision elsewhere. There are many specific requirements 
necessary to achieve a quick decision in battle. The main requirements 
are: thorough preparation, correct timing, concentration of a pre- 
ponderance of force, an encirclement or outflanking action, favourable 
terrain, attacks on an enemy force on the move or on a stationary 
enemy force in an unconsolidated position. Without these it is impossible 
to bring a campaign or battle to a quick decision. 

A battle is not basically decisive that ends only in routing an enemy of 
preponderant strength. A battle of annihilation, on the other hand, 
will produce a great and immediate effect on the enemy. To wound all 
the ten fingers of a man is not so effective as to chop one off; to rout ten 
of the enemy’s divisions is not so effective as to annihilate one of them. 
The battle of annihilation basically requires the same conditions as 
a battle of quick decision, but in addition the people’s support, a 
vulnerable enemy and surprise are all indispensable for the purpose of 
annihilation, 

Routing an enemy force or even permitting it to escape has significance 
only when it is achieved by our guerrilla or detached regular forces, 
while our main force is engaged in operations of annihilation against 
a definite enemy force in the same battle or campaign—otherwise it is 
meaningless.! 


Giap’s summary of mobile warfare is as follows: 


Mobile warfare is the fighting way of concentrated troops of the regular 
army, in which big forces operate on a vast battlefield, attacking the 
enemy where he is exposed with the aim of annihilating enemy man- 
power, advancing very deeply, then withdrawing very swiftly, possessing 
to the extreme dynamism, initiative, mobility and rapidity of decision 
in face of new situations,” 


When one considers mobile warfare one is inclined, because of its 
offensive nature, to consider mainly offensive action. However, as 
mobile warfare is usually indulged in by a weak force pitted against 
a strong or by a force of equal strength to its opponents, defensive 
action is most important. Mao comprehensively covers mobile 
defence in this next part. In his writings he defines defence through 
a long process of discussion and example, but it can be con- 
densed as follows: 


1 See S.W., Vol. II, p. 235; Vol. I, pp. 244, 245, 249, 250, 252, and 253. 
2 P.W.P.A., p. 106. 
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Strategic defence is the most complicated and important problem for a 
weak army. There are two kinds: passive defence, which is cowering 
before the enemy through an unwarranted policy of retreat or the 
setting up of defences everywhere, and active defence which is offensive 
defence or defence by decisive engagement. Only the greatest idiot or 
megalomaniac would cherish passive defence as a trump card; however, 
such people do exist. This is a mistake in war, a symptom of military 
conservatism. Our warfare consists in the alternate adoption of defence 
and offence. It remains defensive until a campaign against us is smashed 
and then immediately begins an offensive. Of the two, the defensive stage 
is more complicated and more important than the offensive. 

There are three phases to the defensive state—preparatory, retreat and 
counter-offensive. The chief measures in the preparatory phase against 
a stronger enemy are the military arrangements and political mobiliza- 
tion for retreat. For the Red Army to prepare for retreat means to make 
sure that it does not head in a direction disadvantageous to retreat, 
that it does not go too far and that it does not become too fatigued.* 


It should be noted that Mao is describing the form of mobile 
defence conducted by himself against the Annihilation Campaigns 
launched by Chiang Kai-Shek. 

Mao then digresses to deal with the opposing theories of the 
positional culture which had a large following in the Communist 
forces and against which he struggled during the Annihilation 
Campaigns. Although he overcame this opposition in time to win 
the first four campaigns against the Kuomintang, he failed to do 
so in the fifth campaign and thus half the Red Army was destroyed 
before Mao had his way and led the shattered remains of the Red 
Army on the Long March to safety and victory, after first breaking 
through the greatly superior encircling forces. This digression 
gives further insight into the mind of Mao. We will start with Mao 
describing the views of the opposition who scorned his theories 
as ‘Guerrilla-ism’ : 


An atmosphere of opposition to guerrilla-ism prevailed for three whole 
years. Those who actively opposed guerrilla-ism argued as follows: 
‘now our army has become a regular force, our fight has become a war 
between one state and another, between one great army and another. 
The new principles are opposed to the old. Pit one against ten and ten 
against a hundred. Go forth and attack on all fronts. Seize the metro- 
politan cities, Halt the enemy beyond the gate. Take the first move to 
checkmate the enemy with swift thrusts, a war of blockhouses, a war 


1 See S.W., Vol. I, pp. 203-9- 
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of attrition, a great rear area, absolute centralised command.’ Un- — 
doubtedly all these theories were erroneous, They amounted to sub- — 


jectivism.* 

Mao then describes the final result of these theories. Here it is 
interesting to note that the opposition swung from the bold 
approach described above to a cautious one possessive of ground 
once the bold approach failed. Unfortunately the cautious reaction 
produced disaster. 


The most conspicuous example of the loss of a base is the loss of the 
central base in Kiangsin in the fifth Annihilation Campaign. The leaders 
who feared the enemy set up defences everywhere and resisted on 
successive lines and dared not launch an attack on the enemy’s rear, 
which would have been to our advantage, nor play a bold hand by 
luring the enemy troops to penetrate deep into our territory so as to 
annihilate them, As a result the whole base was lost and the Red Army 
took to the Long March of more than 8,000 miles, But such a mistake 
is usually preceded by the mistakes of underestimating the enemy. The 
military adventurism of attacking metropolitan cities in 1932 coupled 
with the subsequent failures was the root cause of the line of passive 
defence adopted subsequently.” 


We see here an interesting human phenomenon which is a frequent 
occurrence in war. First, the wild glow of initial enthusiasm, based 
not on reality but on an underestimation of the enemy, an over- 
estimation of one’s own forces, and a false approach to war. This 
results in the first shattering failures. Then comes the almost 
automatic overcompensation of ‘cowering before the enemy’. This 
phenomenon is well illustrated by Denis Warner in two examples 
from his book Out of the Gun: 


1, There is almost no end to the record of post-war under-estimation 
and subsequent over-estimation. On July 5, 1950, at the moment 
the battle between the Americans and North Koreans was joined, 
I met the American brigadier-general commanding the advance 
echelons. The front was manned by an under-strength infantry 
battalion, backed by a battery of artillery. ‘These Commie bastards 
will turn and run when they find they’re up against our boys,’ said 
the general. ‘We’ll be back in Seoul by the weekend.’ As he was 
speaking, the North Koreans overran both infantry and artillery and 
began the rout that sent the rest of the American forces in headlong 
retreat. 

1 S.W., Vol. I, pp. 213-14. 2 S.W., Vol. I, p. 205. 
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Ten months later, when not only the North Koreans but the 
Chinese were ready to cry quits, the UN forces held off, their states- 
men unable to accept the fact that victory was within their grasp.* 

2, Three years passed and Vietminh coolie gangs with supplies loaded 
on bicycles and cyclos [tricycles] and backed by a thousand Molo- 
tova lorries made their way through the mountains of Tongking to 
Dien Bien Phu. One by one the Vietminh regular divisions dug in 
around the hillsides that looked down on the French positions. . . . 
In Saigon I asked General Henri Navarre, then French Commander- 
in-Chief in Indo-China, whether he believed the Vietminh would 
attack. ‘I hope so,’ he replied. 

And when the attack came and destroyed the French Union force, 
the reaction among those in the West who had been so sure of 
victory was not to fight for what remained but to surrender all. . . Hd 


Now back to Mao’s theory of strategic defence, based on active 
defence. The first phase—the preparatory phase, the preparation 
for a planned retreat—has been covered, as has the result of not 
properly analysing the comparative strength between the opposing 
forces. Mao now covers the second stage—the retreat, Again it 
must be understood that this applies fundamentally to the weak 
fighting the strong. Under this circumstance strategic and tactical 
retreat is initially essential for the sake of eventual victory. Mao 
again uses the term ‘base area’. Remember this does not have the 
same meaning as a base in Western terminology, but the meaning 
explained by Mao and Giap in Chapter V. 


Only when there is a wide disparity in strength between the enemy and 
ourselves do we propose, on the principle of conserving our strength 
for crushing the enemy at an opportune moment, that we retreat to 
our base area where the condition of the people is best. Also in this 
way the enemy can be lured to penetrate deep. The terminus of the 
retreat is usually in the middle of the base areas, but this varies with 
the circumstances, Such a retreat towards the centre enables all our 
main forces to assemble at a place of advantage. 

The problem of timing the beginning of a retreat is of momentous 
significance. Had our retreat in the First Annihilation Campaign not 
been made at the right time the extent of our victory would have not 
been so great. Both premature and belated retreats will incur losses. 
Timely retreat places us entirely on our own initiative and helps greatly 
our switching to the counter-offensive when we have reached the 


1 Denis Warner, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 
2 Ibid, p. 15. 
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terminus, regrouped our forces and waited at ease for the much-fatigued 
enemy. 

Another essential for a weak army fighting a strong army is to pick out 
the weak spots for attack. But at the beginning of the enemy’s offensive 
we often do not know which of the advancing columns is the strongest, 
which next strong, which the weakest and which the next weak. A 
process of reconnaissance is required. It often takes a considerable time 
to come by such knowledge. This is another reason why strategic 
retreat is necessary. 

The last objective of retreat is to induce the enemy to commit mistakes 
and for us to detect them. It is impossible for any enemy commander, 
however wise, not to commit a mistake of some sort over a compara- 
tively long period of time; consequently there is always the possibility 
of our taking advantage of such flaws on the part of the enemy. Because 
of this the terminus of retreat cannot always be confined to a definite 
area, Sometimes when a base area is reached and no flaws can be taken 
advantage of, we must retreat further until the enemy betrays the 
flaws we can exploit. * 


Next Mao covers the third phase of defence—the counter-offensive. 
In this part Mao brings the theory of conditions down to the 
tactical phase, to be applied by commanders of all independent 
forces. Although fundamentally Mao is talking of a general counter- 
offensive of all forces, this theory should be applied also to local 
counter-offensives. 


According to our past experience the situation cannot be considered 

favourable to ourselves and unfavourable to the enemy and we cannot 

switch to the counter-offensive, unless we have secured during the 

phase of retreat at least two of the conditions listed below: 

1. The people must give active support to our forces, 

2. The terrain is favourable for operations, 

3. Our main forces are completely concentrated. 

4. The weak spots of the enemy are discovered, 

5. The enemy is worn out both physically and morally. 

6. The enemy is induced to make mistakes. 

The first condition is the most important. With this condition present 

4, 5 and 6 can be easily created or discovered, However, the presence 

of conditions and circumstances favourable to ourselves and un- 

favourable to the enemy does not automatically mean the defeat of the 

enemy. Such conditions contain only the possibilities of our victory. 

In order to transform this Possibility into an actuality a decisive 

engagement is necessary. This is the sole aim in the third phase of 
* S.W., Vol. I, pp. 216, 217, 218, 219, and 222. 
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strategic defence. This phase is a long process, the most dramatic, the 
liveliest and also the main and final part of what is called active defence. 

The required conditions and circumstances are created in the third 
phase (i.e. of counter-offensive) as well as in the second phase (i.e. of 
retreat), although not exactly in the same form or character, as different 
circumstances will occur in each, In the counter-offensive phase the 
enemy will meet with his first defeats, will be thrown into disorder, will 
begin to act haphazardly and the relative strengths of the opponents 
will change. These changes must be taken into account. 

If we ourselves have suffered one or several defeats then the conditions 
and circumstances will be reversed, the enemy’s disadvantages will 
diminish and ours will begin to multiply. Thus for either opponent, the 
struggle at the stage of the decisive engagement is the most complicated, 
the most kaleidoscopic, the most difficult and the most trying. For a 
commander it is the hardest juncture in the whole war or campaign.* 


Mao then considers the five main problems of the counter- 
offensive phase. These are the timing of the counter-offensive, the 
concentration of troops, mobile warfare, battles of quick decision, 
and war of annihilation. The problem of timing in this phase is of 
timing the first battle. Mao makes these points: 


Win victory in the first battle, therefore strike only when we are posi- 
tively sure that the enemy’s situation, the terrain, the people and other 
conditions are all favourable to us and unfavourable to the enemy. 
Otherwise we should fall back and cautiously bide our time. To accept 
battle on the spur of the moment and in a flurry cannot ensure victory. 
Secondly, the plan for the first battle must be the prelude in the plan 
for the whole campaign and forms an organic part of it. Without a 
good plan for the whole campaign it is impossible to fight a really 
successful first battle; if the battle prejudices the entire campaign 
rather than benefits it, then a victory in such a battle can only be con- 
sidered a defeat. Hence before fighting the first battle it is necessary to 
have a general idea of how the second, third, fourth and even the final 
battles are to be fought, and to consider what changes would ensue in 
the enemy’s situation as a whole if we should win the succeeding battles 
or if we should lose them. For example, in the Fifth Annihilation Cam- 
paign we failed to recognise the importance of the first battle. We were 
alarmed at the loss of the town of Lichwan and in an attempt to recover 
it we marched north to meet the enemy. After a victory in an un- 
expected encounter with the enemy, we failed to treat that victory as 
the first battle and to foresce all the changes it would necessarily bring 
about, but instead heedlessly launched an assault on another town 


1 S.W., Vol. I, pp. 215, 224, 225, and 226. 
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with no assurance of victory. We thus lost the initiative. This was 
certainly the stupidest way of fighting. 

Thirdly, consideration must be given to the plan for the next strategic 
phase of the war before that phase is reached. Every time one takes a 
particular step, one should understand what concrete changes will 
result and modify or develop one’s strategic and operational plans 
accordingly, otherwise one is liable to commit the mistake of reckless 
adventure and foolhardy action. Failure to foresee such changes and to 
be mentally prepared for them will result in the mistake of hesitating 
in a self-imposed predicament, thereby actually serving the enemy's 
strategic ends by landing ourselves in a passive position, * 


If immediately after O’Connor’s great and sudden victories in 
the Western Desert from Sidi Barrani to Beda Fomm, proper con- 
sideration had been given to the next strategic stage in the light 
of these victories it would not have been necessary to fight the 
subsequent battles in the Western Desert at the price of so much 
blood. As it happened O'Connor's success precipitated the arrival 
of the Afrika Corps and Rommel. To be fair, the extent of O’Con- 
nor’s initial success was unexpected. It took Wavell by surprise 
and probably even surprised O'Connor. However, both were 
quick to seize the tactical opportunities suddenly offered and the 
total annihilation of the Italian Army in the Western Desert was 
the result. The fruits of this great victory should and could have 
been reaped if the strategic plans originating from Westminster 
had been drastically modified to take this tactical victory into 
account, But regrettably the machinery for politico-military co- 
ordination was not geared to the tempo or to the sudden oppor- 
tunities inherent in mobile warfare. Thus the British forces were 
‘landed in a passive position’. The means of proper politico- 
military co-ordination in Britain do not even exist now. I therefore 
emphasize Mao's principle: strategic and political plans must 
change according to tactical victories, and vice versa. ‘The possi- 
bilities of such changes must be foreseen, and this is the basis of 
mental preparation. 

If the great Montrose of Scotland had had the political and 
Strategic understanding of Mao Tse-tung, he would have been 
able to reap the political rewards of his magnificent tactical suc- 
cesses. As it happened, Montrose’s failure to reconcile the political, 
strategic, and tactical situations resulted in his inevitable end— 


+ S.W., Vol. I, pp. 233 and 234. 
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on the gallows! In the same way Hitler's failure to switch his 
strategic plans according to his Army's tactical successes precipi- 
tated his end—suicide! 

Mao continues: 


To neglect all this and to be bound rigidly in the tactical field by the 
tactical advantages and disadvantages of the moment without applying 
these to the strategic and political plan, is the way to disaster, 

We must win the first battle, we must take into consideration the plan 
of an entire campaign in relation to this battle, and we must take into 
consideration the strategic phase that will probably immediately follow 
—these are the three principles which we must bear in mind when we 
begin a counter-offensive: before the first battle, * 


Mao then considers the second main problem of the counter- 
offensive—the concentration of troops: 


‘Troop concentration seems to be easy, but is very difficult in practice, 
Everybody knows that the best method is to defeat the few with the 
many, but many people are incapable of doing that, and on the contrary 
divide up their forces because they become perplexed and enslaved by 
complicated circumstances and lose the initiative. ‘Though it often hap- 
pens that a commander is forced by the enemy into a passive position, 
the important thing is to recover the initiative quickly, The outcome will 
be defeat if he fails, The initiative is not something illusory, but con- 
crete and material, In a purely defensive war an army is easily forced 
into a passive position and compared with an offensive war it is far less 
conducive to the full development of initiative. Nevertheless, oppor- 
tunities for seizing the initiative grow as our type of defensive war 
develops. To the enemy, our counter-offensive means an effort to 
deprive him of his initiative as well as to put him into a passive position, 
To achieve this aim thoroughly, concentration of troops, mobile war- 
fare, battles of quick decision and war of annihilation are all essentials, 
Concentration of troops is the first and most essential condition, It 
serves to reverse the situation of retreat. When we throw our concen- 
trated troops into a battle and defeat the enemy, then in this same battle 
we achieve the aim of seizing the initiative and produce an effect on the 
whole campaign. 

‘The concentration of troops for an assault is the turning-point, the 
division between retreat and counter-offensive. It serves to reverse the 
situation of interior and exterior forces, A force operating on strategic- 
ally interior lines labours under the main disadvantage of restricted 
manoeuvre. But we can and must reverse this disadvantage, We can 


1 S.W., Vol. 1, pp. 234 and 235. 
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turn the enemy’s big campaign of encirclement against us into a number 
of small, separate campaigns in which we encircle and annihilate seg- 
ments of the enemy. We can turn the enemy’s strategic superiority 
over us into a tactical superiority over him. We can reduce the enemy’s 
strategically strong position to a position that is weak in a tactical 
sense. This is the essence of what we call exterior line operations on 
interior lines, encirclement and annihilation within encirclement, block- 
ade within blockade, strength in weakness and initiative in passivity. 
Victory in a strategic defence thus depends basically on making a single 
move—concentrating our forces. Our strategy is to pit one against ten, 
while our tactic is to pit ten against one. Success can be achieved without 
such overwhelming tactical superiority, but we never like such victories 
and even regard them as defeats in a certain sense for they rarely 
achieve the complete annihilation of an enemy force that we seek to 
provide the spoils of war in its full sense. For, in our opinion, a battle is 
of little significance when there are no spoils of war or when the spoils 
do not exceed our losses. 

It was thought in the Fifth Annihilation Campaign in 1934, that by 
dividing the forces along six routes and resisting on all fronts, we could 
defeat the enemy. What happened was that the enemy beat us owing to 
our fear of losing territory. If we had concentrated our main forces and 
left only containing forces elsewhere we would have lost territory but 
only of a temporary and partial nature. The compensation would have 
been victory by our concentrated forces, and losses in containing 
operations would have been recovered. 

In the disposition for a battle, when we have concentrated a superior 
force and encircled one of the enemy brigades or battalions, our attack- 
ing formation should not attempt to wipe out the entire enemy force 
simultaneously. This would only result in dividing ourselves without 
giving ourselves sufficient strength in any one place, thus losing time 
and making it hard to get results. Instead we should concentrate an 
absolute superior force against one of the enemy’s weaker spots, sup- 
ported by the whole or at least the bulk of our artillery. The effects of 
this method of fighting are first complete annihilation of the enemy and, 
secondly, quick decision. This method is employed particularly when 
the enemy is on the offensive, When the enemy is on the defensive and 
when we have an overall superiority in the area, we may strike at 
several enemy units simultaneously, Our experience of this method has 
proved that in order to wipe out 10,000 enemy troops we haye to pay 
a price of 2,000 to 3,000 casualties of our own. This is unavoidable. 

This concentration of force does not imply the abandonment of the 
operations of the guerrillas. The operations of the guerrillas and the 
main force are complementary to each other like the right and left 
arms of a man. It would be like a warrior with only one arm if there 
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were only the main force without the guerrillas, The abolition of the 
guerrilla operations advocated by Li Li-San in his theory that every single 
gun must go to the regular forces has long been proved incorrect. We 
believe in the opposite and in our phrase ‘the condition of the people 
in the base’ we mean precisely that these people must be armed. 

Giap said: 

... there could not be mobile warfare without guerrilla warfare. . . . 
Once mobile warfare appears on the battle front there must be close 
and correct co-ordination between these forms of fighting. This is 
another general law in the conduct of war. The Dien Bien Phu cam- 
paign and Winter-Spring 1953-4 campaign were most successful models 
of co-ordination between mobile warfare and guerrilla warfare.” 

This brings guerrilla warfare into its true context in this age of 
warfare. In the 1939-45 war mobile operations were successful 
without guerrilla support when the enemy had not developed its 
own guerrilla forces, or at least had not aroused, organized, and 
armed its people. However, mobile operations failed when opposed 
by properly organized guerrilla forces backed and co-ordinated by 
main forces engaging in any form of warfare. The secret of success 
in war in this age lies in the proper development of guerrilla 
troops, covering the full range of guerrilla activity. 

The development of the full range of guerrilla operations and 
the theory of guerrilla co-ordination with regular forces are two 
of Mao’s main contributions to the science of warfare. He says: 


There are three kinds of co-ordination between guerrilla and regular 
warfare; co-ordination in strategy, in campaigns, and in battles. Taken 
as a whole, guerrilla warfare behind the enemy lines, which cripples 
the enemy, pins him down, disrupts his supply lines, inspires the 
regular forces and the people throughout the country, and so forth is 
co-ordination with regular warfare in strategy. . .. We must spread a 
guerrilla war throughout the enemy-occupied area, converting the 
enemy’s rear into his front and forcing him to fight ceaselessly.* 


In this way the enemy is forced to commit large numbers of com- 
bat troops in the defence of military and civil installations threa- 
tened by small guerrilla forces (principle of one against ten) and 
it becomes more easy to achieve an overwhelming concentration 


1 S.W., See Vol. I, pp. 234-9; S.M.W., pp. 314 and 321; S.W., Vol. I, 
pp. 241 and 242. 

2 P.W.P.A., pp. 108 and 109. 

3 S.M.W., pp. 163 and 165. 
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of force in decisive operations tactically (principle of ten against 
one). 


Every enemy soldier the guerrillas kill . . . every bullet they make the 
enemy spend, every soldier they stop . . . can be reckoned a contribu- 
tion to the total strength of the resistance. . . . The people in the enemy- 
occupied territories are also delighted, and the fame of the guerrillas 
resounds everywhere. In the camp of the enemy and... the traitors 
. . . panic and disintegration are mounting.’ 


Such activity in enemy areas is particularly demoralizing to troops 
trained for linear and positional war who crave security behind 
their own lines and who thus often react violently against the 
population when the guerrillas begin to operate. This generally 
serves the purpose of the guerrillas. 

The initial overall strategic task of guerrilla warfare is to reduce 
the size of enemy areas by converting them into guerrilla areas 
through co-ordinated economic, political, cultural, and military 
activities (see pp. 91 and 92). As regular strike forces cannot 
operate in enemy areas, but only in guerrilla areas and in guerrilla 
base areas, the importance of this strategic task of guerrilla warfare 
is underlined. The conversion of enemy areas into guerrilla areas 
is a long and bloody business. All problems revolye around the 
pivot problem of separating the people from the government in 
power. However, the naiveté of the government in power usually 
simplifies this problem. The best method is to encourage the 
government to impose a curfew and then martial law, because 
revolutionary movements flourish best in a dark dank atmosphere; 
like mushrooms, This is easily accomplished. A case is built against 
some government official such as a policeman, and when the people 
have become aroused by his guilt he is executed. A curfew is then 
usually imposed. Such was the response of the Sarawak Govern- 
ment when on Sunday, 29 June 1965 a policeman and four 
police informers were tied up and brutally murdered in a pre- 
dominantly Chinese area. Most of the population had an idea of 
what was afoot, indeed all the children in the area had been warned 
not to go out that night. Yet neither the government nor the 
British Military Intelligence knew. Were the people too terrified 
to tell? More likely there was great popular sympathy with the 
executioners. The further response of the Sarawak Government, 


* S.M.W., pp. 163 and 178, 
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egged on by British military commanders, was to set up a system 
of protected villages where the Chinese population had to return 
to their farms to observe a 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. curfew, or face the risk 
of being shot. The revolutionaries pour scorn on the lack of virility 
of men who submit to this system, which is equated to that of 
concentration camps. Farmers going about a business that knows 
no set hours have to hide in the jungles to avoid being shot. It is 
not long before they join an underground organization for the 
sake of survival or even self-respect. In time the extermination of 
government officials and headmen who submit to the alien system, 
who are thus branded as traitors, starts in earnest, but again 
subtly and usually only after ‘their crimes against the people 
have been exposed’. So the particular guerrilla tasks, to realize the 
initial strategic aim of converting an enemy area into a guerrilla 
area are: 

1. Political indoctrination by special cadres, which also covers 
practical economic and medical assistance so that the people come 
to identify their lives with the revolutionary movement. 

2. Elimination of criminals and traitors; that is anyone dangerous 
to the cause. 

3. Assassination of enemy military and political leaders danger- 
ous to the movement. The rest are encouraged to live. 

4. Reduction of morale of enemy soldiers through terrorist 
activity. 

s. Destruction of the means of government control and economic 
support, such as communications. 

6. Destruction of belated government attempts to impose their 
‘culture’, such as school, hospital, and agricultural projects. 

7. Attacks on installations to tie down enemy troops to 
defence. 

8. Intelligence. 

All such measures are planned, not for mass intimidation, but for 
the purpose of separating the people from the government. From 
such separation comes recruitment, the build-up of the guerrilla 
forces, and military operations of greater scale and intensity; 
parts of the enemy area then become guerrilla areas. 

The time then comes for the arrival of the regular mobile strike 
forces and the close co-ordination of guerrillas with them in 
campaigns and battles to expand the guerrilla areas both physically 
and ideologically into guerrilla base areas: 
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Guerrilla warfare also performs the function of co-ordination in cam- 
paigns. In performing a task of this sort the leaders . . . by adopting 
tactics suited to the time and place, move... against the enemy’s 
most vital and vulnerable spots in order to cripple him, pin him down, 
disrupt his supply lines, [and] inspire our armies campaigning on the 
interior line,* 


This function was ably demonstrated by the Russians in June 1944 
in the Bobruisk-Vitebsk area when guerrillas paralysed the 
German command organization and severely weakened the Ger- 
man front by carrying out over 10,000 raids on roads, rail, radio 
and line communications, on headquarters, supply columns, and 
even on large German combat units in the twenty-four hours 
preceding the main Russian attack. The Russian guerrillas then 
co-ordinated in battle with the regular formations. When the 
Russian armoured units broke through the weakened German 
defences, they were able to penetrate deep behind the German 
front without being tied down in containing actions or mopping-up 
Operations because the guerrillas, fighting now at divisional 
strength, looked after these essentials. Guerrillas tied down Ger- 
man reserves and prevented what might have otherwise been a 
successful withdrawal of major German forces. Russian armoured 
and mechanized forces advanced from one guerrilla area to another 
and received from the guerrillas not only the support mentioned 
above, but also accurate and up-to-date intelligence, guides, and 
food. In the advance of Russian armoured units, the holding of 
vital roads and bridges, which would otherwise have been des- 
troyed by the retreating Germans, was a decisive contribution of 
guerrilla forces. Conversely no provision was made by the Western 
Allies prior to 1940 to establish guerrilla forces in the eventuality 
of parts of Europe being overrun by the Germans. Neither were 
the armies of Western Europe founded on a militia organization 
to the extent of the Russian Army. Thus after the collapse of 
France the creation of guerrilla forces was a slow and costly 
business, and never achieved the degree of development of 
guerrillas in Soviet Russia. When the Allied invasion of France 
took place in 1944 the guerrilla forces, such as they were at the 
time, were roughly co-ordinated in the invasion plan, but three 
regular airborne divisions had to be dropped in Normandy pre- 
ceding the seaborne assault to carry out tasks that were accom- 
1 S.M.W., p. 164. 
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plished with considerable loss of life, energy, and money; tasks 
that a fully developed guerrilla force should have been able to 
accomplish more cheaply. 

I have deliberately switched context from Asia to Europe pre- 
cisely because it is important to understand that Mao’s ‘guerrilla- 
ism’ does not just apply to the back alleys of Eastern Asia, but 
even to the sophisticated battlefields of the world. 


Finally, co-ordination with the regular forces in battle, in actual fighting 
on the battlefield, is the task of all guerrilla units in the vicinity of an 
interior-line battlefield. Of course this applies only to guerrilla units 
operating close to the regular forces or to units of regulars dispatched 
on temporary guerrilla missions. In such cases, a guerrilla unit has to 
perform whatever task it is assigned by the commander of the regular 
forces. 

And these tasks are: (1) provision of supply, (2) porters, (3) 
intelligence, counter-intelligence, and guides so that ‘Everywhere 
the [enemy] gropes in the dark, while the Red Army walks in 
broad daylight’,? (4) coaxing of main enemy forces into vulnerable 
positions, (5) containment of enemy reserves at crucial moments, 
(6) holding of start-lines for assault of main forces, (7) mopping-up 
operations on the battlefield, (8) collection of war booty, (9) care 
and evacuation of the dead and wounded, (10) holding of escape 
routes for main forces after battle, (11) diversionary actions to 
mislead enemy pursuit forces, and so forth. So we see the aspect 
of attrition in guerrilla warfare (see p. 139); some of the tasks 
mentioned are costly in lives. 

We also see the importance and scale of guerrilla assistance to 
regular forces, which apply in this era of warfare to both jungle and 
nuclear environments. Indeed as the people are the water in which 
the guerrilla fish swim, so the guerrillas are the water in which the 
mobile shark operates. 

We also see that the type of guerrilla operations and the category 
they fit (that is strategic, campaign, or battle) vary in relation to 
the type of area (that is enemy area, guerrilla area, or guerrilla 
base area). They also vary according to (1) the stage of develop- 
ment of each guerrilla force, (2) the location of the mobile strike 
force, and (3) the changing operational fronts, which themselves 
vary according to the changing stages of the war (that is defensive, 
equilibrium, and offensive. See pp. 109-11). 

1 S.M.W., p. 164. 2 S.M.W., p. 113. 
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This pattern may be confusing, but in this war of a jigsaw 
pattern eventually the pieces do interlock as the guerrilla base 
areas join up and the war in an increasing number of areas enters 
the final stage of the counter-offensive. The only missing pieces 
then are a few main cities and large military bases where the 
enemy entrench themselves within strong positional defences, 
Some of these may be hard to crack open, therefore, says Mao: 


For the time being, leave alone all fortified points and cities which are 
strongly defended. . . strive to draw the enemy into mobile warfare, 
but at the same time lay great stress on learning the tactics of positional 
attack and on stepping up the building of the artillery and engineer 
Gg order to capture enemy fortified points and cities on a large 
scale, 


A comparatively small force can only be fully effective in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia by engaging in a highly mobile form of warfare 
after the manner of Montrose, Marlborough, Napoleon, Jackson, 
Rommel, O’Connor, and Mao Tse-tung. However, one cannot 
change from ingrained linear and positional concepts to mobile 
and guerrilla concepts without a long period of military re- 
education. This is what is necessary now, but it will be difficult 
to achieve in time. The fundamentals of the mobile/guerrilla 
concept have been covered in previous chapters, but it is as well 
to highlight some of them again. 

In many parts of Europe, where the countryside affords little 
concealment or little space, mobile warfare is not entirely im- 
possible, but is extremely difficult to pursue successfully when the 
enemy enjoys air superiority. In the space and jungles of the East 
and of Africa this is not so. It is in this environment that mobile/ 
guerrilla warfare will be considered in further detail. 

First understand what effective mobility really means and what 
it entails. Remember that mobility only becomes effective when it 
results in a superior concentration of force at a vital point. This 
is dependent on a greater mobility than the enemy in the natural 
medium, an accurate and up-to-the-minute intelligence of enemy 
movement and of terrain, and the ability to react quickly to rapidly 
changing situations. The importance of a greater mobility in the 
natural medium is often clouded by the over-use of and depen- 
dence on mobility in subsidiary media—particularly in the use of 

1 S.M.W., p. 331. 
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aircraft. Undoubtedly all bonuses should be used, but to rely on 
aircraft or road vehicles to the extent that mobility in the natural 
medium is dependent on these subsidiary means is subjectivism and 
prevents the proper development of true mobility. In the initial 
development of true mobility the reliance on subsidiary media 
may be necessary in the same way as some children use rubber 
rings before they can swim to give them confidence in the water. 
However this is the development of false confidence and the 
person only makes proper progress when the rubber ring is 
dispensed with. It is the same in the development of true mobility, 
particularly in the jungles. Unless the ‘rubber ring’ is dispensed 
with at an early stage progress is not made and when the enemy 
eventually knocks these props away the learner sinks. 

To develop true mobility one must develop techniques using 
things that already exist in the natural medium, such as the 
animals that live there or can live there, the people that live there, 
and the food that can be found there, supplemented by an im- 
ported diet. The use of such things enabled the Vietminh and the 
Vietcong to achieve true mobility. The instruments of true mobility 
are men who are hardened to move fast and to survive in the 
environment of the natural medium without a loss of combat 
effectiveness; an organization built into the combat group that 
can provide food mainly from the area of operation; a combat 
group that provides from within itself the automatic and artillery 
firepower necessary for sudden actions of quick decision; guerrilla 
organizations to provide their full range of support. 

The first battle for a force engaging in mobile warfare is the 
battle against nature. Until this battle is won a military unit is 
not fully effective. Yet in the British Army far too little has been 
done to give the British soldier a proper chance to win this battle 
in South-East Asia. Efforts are made on short courses in jungle- 
warfare schools to condition the soldier for the circumstances of 
this first battle, but this is a drop in the ocean of the whole problem 
of man in mobile warfare. The weight and suitability of supply, 
equipment, and weapons, and of artillery for the struggle are an 
integral part of the problem of the battle against the circumstances 
of place. This part of the problem has been sadly neglected in the 
British Army. 

Supply problems are grossly over-complicated by having to 
import heavy rations into the area of operations. Men are not 
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conditioned to live off the land, which in South-East Asia means 
living on a basic rice diet supplemented with dried meat and fish. 
The result is that almost all heavy food has to be carried on the 
soldier’s back, which reduces his tactical mobility and makes him 
dependent on air supply (the rubber ring again). In addition heavy 
radio equipment, heavy and inadequate waterproof shelters, heavy 
clothing, carrying and cooking equipment, heavy rifles and mach- 
ine guns with heavy ammunition all go to make the British soldier 
slow and cumbersome on foot in the jungle, even when assisted by 
mules. It gives him little chance of success in operations against a 
mature enemy properly equipped with the basic essentials of 
mobile warfare. There is little excuse for this disgraceful situation 
in this age of lightweight material, transistor radios, and dried 
food, There is little excuse for foisting the British soldier off 
with the cumbersome F.N. rifle and even heavier general purpose 
machine gun, both with unnecessarily heavy ammunition and both 
designed for circumstances in Europe. There is little excuse for 
landing the British soldier in the same problem that became appar- 
ent against the Japanese in 1941. 

Artillery is the most sadly neglected arm of Western forces in 
South-East Asia, mainly because of a futile attempt to use existing 
artillery weapons and techniques designed for different circum- 
stances. Consequently the British, American, and South Viet- 
namese forces still trundle around heavy equipment that can only 
fire from roads, secure base areas, or jungle clearings. This kind of 
artillery is valuable for defensive purposes, but quite useless for 
sudden fire tasks in support of mobile offensive actions. The 
furthest advance in this direction is the 1o5-mm pack howitzer 
purchased from the Italians, which takes about 12 mules to carry 
one gun, This is absurd in the context of mobile warfare. It can 
however be lifted by one helicopter which results in a further 
reliance on that ‘rubber ring’. 

So we go back twenty years to Slim’s solution of airpower to 
complement weaknesses in mobile artillery; a solution originating 
from the concepts of the British pioneers of armoured warfare 
way back in the late 1920s. But the circumstances have changed 
now. First, Slim had artillery which was effectively mobile in the 
circumstances of his time and place; this is no longer the case. 
Secondly, Communist artillery weapons and techniques for jungle 
operations are a great advance on the Japanese equipment and 
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weapons of twenty years ago. The result is that whereas Slim’s 
solution was correct in Burma in 1944-5, it is invalid now in South- 
East Asia because Western military leaders have failed to keep up 
with the requirements of mobile artillery in jungle operations. 
Communist military leaders have succeeded. 

The French in Indo-China over ten years ago had also failed to 
develop mobile artillery and thus depended on close air support, 
but this was no match for the Vietminh mobile artillery. An 
account of a mobile battle in Indo-China by Bernard Fall illus- 
trates this: 


. at 1530 [hours], a welcome sound had added itself to the battle on 

the French side: in spite of serious losses and the constant shelling by 
enemy mortars, 4th Battery had again unlimbered its howitzers to fire 
at point-blank range... against onrushing waves of Vietminh infan- 
try.... 
The arrival of the Air Force’s B-26’s also helped to consolidate the 
situation, although not in the way it was expected. By the time they 
intervened, combat had reached the hand-to-hand stage in many places; 
the intervening aerial strafing froze everyone flat on the ground, enemy 
and friend intermingled and often only feet apart. As the silvery birds 
swooped down in a deafening roar of engines, the bursts of their guns 
raking the high grass like strong gusts of wind, men from both camps 
looked up at the sky in fear and hatred of blind fate which dealt death 
in almost impartial fashion. One of the radios of Headquarters Co. was 
heard to say as if to settle a long-standing argument: 

“This goes to show you again—this whole aerial warfare business isn’t 
quite perfected... .’ 

Butas dusk began to fall, it was obvious that the position would become 
untenable. While the Vietminh’s infantry pressure had lessened, its 
mortar fire was still heavy and accurate. On the French side, the guns of 
the 4th Battery had again fallen silent, their crews dead, most of the 
ammunition spent.' 


It was ironical that the French, with their air drop capability, 
should have run out of ammunition while the Vietminh continued 
to fire merrily away. The difference was that the Vietminh had 
achieved effective mobility, whereas the French dependence on 
road and aircraft prevented them from even discovering the 
meaning of true mobility, and they were thus helpless without 
their ‘props’. 

1 Bernard B. Fall, Street Without Joy, 3rd revised ed., Pall Mall Press, 
London and Dunmow, 1963, p. 214. 
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The second vital requirement of effective mobility is accurate 
and up-to-the-minute intelligence of the enemy and of the terrain, 
Until this second battle is won the main strike force is like a blind, 
blundering elephant, certain to fall into a pit in due course. Air 
reconnaissance or air photography cannot provide the intelligence 
required in the jungle. This vital service is the task of one’s own 
guerrilla force. Combat intelligence, of the type required for 
mobile operations, can only come from ground forces in close 
contact with the enemy. Terrain intelligence, in the detail re- 
quired, likewise can only come from ground forces familiar with 
the terrain. For a mobile strike force to be effective it must be 
able to operate within a network of guerrillas who have the 
capability of providing the degree of enemy and terrain intelli- 
gence required. Until this second battle is won the main strike 
force should not be committed. 

The selection, indoctrination, organizing, equipping, and train- 
ing of the guerrilla force is thus a vital task for those wishing to 
engage in successful mobile warfare. This guerrilla force operates 
like the fisherman’s net described by Mao. This is the use of 
guerrillas in the tactical sense in close conjunction with the main 
force. Ideally this guerrilla force should be from the people, thus 
they are already superimposed upon the countryside, blending 
like lizards into rural life. Alternatively the guerrilla network is 
based on the people. But in either case the preliminary ground- 
work with the people takes considerable time and has to go through 
all the processes described by Mao. Recently the Malaysian strike 
forces blundered around without a developed guerrilla network. 
The Indonesians, having been trained by the British and Ameri- 
cans, behaved in a similarly absurd manner. Indonesian training 
manuals contain a smattering of Mao’s slogans, but show a lack 
of understanding of his concept of guerrilla/mobile war. 

For Malaysian military forces to be effective over the years in 
the revolutionary environment of Eastern Asia they must under- 
stand the war of Mao Tse-tung and must win the first two battles 
— against nature and for intelligence. The battle for intelligence 
which is based on the active support of the people and the guer- 
rillas and not on the police, their paid informers, and ‘friendly 
natives’, takes a long time; particularly when opposed by Com- 
munists also determined to win this battle. This is where the social, 
economic, and political programme is of such vital importance— 
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the essential basis of the battle for the minds of the people. 
Every man in every strike unit and guerrilla force must understand 
the economic and political programme and every unit and sub- 
unit must be capable of putting this across to the people in the 
villages. Success lies not in so-called successful drink-parties in 
village long-houses, nor in handing sweets out to children, nor in 
travelling teams of medical orderlies, armourers to repair shot- 
guns, and mechanics to repair outboard motors and harpoons. 
Success lies only in the ability to put over to every man and 
woman a superior ideology geared to a genuine social, economic, 
and political programme of improvement. But the programme must 
produce material results. If there was no genuine and immediate 
economic and political programme in action in Malaysia then 
British forces had no moral right to be there and any ‘hearts and 
minds’ campaign was amoral; the present-day equivalent to selling 
glass beads to the natives. But as it happened the much-publicized 
‘hearts and minds’ campaign was a hollow farce with the trappings 
of a publicity stunt and its effectiveness a figment of the imagina- 
tion of self-deluded military commanders, efficient public rela- 
tions men, and gullible journalists. It may have seemed convincing 
at elaborate military briefing-rooms in Singapore where carefully 
rehearsed theatrical performances were staged for starry-eyed 
audiences, but few officers in Borneo knew much about it and even 
fewer of the soldiers. 

The so-called war to preserve freedom against the encroach- 
ments of Communism in South Vietnam began under the banner 
of President Diem but soon began to look more like a war to 
preserve the bank-balances and position of a corrupt hierarchy; 
it still does. Initially the personality and ability of Diem forged 
South Vietnam together after the collapse of the French. His 
successful campaigns against the opportunists in the anti-Com- 
munist ranks gave an initial illusion of government strength and 
solidarity—and fooled the Americans. But the graft and corrup- 
tion inherent in all countries at certain stages of their development 
undermined Diem in South Vietnam in the same way as it ruined 
Chiang Kai-Shek in China. Diem never represented the aspira- 
tions of the people and was thus incapable of initiating a genuine 
social, economic, and political programme. Diem’s anti-communist 
campaigns became more indiscriminate and brutal as they in- 
creased in scope and scale from 1955. There was thus no chance 
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of gaining the support of the people and no chance of winning the 
battle for intelligence—thus the Vietcong prospered. They still do, 
because successive governments have also failed to produce a 
genuine political programme, and have failed to remove the petty 
government officials who are to the people the daily manifestations 
of dictatorial bureaucracy, corruption, and oppression. So the 
people and the army are not encouraged through political ex- 
ample to give the whole of their energy and the ardour of their 
hearts to the cause of victory over Communism. 

The regular army of South Vietnam comprised, in the main, 
soldiers from North Vietnam who fought under the French, or 
refugees from North Vietnam. who escaped while the country was 
being partitioned. They were given little heart by the Diem 
régime with its political and religious bias when, for example, an 
officer who was a Buddhist had little chance of promotion. ‘There 
were no pensions for soldiers disabled in battle against the Viet- 
cong. There were no proper medical services for those wounded 
in the field, and the relatives of those killed in action received 
nothing. Little wonder that these soldiers fought with little offen- 
sive spirit. To complicate matters the South Vietnamese Army is 
steeped in the military traditions of the French, who are still 
greatly admired mainly for their courage in battle. The fact that 
the French failed militarily has little significance to the South 
Vietnamese Army, because no one has yet come forward with a 
better military philosophy. The Americans demonstrate minor 
tactical improvements exaggerated by hosts of helicopters, but 
as they fail to produce a new philosophy of war the South Viet- 
namese prefer to follow the familiar methods of the French. 

Because the Americans have failed to produce a proper mobile/ 
guerrilla war-philosophy the South Vietnamese army has not yet 
begun to win the first battle against nature, which is the basis of 
true mobility. They prefer to remain snug and comfortable in 
their tanks and armoured cars and in their fortified positions with 
all the other paraphernalia of positional war provided so lavishly 
by the Americans—little wonder that the Vietcong now dominate 
the countryside. 

The American ‘strategic hamlet’ programme in South Vietnam, 
which gave such heart to misguided Western people while the 
stockades were being built, was a foolish mistake. The idea was 
that the South Vietnamese people could be protected from the 
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Vietcong by placing stockades around each village, thus cutting 
off the Vietcong from a source of recruitment and supply. This 
was another example of the consistent Western habit of taking 
ideas and techniques that appeared to work in one particular set 
of circumstances and applying them to a completely different set 
of circumstances in the hope that they will work again. It is a very 
stupid way of conducting the serious business of war. It is a 
product of superficiality and subjectivism. The idea was taken from 
the circumstances in Malaya during the Emergency. It was not 
physically unsuccessful in Malaya because the Communist guer- 
rillas there were incompetent amateurs who did not understand 
the philosophy of Mao T’se-tung and thus took little action against 
the fortified villages. The idea failed in South Vietnam because the 
Vietcong were professionals who had been thoroughly schooled in 
all aspects of Mao’s politics of bloodshed. The extent of this failure 
is described by Denis Warner:! 


Beginning about August 1963, the deterioration became rapid and 
general. By the end of the year fewer than half of the hamlets in the 
delta were safe for government officials to enter. The rest were Viet 
Cong, disputed only on the rare occasions when government forces 
operated in and around them in strength. 


The strategic hamlets could have been a factor of victory, but 
not in the concept on which they were built. They became purely 
defensive positions to protect the people and thus functioned 
initially for the Vietcong as exposed nerve-centres against which 
the Vietcong could develop their forces and their tactics; in the 
same way as the Vietminh developed against the French forts 
and defensive positions. Indeed the Vietcong had only to feint 
against a hamlet for a relieving strike force to rush headlong into 
an ambush like a blind elephant into a pit. 

The hamlets were built before any genuine political programme 
had been instituted and before any proper attempts had been made 
to gain the support of the people. Thus many were penetrated 
politically by the Vietcong while they were being built. The extent 
of the government efforts to win the support of the people in the 
hamlets consisted largely of sending mobile medical teams around 
them and when people came for medical attention the political 


1 The Last Confucian, Angus & Robertson, London, 1964, p. 28. 
D.E.—12 
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representative with the team would talk to them. This could be 
described as a nineteenth-century missionary approach. 

The strategic hamlets should have been built on the concept 
of the defended villages in a guerrilla base area. Agricultural, social, 
and economic improvement comes first, together with the in- 
doctrination of the people; military training and the removal of 
enemies come second; and fortifications come last. Then the whole 
becomes a springboard for offensive action, not passive defence. 
The fortified villages dominate the area with guerrilla forces and 
Support the regional troops and regular units operating in the 
locality. Every villager in the expanding complex of armed villages 
becomes a guerrilla, fulfilling one or more of the guerrilla tasks 
outlined previously. 

An aspect of Mao’s philosophy on war that is particularly 
applicable to the struggle in Vietnam is the need for enlisting 
international support, because, as Mao points out: 


Lenin teaches us that the World revolution can succeed only if the 
proletariat of the capitalist countries supports the struggle for liberation 
of the people of the colonies and semi-colonies. ... We must unite 
with the proletarians of . . . Britain, the United States, Germany, Italy, 
and all other capitalist countries; only then can we overthrow Imperial- 
ism . . . and liberate the nations and peoples of the world.' 


And international support can range from: 


++. the land of socialism to justice-loving people in all countries; in 
the camp of the enemy . . . from those people who are against the war 
to those soldiers at the front who are against the war.” 


And so referring to the phase of the Indo-China War that ended 
in 1954, Giap has this to say: 


Our foreign policy was directed to winning the support of the people 
throughout the world, and particularly to influence French public 
opinion against the war,? 


This ‘foreign policy’ had a considerable effect on the battlefields 
of French Indo-China. It resulted in such incidents as the stoning 
of French soldiers in France embarking for and returning from 
the war, the sabotage of equipment in France destined for Indo- 
China, and articles in French and American newspapers criticizing 


1 S.W., Vol. III, p. 104. 2 S.M.W., p. 188. 
3 P.W.P.A., p. 97- 
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the behaviour of French soldiers there. This badly affected the 
morale of the French troops. A French soldier fighting in Indo- 
China wrote: 


The Communists in France, however, will prevent our Government, 
through public opinion, from sending adequate reinforcements. . . . 
The Communist organization plays with the idealists’ minds like a cat 
with a mouse, 

Americans in Hong Kong print papers favouring Ho Chi-Minh and we 
know that they approve his action, which is the worst blow to our enter- 
prise—the worst blow to our morale, Contributions are made, even in 
France, for the ‘heroic resistance’ of the Vietnamese people." 


Now we see the same trend in the United States of America 
where people parade with Vietcong flags in mass ‘Peace’ demon- 
strations; where the support of the families of American soldiers 
fighting in Vietnam is canvassed by ‘Peace’ organizations through 
insidious letter and telephone campaigns; and from where propa- 
ganda letters are sent to soldiers in Vietnam. In Britain ‘Com- 
mittees of Peace for Vietnam’ flourish under the chairmanship 
of respected non-Communist members of the community. The 
Committees are often initially prompted by Communists who 
provide lavish anti-American propaganda, but the majority of the 
organizers are merely deeply concerned over the war and are 
seeking for the truth. Attempts are made to produce a proper 
balance of opinion at the meetings, but American consulates in 
Britain foolishly ignore invitations to state their case. Thus, 
through American default, most meetings develop a strong anti- 
American flavour. So the seed of sympathy for the Vietcong and 
the government in Hanoi, grows into indignation, and then into 
protest, and then—what? 

The American hierarchy do not appear to be able to comprehend 
anything that cannot be expressed in terms of physical or financial 
power; they miss more than half of the game. Perhaps this is the 
root of their increasing failure in Eastern Asia. The bewilderment 
resulting from the disasters in South Vietnam possibly prompted 
the bombing of military targets in North Vietnam. Although such 
action can be justified, this foolish move has assisted Communist 
expansion in Eastern Asia; it has underwritten Communist claims 
of American aggression in South-East Asia; it has underwritten 

1 Lt. Col. M. E. Geneste,‘ Guerrilla Warfare’, in Osanka (ed.), op. cit 
p. 264. 
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Communist propaganda on American brutality towards innocent 
people, since the bombing of so-called military targets kills 
civilians as well as soldiers; it has welded the people of North 
Vietnam more closely to their Communist masters; it has swung 
world opinion favourably towards the government in Hanoi; it 
has not stopped the tide of American defeat in South Vietnam, 
even nuclear weapons could not do that; it will set the international 
scene for peace conferences leading to the accomplishment of the 
aims of Ho Chi-Minh. In fact, taking American political and 
military action in Vietnam as a whole, if there had been a group 
of powerful American Communists in Washington determined to 
encourage Communist expansion in Eastern Asia, they could not 
have hit upon a better plan than that adopted by the present 
government of the United States of America. 

It would be wrong to leave this chapter imagining that Mao 
‘Tse-tung is an infallible prophet. His conclusions and predictions 
are very accurate when based on valid information undistorted by 
prejudice. On the other hand such a remark as ‘Who are the honest 
people? . . . Stalin to be sure’!—must have caused an explosion of 
mirth throughout the Kremlin; Stalin himself probably laughed 
the loudest and longest. Then there is this conclusion: ‘Imperial 
powers will never allow a colony to establish anything like a 
capitalist society under bourgeois dictatorship.’? Mao’s explana- 
tion of why Soviet Russia ‘entered’ Poland in 1940° is a typical 
example of distorted logic. The probable reason for such glaring 
inaccuracies is that Mao appears to believe that Western societies 
are still basically the same as in the days of Marx and Engels. He 
has not taken into account the considerable span of evolution that 
has occurred since then in so-called capitalist societies. This is 
probably because Mao’s studies and experience taught him to 
disbelieve the possibilities of evolution to the extent it has occurred 
in the West over the past sixty years; Marx certainly would have 
discounted any theory that suggested that such a rate of evolution 
was possible. Hence Mao believes fundamentally that revolution 
is the only means of breaking the social, economic, and political 
barriers that have inhibited progress in Eastern Asia for so long. 
He also believes that changes in the policies of Western powers 
are only tactical and that they do not represent a fundamental 


1 S.W., Vol. IV, p. 39. 2 S.W., Vol. III, p. 124. 
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change in origin. Unfortunately the past and present behaviour 
of Western powers in the East does provide a certain substance 
to this idea. Mao says: 


Any given culture (culture as an ideological form) is a reflection of the 
politics and economy of a given society, while it has in turn a tremen- 
dous influence and effect upon the politics and economy of the given 
society; economy is the basis, and politics is the concentrated expression 
of economy,* 


The politics behind Western expansion in Asia over the past one 
hundred years was certainly a concentrated expression of the 
economy of Western societies at that time. Many Asians believe 
that American and British insistence on remaining ‘East of Suez’ 
is founded on similar roots. When British politicians profess that 
Britain has no ulterior motives in Malaysia, that our military 
presence there is for the good of the Malaysian people and re- 
quested by their legally elected government, Asians remember 
the past and regard such statements as insults to their intelligence. 
This is scarcely surprising when Asian people discover that 
British troops believe themselves to be there to protect British 
economic interests. Any doubts remaining in Asian minds are 
dispelled when they see in a Hong Kong newspaper (South China 
Morning Post, 5 October 1964) the following headline: 


WHY BRITAIN IS VITALLY CONCERNED IN S.E. ASIA 


and reading on: 


Sydney, Oct 4. Lord Carrington, British Minister without Portfolio, 
told Australians in a broadcast today that one of the reasons Britain 
was vitally concerned in South-east Asia was her large financial and 
commercial interests in the area. 


So many of Mao’s statements ring true to Asians, even though 
the facts behind them may be incorrect. For example, it is not 
difficult for people to see the parallel between this statement by 
Mao on 30 December 1948 and the situation in Vietnam: 

The enemy will not perish of himself. Neither the [Kuomintang] nor 
the aggressive forces of the United States in China will step down from 


the stage of history of their own accord. Precisely because they realize 
that the .. . victory of the Chinese People’s War of Liberation can no 
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longer be prevented by purely military struggle, they are placing more 
and more importance each day on political struggle... . For their 
‘peace’ plot . . . they are scheming to use certain persons who have 
connections both with them and with [us] . . . to work artfully . . . to 
infiltrate the revolutionary camp and form an... opposition faction 
within it. . .. The British support this U.S. policy. Many people do 
not yet see this situation clearly, but it probably will not be long before 
they do... . Relying on [the United States, the Kuomintang] have 
plunged 475 million of our people into a huge civil war of unprecedented 
brutality and slaughtered . . . men and women, young and old, with 
bombers, fighter planes, guns, tanks, and gasoline bombs all supplied 
by [the United States]. . . . Relying on [the Kuomintang, the United 
States of America] on its part has seized China’s sovereign rights over 
her own territory, waters, and air-space . . . can it be maintained that 
the Chinese people, who have been compelled to fight such a long and 
bloody war, should still show affection and tenderness towards these 
most vicious enemies? ... What deserves attention is that all of a 
sudden the enemies of the Chinese people are doing their best to assume 
a harmless and even pitiable look. Readers, please remember that in the 
future they will try to look pitiable again.* 


1 S.M.W., pp. 383 and 385. 


CHAPTER VII 
Command and Subjective Thought 


War is a contest in ability between the commanders of oppos- 
ing armies in their struggle for superiority on the basis of 
material conditions. MAO TSE-TUNG 


THE position at Dien Bien Phu was chosen by the French with 
great deliberation as the place for the set-piece positional battle 
that would destroy the main Vietminh forces. Much thought was 
given to the choice of position, to the defences that were to be 
built, and to the forces that were expected to perform the required 
feat of arms. Unfortunately, it was subjective thought disconnected 
from material reality. On 20 November 1953 the first French 
parachutists dropped on the plain of Dien Bien Phu. For 113 days 
the French built, unopposed, their great fortifications around the 
airfield, During this period various military advisory committees 
visited Dien Bien Phu, including an American one. Each pro- 
nounced the invincibility of this fortress. Perhaps the main factor 
considered was the relative fire support of the opposing forces— 
French intelligence credited the Vietminh with the ability to 
produce about 60 field guns and a restricted amount of ammuni- 
tion, It was thought that these guns would be out of range if they 
were deployed behind the mountains that looked down on the 
fortress. If they were deployed on the forward slopes they would be 
quickly pinpointed and fall easy prey to the superior French guns 
and to the fighter bombers with napalm. The Vietminh brought 
over 300 guns to Dien Bien Phu, most of them of a greater calibre 
than expected. There was no shortage of ammunition. They had 
the choice of firing from behind the mountains or from the forward 
slopes. They chose the latter. This gave them a greater accuracy, 
a greater flexibility, and minute-to-minute domination of the 
battlefield in spite of their limited communications and technical 
resources. They dug tunnels right through the mountains so that 
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the guns could be brought into position unobserved, to fire over 
open sights at the French positions. The exits for the gun muzzles 
on the forward slopes of the mountains were so small and so well 
blended in with the natural and undisturbed vegetation that their 
smoke did not pin-point their positions, their flash could hardly 
be detected, and the rain of napalm and French artillery fire 
failed to destroy them. When these guns opened fire they swamped 
the French defences. By 16 March the artillerymen there realized 
they were hopelessly outmatched. That night the French Artillery 
Commander at Dien Bien Phu paid the price of subjective thought 
—he committed suicide. 

A few months before the Japanese struck at Hong Kong in 
1941, a military exercise was held to study the problem of the 
defence of the Island with the limited resources available. The 
military experts assembled at Lyemun, which is that part of the 
Island of Hong Kong separated from the mainland of China by 
approximately 1,500 yards of water. The opinion was voiced that 
the Lyemun peninsula should be strongly held by infantry with 
automatic weapons as this was a probable point of landing of 
enemy forces swimming the Lyemun gap. The senior officer 
conducting the exercise stopped the ensuing discussion by stating 
that a strong tidal current ran through the Lyemun gap and it 
was thus unswimmable. The opinion that this peninsula should 
be strongly held collapsed. Present on this exercise were a few 
officers of the Colonial Service who were also members of the 
Hong Kong Volunteer Defence Force. They knew that it was an 
unwritten law for anyone taking up the Colonial Office appoint- 
ment of District Officer Lyemun to swim the gap both ways within 
his first year of office. No one had failed to accomplish this feat. 
The opinion of that senior officer was based on subjective thinking. 
In the event, the Japanese snipers swam the gap almost unopposed 
and pinag down the British forces on the eastern half of the 

sland. 

So also, subjective thought pronounced the jungles of Malaya 
impenetrable until the Japanese came through them, and stated 
that the Arakan mountains of Burma provided a secure flank for 
British forces in the Arakan, until the Japanese crossed them in 
their thousands with their guns and descended like an avalanche 
on the unsuspecting British forces. 

Subjective thinking results in a complete lack of understanding 
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of the laws of war of the time and is the hallmark of defeat. From 
it comes the wrong equipment and the failure to prepare military 
forces for the circumstances of time, place, and character. Politi- 
cally, it results in a shortage of arms, equipment, and properly 
trained men at a vital time and place, and in the appointment of 
military commanders who fail to preserve the security of the state 
or its economic and political areas of influence. 
Mao says: 


The laws of war, like the laws governing all other things, are a reflection 
in our minds of objective realities; everything outside of the mind is 
objective reality. Ideas are subjective, while deeds or actions [should 
be] the subjective translated into the objective. When we say we are 
opposed to a subjective approach to problems, we mean that we must 
oppose ideas which are not based upon or do not correspond to objec- 
tive facts, because such ideas will lead to failure if acted upon. War 
is the highest form of struggle in which success or failure is determined 
by the military, political, economic and natural circumstances on both 
sides and is also determined by the subjective ability on each side in 
directing the war. The stage of action of a commander is built upon 
objective material realities, and on this stage he can direct the per- 
formance of many dramas, full of sound and colour, of power and 
grandeur, but only within the limits of objective reality.’ 


This is more easy to say than to achieve because subjectivism is 
a characteristic of human nature and the forces of subjective 
thought enjoy a numerical advantage until the day of battle. Mao 
spent much time combating subjectivism within his army, and this 
was in time of war. He says: 


Theory must proceed from objective reality, not from subjective wishes, 
but many of our comrades run directly counter to this truth. Having 
violated this principle they have invented an opposite one: the separa- 
tion of theory from practice.” 


The reasons for this human failing will be considered later, but 
first let us acquire a further understanding of this theory. 

Success in any walk of life is the result of an affinity between 
theory and objective reality. The event of success produces ideas 
and theories that presume to provide similar success at any point 
in the future. Between success in the past and success in the future 
lies the march of events of the present. Unfortunately the present 
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is difficult to interpret properly without a constant test of the 
validity of the various interpretations. If those theories of the 
past that coincided with objective reality at least at one moment of 
time to produce success are not constantly adjusted to take into 
account the changing circumstances of the present, the result can 
only be failure in the future. The problem in the development of 
war is that unless the circumstances of the present are correctly 
assessed and ideas and theories are constantly revised to take into 
account at least the most significant changes, the result can only 
be defeat in battle. When the circumstances of the present are 
incorrectly assessed and when theories and doctrines are not 
revised to take into account changes in circumstances, then 
military thought begins to lose touch with objective reality and 
progresses thence on invalid lines. Regrettably, this does not 
become apparent until the acid test of war. 

In the business world, ideas are put to the test of validity 
constantly and therefore there is at least a possibility of a constant 
close affinity between subjective thought and objective reality. 
Indeed the validity of ideas is constantly proved or disproved in 
sales figures. Business in a free country affords the greatest oppor- 
tunity to gauge the exact difference of circumstances of each pass- 
ing day, thus to take account of such changes by applying new 
theories immediately to form policies and doctrines closely in 
accord with objective reality. Yet in spite of such daily opportunity 
many businesses fail. 

Against this background of business, place military develop- 
ment, where there is no opportunity to gauge by test the realities 
of changing circumstances between one war and another. It is 
little wonder that many armies tread the wrong road and arrive 
at defeat. On the other hand, how do other armies tread the right 
toad and arrive at victory? 

If one could plot a line full of twists and turns between victory 
in a past war and victory in a future war, that line could represent 
the evolution of military thought along the Line of Objective 
Reality. If military thought remained on this line victory would be 
assured whenever war occurred; assuming proper political, econo- 
mic, industrial, scientific, and manpower backing. But because 
peace does not provide the acid test of what is true or false, military 
doctrines are inclined to deviate from the Line of Objective 
Reality towards defeat, or, as Mao puts it, ‘the separation of theory 
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from practice occurs’. Mao explains this social peculiarity this 
way: 


It often happens that ideas lag behind actual events, This is because 
man’s knowledge is limited by a great many social conditions. We must 
oppose the die-hards . . . whose ideas fail to advance with the changing 
objective circumstances. . . . These people do not see that the struggles 
arising from contradictions have already pushed the objective process 
forward, while their knowledge has stopped at the old stage. This 
characterizes the ideas of all die-hards. With their ideas divorced from 
social practice, they cannot guide the chariot wheels of society; they can 
only trail behind the chariot grumbling that it goes too fast, and en- 
deavouring to drag it back and make it go in the opposite direction,’ 


To explain this phenomenon in greater detail I now apply the 
theory of the ‘Conventional Wisdom’ from J. K. Galbraith.” 


Events and the ideas which interpret them... each .. . has a life of 
its own, and . . . each is capable for a considerable period of pursuing 
an independent course. 


In times of peace the individual in a military society enjoys the 
luxury of believing what he pleases. 


He may hold whatever view . . . he finds most agreeable, or otherwise 
to his taste. 

As a consequence . . . there is a persistent and never-ending competi- 
tion between what is relevant and what is merely acceptable. In this 
competition, while a strategic advantage lies with what exists, all 
tactical advantage is with the acceptable. Audiences of all kinds most 
applaud what they like best... the test of audience approval, far 
more than the test of truth, comes to influence comment. . . . 

Numerous factors contribute to the acceptability of ideas. To a very 
large extent . . . we associate truth with convenience—with what most 
closely accords with self-interest and individual well-being or promises 
best to avoid awkward effort or unwelcome dislocation of life [the status 
quo]. We also find highly acceptable those ideas which contribute most 
to self-esteem [perhaps those ideas which confirm our own opinion].... 
But perhaps most important of all, people approve most of what they 
best understand. . . . [As new ideas threaten to create the need for 
rethinking, which would be most trying,] we adhere, as though toa 
raft, to those ideas which represent our understanding, This is a prime 
manifestation of vested interest. For a vested interest in understanding 


1 S.W., Vol. I, p. 295- 
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is more preciously guarded than any other treasure. It is why men react, 
not infrequently with something akin to religious passion, to the defence 
of what they have so laboriously learned. 


This is another main reason why it is so difficult to change from a 
concept of warfare seen to be invalid, to one based on a different 
culture. 


Familiarity may breed contempt in some areas of human behaviour, 
but in the field of social for military] ideas it is the touchstone of 
acceptability. 

Because familiarity is such an important test of acceptability, the 
acceptable ideas have great stability. They are highly predictable. It 
will be convenient to have a name for the ideas which are esteemed at 
any time for their acceptability. . . . I shall refer to these ideas . . . as 
the conventional wisdom. . . . 

Deviation in the form of originality is condemned as faithlessness or 
backsliding. A ‘good’ liberal [and similarly a ‘good’ and therefore up- 
and-coming military commander] , . . is one who is adequately predict- 
able. This means that he forswears any serious striving toward origin- 


ality.... 


Indeed as one lieutenant-general wrote of a brigadier in 1964: 
‘He is an unusual officer. . . . He has an extremely intelligent and 
enquiring mind which makes him reluctant to accept, without 
question, the status quo or the accepted dogmas of Service life. 
I never thought he had much chance of reaching the higher ranks 
in the Army’—then, in defence of the Conventional Wisdom: “To 
my way of thinking it is a fact of life that when one accepts the 
Services as a career one tacitly accepts some degree of obligation 
to toe the established line. ... The Regular Service Officer is so 
much one item in a vast machine that his ability to exert influence 
beyond his immediate surroundings is inevitably, and rightly, 
curtailed until and unless he reaches the absolute summit.’ One 
wonders, under these circumstances, what kind of man reaches 
the summit and what kind of psychological damage is done en 
route? 
Galbraith continues: 


To proclaim the need for new ideas has served, in some measure, as a 
substitute for them, 


This is an important point because it is a ploy much used by 
military commanders wishing to appear ‘forward-looking’. 
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The conventional wisdom is also articulated on all levels of sophistica- 
tion. At the highest levels . . . some novelty of formulation or statement 
is not resisted. On the contrary, considerable store is set by the device 
of putting an old truth in a new form, and minor heresies are much 
cherished. And the very vigour of minor debate makes it possible to 
exclude as irrelevant, and without seeming to be unscientific or paro- 
chial, any challenge to the framework itself. Moreover, with time and 
aided by the debate, the accepted ideas become increasingly elaborate. 
They have a large literature, even a mystique. The defenders are able 
to say that the challengers of the conventional wisdom have not mastered 
their intricacies. Indeed these ideas can be appreciated only by a stable, 
orthodox, and patient man—in brief, by someone who closely resembles 
the man of conventional wisdom. The conyentional wisdom having 
been made more or less identical with sound scholarship, its position 
is virtually impregnable. The sceptic is disqualified by his very tendency 
to go brashly from the old to the new. Were he a sound scholar he 
would remain with the conventional wisdom. 

At the same time in the higher levels of the conventional wisdom 
originality remains highly acceptable in the abstract. Here again the 
conventional wisdom often makes vigorous advocacy of originality a 
substitute for originality itself. 


This peculiarity is apparent at military staff colleges, defence 
colleges, and at seminars such as the annual CIGS’s conference 
where after successions of very similar syndicate solutions to set 
problems the plaintive cry is often heard ‘Hasn’t anyone got a new 
idea?’. 

The enemy of the conventional wisdom is not ideas but the march of 
events... the conventional wisdom accommodates itself not to the 
world that it is meant to interpret, but to the audience’s view of the 
world. Since the latter remains with the comfortable and the familiar, 
while the world moves on, the conventional wisdom is always in danger 
of obsolescence. This is not immediately fatal. The fatal blow... 
comes when the conyentional ideas fail signally to deal with some con- 
tingency to which obsolescence has made them palpably inapplicable. 
This, sooner or later, must be the fate of ideas which have lost their 
relation to the world.* 


The fatal blows came in Poland in 1939, in France in 1940, in 

Hong Kong and Malaya in 1941 and 1942, in Burma before 1943, 

in the Western Desert, and, more recently, in Indo-China in 1954 

and in the Himalayas in 1962, where positional and linear war 
1 ibid., p. 10. 
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was applied outside its context. In these places the Conventional 
Wisdom of the countries concerned failed signally to provide the 
expected victory. Defeat, sooner or later, must be the result of 
ideas that have lost touch with the march of events. Galbraith 
continues: 


[Then] the irrelevance will often be dramatized by some individual. 
To him will accrue the credit for overthrowing the conventional wisdom 
and for installing the new ideas. In fact, he will have only crystallized 
in words [or actions] what the events have made clear.! 


Perhaps this is the place of such men as Napoleon Bonaparte and 
Mao Tse-tung in history: they both overthrew the Conventional 
Wisdom of their time. But chroniclers have said of both that they 
merely adopted the ideas of those before them. The same kind of 
claim could be made against a new dish created by a French chef 
because the salt, pepper, garlic, and perhaps fifteen other in- 
gredients adopted by the chef had been used before at some time 
or other. Yet the combination of them and the measure result in 
something highly original. Perhaps exactly the same eighteen 
ingredients in the exact measure were contained in an ancient 
recipe of 400 B.C. But even this does not necessarily mean that 
the new creation is not original. The method of cooking each 
ingredient, the temperatures used, the timing, the blending, the 
methods of preparation, the properties of the ingredients them- 
selves, and the final presentation are probably quite different from 
what they were in 400 B.c.; and the result as utterly different as 
chalk and cheese or defeat and victory. The claim that Mao teaches 
nothing new is a dangerous one because it is often used for the 
purpose of suppressing the desire and the need to study Mao’s 
works. Certainly in my experience in the Army the people who 
most loudly proclaimed that Mao taught nothing new were those 
who clung most desperately to the raft of those ideas which repre- 
sented their limited understanding of war. 

Mao characterizes the different types of people who indulge in 
subjectivism, in sudden descriptive passages throughout his works. 
The caricatures selected here at least show that people are very 
similar the world over, particularly in the military field: 


Teachers of the military science do not guide their students to study 
the strategy and tactics fit for our own special circumstances . . . thus 


1 ibid., p. 10. 
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an anomalous mentality has been created among a number of our 
students... „They ... give all their heart to the dogmas said to be 
eternally immutable. . . .1 

Some . . . confine all their attention to studying empty theories 
divorced from reality ... [they are like] ‘the rushes on the wall— 
swollen in head, weak in legs, and loose in roots’.? 

Others . . . pay no attention to the study of objective conditions and 
often, guided by enthusiasm, take their personal feelings for policies... 
[they are like] ‘the bamboo shoots among the rocks—sharp in tongue, 
thick of skin, but empty in the belly’.? 

Both kinds of people are subjectivist and neglect the existence of 
objective things. When making a speech they enumerate items in a 
long list of A, B, C, D or 1st, and, 3rd, 4th—they do not want to seek 
truth from facts; they want to impress people with claptrap.* 

Many ... are always dragging ancient Greece into their discourses. . . 
but are completely in the dark about [our own] history.* 

There are comrades who feel pride, instead of shame in their 
ignorance or scanty knowledge.® 

Those ... engaged in practical work will ... come to grief if they... 
rest content with their experience . . . they ought to realize that their 
knowledge is usually perceptual and partial . . . incomplete when not 
connected with theory.” 

There are still many who regard certain words or phrases as a sort of 
patent panacea which can . . . cure all maladies with the greatest ease.® 

Perhaps they are just talking for their own pleasure without really 
intending to put their ideas into practice. In the end Mr. Reality will 
come and pour a bucket of cold water over these chatterers, showing 
them up as mere windbags.? 

There appeared in our ranks a group of people who reverted to the 
‘old ways’.!° 

A frog squatting at the bottom of a well says: “The sky is only the size 
of the mouth of a well.’!# 

Their ideas are ahead of a given stage of development of the objective 
process: some of them regard their fantasies as truth; others, straining 
to realize at present an ideal which can only be realized in the future, 
divorce themselves from... the realities of the day and show them- 
selves as adventurists in their actions.'? 


LS Voli TVepurs: 2 S.W., Vol. IV, pp. 16 and 17. 
3 S.W., Vol. IV, pp. 16 and 17. ‘S.W., Vol. IV, p. 16. 
i S.W., Vol. IV, p. 14. , S.W., Vol. IV, p.14. 
S.W., Vol. IV, p. 34. S.W., Vol. IV, p. 37- 
° S.M.W., p. 218. 10 5. M.W., p. 91. 
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Both Napoleon Bonaparte and Mao Tse-tung emerged as 
military leaders as the result of a period of turmoil of war and 
revolution, when ability in war became the prime and pressing 
concern, In fact few of the great victors mentioned in this book 
were in evidence at the beginning of their period of war, most 
emerged only when lesser people failed; lesser military leaders 
who reached the top of the ladder in the environment of peace and 
were then found to be wanting in war after the sacrifice of thou- 
sands of their soldiers. Similarly in the 1939-45 war men did 
emerge who were capable of creating victory; men like Mont- 
gomery and Slim. 

Montgomery is mentioned deliberately. It became almost 
fashionable to criticize him after the war, rather in the same way 
as it was once fashionable to prick the reputations of Lawrence of 
Arabia and Wingate. There are some similarities between these 
situations. The unusual character of Montgomery endeared him to 
few people outside his forces and, in the same way as with Law- 
rence and Wingate, this has been seized upon as a basis for caustic 
criticism. This is unfortunate because the peculiarities highlighted 
by the critics were in fact the result of a rare quality found in 
many great men of history, found certainly in the great victors 
mentioned in this book, found also in other men not previously 
mentioned such as Cromwell, Garibaldi, Lenin, and Hitler. This 
quality is the inner flame that drives, and indeed consumes, a 
man unless he can find an outlet for it. This quality which produces 
a restless driving energy, seen most clearly in the character of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Hitler, and Wingate, has been used through- 
out history for good or evil. It is the prime quality of a great 
commander. It sets men endowed, or plagued, with it, apart 
from their fellow-men, producing by-products of character and 
personality not readily understood and seldom accepted by their 
fellows. In Montgomery it produced a devotion to the profession 
of arms that made him the outstanding technician of positional 
and linear warfare on the Allied side in the 1939-45 war. In the 
same way and in the same war it made the American General 
Patton and the British General Wingate the greatest practitioners 
of mobile warfare and guerrilla warfare respectively. Mont- 
gomery at least observed the general principles of the conventional 
warfare of the time, i.e. positional/linear warfare. Both Patton and 
Wingate, with similar dynamic and unconventional personal charac- 
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teristics, threw overboard all the ideas on war of the Conventional 
Wisdom. You can imagine the wrath that they were exposed to, 
and how diligently their ideas and methods were scorned after the 
war. 

The second essential for successful command in battle is the 
ability to discover order, light, and certainty amongst the chaos, 
darkness, and confusion of battle. I quoted a thought of Mao to this 
effect in Chapter VI, but it must be re-emphasized here. This 
requirement presupposes that a commander does not indulge in 
subjective thinking, otherwise he can only be overtaken and 
swamped by unexpected events in war, as so many Allied com- 
manders were at the beginning of the last Great War. Mao 
emphasizes this again as follows: 


The collections of military rules and principles promulgated in many 
countries point out the necessity of applying principles according to the 
situation, but require a commander not to commit mistakes subjectively 
through too rigid an application of principles. But why are mistakes 
committed? They occur when the disposition of forces in the war or 
battle, or the directing of the forces, do not fit in with the conditions in 
a certain time or place, because the directing does not correspond with 
realities; in other words because the contradiction between the subjec- 
tive (working of one’s mind) and the objective (material realities) is not 
solved. People can hardly avoid coming up against such situations in 
performing any task, only some are more competent in coping with 
them than others. We demand greater competence . . . and in war we 
demand more victories. The crux of command in war lies precisely in 
making the subjective and the objective correspond well with each 
other. Let us take an example in tactics. If the point selected for attack 
falls on a particular flank of the enemy which happens to be exactly 
his weak spot, and consequently the assault is a success, then the 
subjective corresponds with the objective; in other words the com- 
mander’s reconnaissance, judgement and decision correspond with the 
enemy’s actual situation and disposition. If the attack falls on another 
flank or the centre and makes no headway, then such correspondence is 
lacking. If the attack is properly timed, if reserves are thrown into 
action at the right moment, and if other battle dispositions and opera- 
tional actions are all favourable to us and unfavourable to the enemy, 
then the subjective direction corresponds perfectly with the objective 
situation in the entire engagement. Such perfect correspondence is 
rarely found in a war or battle, because both contestants are human 
beings who hide their dispositions and intentions from each other, and 
this is quite unlike dealing with inanimate objects. But if a general 
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correspondence between these decisive parts of the direction and situa- 
tion exists there is then a basis for victory. The commander’s correct 
directions follow from correct decisions and these correct decisions 
from correct judgement, which in turn ensues from comprehensive 
reconnaissance and a systematic deliberation of the data gathered through 
such reconnaissance. From such deliberation and by studying the 
difference and similarities of the conditions on both sides, the com- 
mander makes his decisions and plans. 

As opposed to this objective analysis by a commander, subjective analy- 
sis inevitably results either in opportunism or in adventurism. A careless 
commander, instead of going through the proper method of learning 
and application, bases his plan upon his own wishful thinking, hence 
his plan is fantastic and does not correspond with actualities, A reckless 
commander relying solely upon enthusiasm cannot but be tricked by 
the enemy, or enticed by the superficial or partial situation of the enemy, 
or swayed by the irresponsible suggestions of his subordinates, that are 
based neither on real knowledge nor on deep insight, and consequently 
he cannot but run his head against a brick wall, * 


Some readers will feel that these last statements are too obvious 
and that such reconnaissance and deliberation does in fact occur 
as a matter of course. Alas, if only this were true. There was a 
Polish brigade commander in the airborne force that dropped on 
Arnhem in 1944. Many prior plans were made by this airborne force 
for various operations that never took place. At many of the 
briefings for these prior operations this Polish brigadier would 
wait until the end, and then say, “The enemy, but what about the 
enemy?’ Unfortunately, the enemy were never properly considered. 
Too many operations are planned without proper consideration 
of the enemy, planned in a tactical vacuum where ‘the enemy’ is 
an abstract thing expected to exist and behave according to wishful 
thinking developed as a matter of convenience in the previous 
period of peace. In the event the airborne force were dropped at 
Arnhem, where two German armoured regiments were re- 
grouping. There is one type of force that is fatal to parachutists—an 
armoured force. Yet the presence of this armour had been reported 
through the Dutch Underground and had been ignored. The 
epitaph of those gallant parachutists who died so fruitlessly at 
Arnhem could well be the exasperated cry of the Polish Brigadier, 
‘The enemy, but what about the enemy?” It is the same today. 
This was brought home to me on many occasions, but perhaps 

* S.W., Vol. I, pp. 183, 184, and 185. 
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the most blatant was during a two-day study period in 1962 
attended by a galaxy of senior officers. The subject was war in 
South Vietnam under the circumstances of Britain honouring 
article 4 of the South-East Asian Collective Defence Treaty. The 
imaginary tactical setting was that two British Infantry brigades 
(about 8,000 men) were to be flown into South Vietnam to stop 
the North Vietnamese Army who had routed the South Viet- 
namese on the border and were streaming south. The two-brigade 
sector, with the Americans on the right and a neutral state on the 
left (linear/positional warfare again!) was mountainous and thickly 
forested. 'To the left of the sector was a plain 10 miles wide and 
13 miles long surrounded by mountains on three sides and a river 
on the north side. At first glance I thought it was the plain of 
Dien Bien Phu, before noticing the small river in the north and 
the lack of knolls in the centre. A north-south road ran through 
the plain and there were two airstrips. The general presiding over 
the study period had just returned from a command appointment 
in South-East Asia. Almost from the beginning of the discussions 
and presentations it became clear that there was no knowledge of 
the Indo-China war of 1946-54, no knowledge of the capabilities 
of the Vietminh forces who had operated at divisional strength 
over this very piece of ground g years previously, and no knowledge 
of the war of Mao Tse-tung. I listened with mounting horror to 
the discussions liberally laced with such famous last words as: 
‘I’m sure the enemy will bowl from that end so we’ll put a long 
stop here’-—‘The enemy will be canalized by those mountains’— 
‘We must hold that bridge, I have a feeling about it’ (even though 
there were 6 fords and 15 rafting sites over the river in the two- 
brigade sector)—‘The enemy will never get over those mountains’ 
(one Vietminh division did just that in 1953 with all its artillery) — 
“We have a neutral state on the left therefore we have a firm left 
flank.’ If it hadn’t all been so merry it would have been like listen- 
ing to one’s death sentence. Yet everyone was confident that the 
task of stopping the North Vietnamese could be achieved in the 
context by holding the road. Curiously the context was very similar 
to Dien Bien Phu. The ground was almost identical, as was the 
distance to the nearest ground-attack and bomber air base. The 
strength of the enemy anticipated in the study-period setting was 
similar (i.e. 40,000 men and 280 guns). However, whereas the 
French at Dien Bien Phu had 17 battalions of seasoned troops 
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(the majority concentrated), two and a half regiments of artillery 
with plenty of ammunition, considerable air support and supply, 
and had dug, wired, and mined a considerable fortress over three 
months, we with our 6 battalions, one regiment of artillery (18 
guns with only 50 rounds per gun, priority in the air-lift having 
been given to anti-tank guns and ammunition), and meagre air 
support and supply, were scattered all over the plain holding 
bridges, airfields, and keeping the road open. Furthermore, in the 
setting there were only 3 days to dig in with no mechanical aids, 
little material, and no mines. I hunted out a lieutenant colonel 
who was there in a mute capacity as an observer, but who appeared 
to have some influence with the general. He agreed with the views 
I expressed and asked me to produce an enemy appreciation and 
plan, in the setting of the study-period situation, but based on the 
doctrines of Mao Tse-tung and the proved Vietminh capabilities 
of 1952-4. He then asked the general whether we could present 
this at the end of the study period. The general thought this an 
excellent idea but insisted on hearing it privately first. He was 
staggered. After a few moments’ silence he thanked us and said, ‘I 
haven’t got the heart to allow you to put it over. It would ruin the 
study period.’ Thus old doctrines were perpetuated. Thus nearly 
a hundred reckless commanders left confident that their plans, 
based solely upon enthusiasm, would work. One day they will 
surely run their heads and their soldiers against a brick wall in 
the East. 

Ignorance of the enemy is encouraged inadvertently in many 
ways, and particularly by this kind of remark that appears in an 
introduction to an official military treatise, ‘It is a truism that too 
prolonged a study of enemy organization and tactics leads to a 
feeling that our own are somewhat inferior. This is a dangerous 
state of mind.’ Thus the conventional wisdom is protected. 

Another aspect of many operations during and since the last 
war was the way that detailed and complex plans were made when 
only part of the circumstances were known, resulting in bewilder- 
ment and chaos when the full circumstances emerged. As it is 
rare for all circumstances to be known at an early planning stage, 
and as circumstances are in any case constantly changing, efforts 
must be made to take account and advantage of these realities 
that the enemy are also faced with. The ability to do this is an 
essential characteristic of a commander in mobile warfare. Mao says: 


Ce 
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The process of knowing the situation goes on also after the formation 
of a plan, The putting of a plan into practice from its very beginning to 
the conclusion of an operation is another process of knowing the situa- 
tion. In this process there is need to examine anew whether the plan 
made previously corresponds with the actualities of the present. If it 
does not then the plan must be modified to meet the new situation. 
There are partial modifications in almost every operation and sometimes 
a complete change. A hothead who does not know how to change his 
plan, or is unwilling to change will inevitably run his head against a 
brick wall. * 


Napoleon Bonaparte said this to a defeated enemy commander : 


I will tell you the mistake you are always making. You draw up your 
plans the day before the battle, when you do not know your adversary’s 
movements. I never issue orders long in advance. I survey the field 
myself and keep my troops concentrated as long as I am still in doubt. 
Then I hurl myself on the enemy attacking him wherever the ground 
makes the attack more favourable. 


One of the aspects of warfare touched upon in the theory of 
subjective thought is the potential disadvantage of military exper- 
ience in battle, in that it is extremely difficult to apply such random 
experiences accurately to different situations afterwards to arrive 
at the correct laws of war in a new situation. There are indeed 
very few people who can project with advantage their past ex- 
periences of war into a present or future setting. Most people 
merely adhere to their past experiences as though to a raft and 
thus formulate doctrines out of touch with the new realities. This 
is not a criticism, but an understanding of human nature. In this 
age few people get a comprehensive experience of war, most 
people only acquire a small segment and then imagine it to be the 
whole of war. It is dangerous to peep through a keyhole and 
imagine what one sees is the whole of the subject, but as it is 
impossible physically to see the whole subject, how can one dis- 
cover the whole? Mao makes this point, and his answer is that 
one must first look through as many keyholes as possible and then 
link these segments with a profound study of war as a whole, so 
that the segments of experience fit into their right place in the 
complete jigsaw of war. A profound analysis must be made of each 
piece that represents one’s experience before it is possible to find 
its proper place in the whole of war. No jigsaw piece must be taken 

= 1 S.W., Vol. I, pp. 185 and 186. 
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at its face value. That piece of blue must not automatically be 
assumed to be the sky, it may be the sea, a part of a lake, or a mere 
reflection of a blue door on a puddle of dirty water. That piece of 
green may be part of a hill, a lawn, a tree, or the colouring of a 
wild bird. How is one to know? Only by first understanding the 
whole of war, then by analysing each segment of experience, each 
jigsaw piece, then forming a system of theories that by examination 
seems to fit the pieces into their correct place in the whole; then 
subjecting the conclusion to a process of criticism and test, then 
remodelling and reconstructing the original theory to take account 
of the new discoveries. To further test and practice, then to further 
remodelling and theory, and at each cycle progressing nearer to 
the Truth. But many people have neither the understanding nor 
patience nor desire for such a laborious process. These are the 
‘vulgar plodders who respect experience yet despise theory and 
therefore cannot take a comprehensive view and thus lack clear 
direction and understanding’, Without this process expounded by 
Mao in ‘the unity of theory and practice’ fragmentary experience 
is very dangerous and is less profitable than no experience at all. 

From this it is apparent that the profession of arms is a very 
exacting profession and is totally unsuitable to any aspiring leader 
with a 9-to-5 mentality or, worse still, an exaggerated personal 
ambition based on self-interest not geared to the requirements of 
war. One of the characteristics that the victors mentioned in this 
book had in common was a concentration in peacetime on the study 
of war to the exclusion of many of the normal pleasures of peace. 
This is an indispensable characteristic of a successful commander 
in battle at brigade level and above. At lower levels an easily 
acquired aptitude for the mechanics of war often suffices for 
positional/linear warfare, but not for mobile warfare. A real 
understanding of war, which begins in peace under normal 
circumstances, can only be achieved by a continual process of 
study and thought and discussion after 5 p.m. and before 9 a.m., 
year in and year out. Experience in war is only profitable against 
this background. Unfortunately the cult of amateurism in the 
British Army discourages the development of such military pro- 
fessionalism, while the cult of personal professionalism (i.e. 
dedication to the cause of self-advancement) is allowed full sway. 
I have only come across pockets of military professionalism, in 
sufficient quantity to have any meaning, among two most unlikely 
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organizations—the Cavalry and the Guards Brigade (where it is 
concealed under a clever facade of exaggerated ‘enlightened 
amateurism’)—and in two British infantry battalions. I have not 
been able to study this phenomenon in the Parachute Brigade, 
Special Air Service, or Royal Marines, so proper professional 
instincts in sufficient strength to permeate the whole may exist 
there as well. I have come across isolated professionals in other 
military organizations, but they are usually labelled as cranks and 
thus have little influence. 

Mao has this to say to summarize the range of study and pre- 
paration required for success in war: h 


The Laws of War—this is a problem which anyone directing a war must 
study and solve, Without understanding the circumstances of war, its 
characteristics and its relationship to other things, we cannot know the 
laws of war, cannot know how to direct it and cannot win victory. Each 
specific war has its special circumstances and characteristics in addition 
to those of war in general. Thus besides the general laws of war, each 
war has some special laws of its own. War in any country is waged in the 
special environment of that country and has its special circumstances 
and special characteristics. Therefore we must study the laws of war in 
general and also the laws of our particular type of war and the laws of 
war in the country in which we are fighting. Some people do not see 
that while precedents in previous wars must be studied, they should 
not be copied mechanically. We should adopt only those measures from 
them that are still suitable in the present circumstances and we should 
work out our own measures according to our present circumstances. 
Thus the difference in the circumstances of war determines the differ- 
ence in the guiding laws of war: the difference of time, place and charac- 
ter. Considering the difference of time, war and the guiding law of war 
are both developmental. As each historical stage has its characteristics, 
so the laws of war in each historical stage have their characteristics and 
cannot be mechanically applied in a different stage. Considering the 
difference of character, each type of war has its own characteristics and 
the laws of each have their own characteristics and cannot be mechanic- 
ally applied to the other. Considering the difference of place, each state 
or nation has its own peculiarities and the laws of war in each have their 
peculiarities and cannot be copied mechanically either. In studying the 
guiding laws of war of different historical stages, of different types of 
warfare, of different places and of different nations, we must examine 
their respective characteristics and their development and must oppose 
a mechanical approach to the problem of war." 
1 See S.M.W., pp. 76, 77, and 78. 
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Many lives would have been saved, many more would not have 
been needlessly lost if objective thought and the real requirements 
of command had been part of the mental make-up of more leaders 
in the military and political sphere prior to 1939 in Europe— 
prior to 1941 in South-East Asia and prior to 1954 in Indo-China 
—instead of subjective adherence to the conventional wisdom. One 
could apply the same thought to 1914. 

There seems to be a repetitive cycle in the production of good 
and poor military commanders that is not directly connected to 
social and economic changes in military life. Twenty years of 
peacetime enviroment seem to be just the right amount of time 
to produce military commanders and doctrines quite unsuitable 
for the realities of a new war. Richard M. Watt! touches on some 
delicate reasons for this when he says: 


A general who is ‘successful’ in peacetime may owe his elevated station 
to such fundamentally non-military factors as social or political accepta- 
bility, academic brilliance or an appealing personality; but when a war 
begins, and especially when it begins disastrously, peacetime criteria 
are dispensed with in a mad scramble to find generals who can withstand 
the stress and win battles. 


These are certainly valid points, but the problem goes far deeper. 
It will be touched on in later chapters. 

Richard Watt also mentions, with great insight, the vital aspect 
of training of commanders: 


The reason why many generals fail in war is simply that they are totally 
inexperienced, that for all their exalted rank their only qualification for 
their position is success in what can only be a distant approximation of 
what war really is. 

When one stops to think about it, the whole thingis really amazing and 
not a little unfair. Alone among the professions, the military man is 
expected to prepare himself, to devise plans, to assume responsibilities 
for the lives of thousands or millions of men, all without any previous 
practical experience in battle . . . the closest thing to practical experi- 
ence that a general may get is in manoeuvres. 

Now manoeuvres are all well and good. They give officers the experi- 
ence of handling troops in the field and give the troops valuable exercise 
in certain basic military skills. And they help to weed out the utterly 
incompetent officer. But manoeuvres have the disadvantage of having 
almost preordained results. There are so many known governing factors 


1 Dare Call It Treason, Chatto & Windus, London, 1964, p. 87. 
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that there is relatively little stress or strain on commanders. Little 
occurs which is unexpected, and there is always the comforting know- 
ledge that on the last day of the manoeuvre the Blue Forces will triumph 
decisively over the Red Forces. ... But . . . once [actual] battle starts, 
a thousand unforeseen and never before experienced pressures impinge 
themselves upon the commander . . . it is hardly surprising that many 
commanders snap under the stress." 


This is all very true, but the problem is magnified to a desperate 
degree when commanders poorly trained even for the circum- 
stances of positional war are suddenly projected by the enemy into 
the environment of mobile warfare. Success in mobile/guerrilla 
warfare is fundamentally dependent on commanders at all levels 
capable of reacting quickly and accurately to rapidly changing 
situations. Little effort is made to develop quick reaction because 
positional/linear warfare is set at a slow pace which does not 
require mental agility. Thus there is no preparation for the stresses 
of mobile warfare. Worse still, present training methods do not 
even make an honest endeavour to prepare commanders for the 
comparative simplicity of positional warfare. Thus most com- 
manders of Western forces today have arrived at the same position 
in the repetitive military cycle as their predecessors in 1940. 

A Western military leader today learns how to lay out the 
military chess-board and learns the function and capabilities of 
each chess-piece. This is virtually the limit of his mental prepara- 
tion for war. Laying out a defensive position, patrolling, ambush, 
the mechanics of the advance to contact, river crossing, assault 
landings, attack and withdrawal, together with the minor mechan- 
ics connecting these, are the professional boundaries. The actual 
moves in battle are left very much to imagination and chance, 
although one or two opening gambits may be suggested, Napoleon 
Bonaparte describes a battle thus: 

A battle is a dramatic action with its beginning, its middle and its end. 
The order of battle and the opening moves to come to grips with the 
enemy are the exposition; the counter-moves which the enemy makes 
form the crux which imposes new dispositions and brings on the crisis; 
from which spring the results. 
This simple description of battle is the quintessence of the whole 
of battle, a whole that is at present ignored in Western military 
teachings that concentrate only on the first nibble. 

1 Richard M. Watt, op. cit., pp. 86-87. 
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A military commander has little chance of success in war until 
his mind has been attuned to most of the moves in the various 
stages of battle. This can be developed in peace only through 
exercises and manoeuvres when there is a thinking and reacting 
opponent rather than the whims of an exercise control staff or 
military dogma. Battle is essentially a contest of mental ability 
between two commanders, and the moves of battle have, as 
Napoleon suggests, some similarity to the game of chess with its 
beginning, its middle game, and its end game. Mao says the same. 

How can an army prepare for war successfully, how can an army 
even hope to win its first battle when its leaders are not trained in 
peace to project their minds beyond the mechanics of leading up 
to and withdrawing from battle, or to wrestle mentally with a live 
opponent? The chance is similar to the chance of a novice at chess 
trying to pit his wits against an opponent who knows and is able 
to recognize the consequences of all the hundreds of moves during 
each stage of the game; whose mind is attuned to thinking ten to 
twenty moves ahead, while the novice fumbles over the next one. 

Thus the military leaders of the United States of America fumble 
in South Vietnam, and their greatest critics are their Communist 
enemies. Here is an extract, précised from a Communist work! 
with the more blatant propaganda removed; it is an interesting 
analysis of the situation in South Vietnam in 1963: 


Militarily, United States generals have so far failed to work out a single 
Consistent strategic or tactical line for South Vietnam. Some of them 
hold that the anti-guerrilla tactics employed in Malaya should be ap- 
plied in toto, while others say that this would be an inflexible approach. 
Some advocate large mobile forces in spectacular campaigns to wipe 
out the Vietcong, while others believe that victory can be obtained only 
through the use of smaller units in surprise attacks against their 
opponents. They all stick to their own arguments, which are equally 
absurd, being subjective—detached from the actual situation. 

It should be granted, however, that the United States did try to 
learn from its trials and errors in South Vietnam, It came to the wise 
conclusion of setting up strategic hamlets to control the people and 
isolate the Vietcong, However, even this wise conclusion has driven the 
United States into utter confusion, 

The United States adopted initially a policy which appeared to be 
more enlightened than that of the French colonialists. They tried to 

1 See Nguyen Chi Thanh, Who will win in South Vietnam?, Foreign 
Languages Press, Peking, 1963, pp. 1-8. 
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create a national and democratic régime and set up a seemingly in- 
dependent society. We were able to identify correctly the true nature of 
the United States scheme in South Vietnam and exposed it at every 
inception. We pointed out that the Diem régime was reactionary, that 
it was dictatorial rather than democratic, that it was not representative 
of the South Vietnamese people of any section. We had correctly ap- 
praised the United States and Diem, the relationship between the two, 
the character of the society in South Vietnam and the contradictions 
and balance of power between the enemy and ourselves. 

The United States do not even know about themselves nor their 
enemy. They overestimate Diem and their time and money spent on 
him is in vain, They have fought one losing battle after another and will 
continue to do so, The U.S.-Diem régime may have more than enough 
aircraft, guns and money but they lack fighting spirit. That is why they 
will lose everything. There can hardly be found a comparison in the 
annals of United States history where their political and military leaders 
have committed such serious blunders as they have in appraising the 
situation in South Vietnam. They should have used algebra instead of 
simple arithmetic. 


But what of the American troops in South Vietnam? Perhaps 
their hidden feelings can be summed up in this little song they 
used to sing: 


‘We are winning this we know 
General Harkins tells us so 

In the mountains mighty rough 
In the delta very tough 

But we’re winning this we know 
General Harkins tells us so 

And if you doubt that this is true 
McNamara says so too.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 


Korea and Dien Bien Phu 


War is subject to a definite system of scientific laws. Anyone 
violating them will meet defeat. CHE GUEVARA 


WHEREAS Lenin applied the dialectical theory of Engels and Marx 
primarily to social, political, and economic problems in Russia, 
Mao applied the dialectical thought process of Marx and Lenin 
primarily to the problems of war. Through this form of reasoning 
he examined the conditions on which the enemy’s concept of 
war was based for its validity in relation to the geographical, 
political, economic, and cultural circumstances of the time, and 
in relation to the enemy’s and his own military circumstances. 
From his study of the contradictions in the enemy’s situation and 
his detailed examination of his own situation, Mao was able to 
develop his strategy and tactics based on his concept of warfare 
designed to fit the circumstances of time, place, and character. 
Where the circumstances did not fit exactly, he took steps to alter 
them to fit. 

Against this we should look at two separate incidents. The first, 
Korea, where Mao’s doctrines were applied outside their proper 
context. The second, Dien Bien Phu, where Mao’s doctrines were 
applied correctly. 

In Korea the space for manoeuvre, essential for the full develop- 
ment of mobile war, did not exist, neither did the circumstances 
for the full development of the guerrilla arm. Without these 
essential conditions the concept of Mao was vulnerable and finally 
failed against the linear war imposed by Ridgway. However, the 
suddenness and speed of the initial Chinese attack threw the 
United Nations forces into confusion, chaos, and rout with one 
notable exception. This was the United States Marine Corps Divi- 
sion who demonstrated their superior morale, training, and organ- 
ization in their magnificent fighting withdrawal from the Chosun 
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reservoirs to the coast, under constant attack from all sides by 
eight Chinese divisions. 

The success of the Chinese attack caused so much alarm in the 
West that MacArthur, commanding the United Nations forces, 
was authorized to withdraw as far as the old 1950 perimeter 
around Pusan in the southern tip of Korea. He was also author- 
ized to evacuate Korea if that drastic measure became necessary 
to avoid severe losses. However, Ridgway saved all that, and by 
March 1951 he had firmly established the United Nations line 
and the Chinese were confronted by classic linear warfare. 

The ease with which the United Nations had been routed the 
previous year led the Chinese to believe that they could achieve 
a massive break-through against this line and convert linear war 
into mobile war. This was subjective thinking. Their laws of 
war relating to the break-through against a linear or positional 
defence had been learnt in China against the crumbling forces of 
Chiang Kai-Shek, and these circumstances were quite different 
from the ones they now faced. In China the human wave tactic, with 
only the fire support of 12 guns a division compared with the 
72 guns of the British equivalent formation of this period, often 
succeeded against the defences of Chiang Kai-Shek. But these 
defences were seldom properly constructed. They seldom had 
sufficient mines and barbed wire, they seldom had sufficient auto- 
matic weapons, and often had inadequate artillery or insufficiently 
trained artillerymen. Now the Chinese were faced with the exact 
opposite, which, in spite of the analytic teachings of Mao, they 
failed fully to appreciate. Not even the fanatical bravery of wave 
upon wave of Chinese infantry could change the law of war of 
these different circumstances. I remember talking to a British 
company commander who faced these Chinese attacks. He told 
me that the problem was trigger fatigue. The trigger finger became 
exhausted with killing, and his men finished up by pulling the 
triggers of their weapons with the third, fourth, and little fingers. 
So the Chinese died in Korea in their thousands in the same way 
as the British died in their thousands in Flanders between 1914 
and 1918, to learn that mass attacks by men alone can seldom 
succeed against concentrated firepower, backed by men trained 
to hold a position that is well dug, wired, and mined. This truth 
was again emphasized in the failure of the Chinese April offensive. 

The Chinese Army was reorganized as the result of their ex- 
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perience in Korea. Artillery fire support within infantry divisions 
was greatly increased and separate ‘break-through’ artillery divi- 
sions were created along the Russian lines. Armoured and mechan- 
ized formations were formed to exploit a rout in suitable country. 
There are now many paratroop and marine formations; the latter 
give mobility when land space is limited by the surrounding seas. 


Giap is now chosen to give account of the Dien Bien Phu cam- 
paign. One of the points of interest of this campaign is the way 
the Vietminh maintained the initiative and set the stage for Dien 
Bien Phu in spite of the numerical balance of forces on both sides 
and in spite of the French ability to move large bodies of troops by 
air quickly. This was the result of the superior strategy of the 
Vietminh coupled with their virtual monopoly of mobility in the 
natural medium. Another point of interest is the supply system 
at Dien Bien Phu. So many aspects of Mao’s philosophy of war 
appear in Giap’s account: the close analysis of the enemy, the 
study of the contradictions, the essential aim of destroying the 
enemy forces, subjective thinking, the exploitation of the weak- 
nesses in the enemy’s concept, guerrilla co-ordination, the need 
for guaranteed victory, overwhelming concentration against seg- 
ments of the enemy with containing actions elsewhere, the neutral- 
ization of enemy reserves, and indoctrination, etc. The lesson of 
firepower learnt by the Chinese in Korea had been well absorbed 
by the Vietminh and they took effective steps not only to increase 
their own firepower, but also to reduce the effect of enemy fire- 
power. Giap’s description is as follows: 


Our strategy... started with a thorough analysis of the enemy’s 
contradictions . . . and of the characteristics of the theatre of operations. 
-+. The thorough understanding of the contradictions and general 
laws of the ... war enabled us to detect the enemy’s great weakness 
arising from the concentration of his forces. Always convinced that the 
essential thing was to destroy the enemy’s manpower, the Central 
Committee worked out its plan of action on the basis of scientific 
analysis. This plan was to concentrate our forces for a move to the 
offensive against important strategic points where the enemy was rela- 
tively weak, for two purposes: 

1. To destroy his manpower at one or more of the strategic points; 

2. To compel him to scatter his forces to defend points which he con- 

sidered vital. 
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This strategic direction proved correct. First, the enemy concentrated 
big forces in the Red River Delta to threaten our free zone there. But 
we refused to leave our main forces either concentrated or scattered to 
defend our free zone in the Delta. Instead we regrouped and boldly 
attacked in the direction of the north-west. Simultaneously we encircled 
Dien Bien Phu. Besides the Red River Delta, Dien Bien Phu became a 
second point of concentration of enemy forces. 

Concurrently with our offensive in the north-west, we launched a 
second offensive where the enemy was weak, i.e. in central Laos. 
Several enemy mobile units were annihilated and the town of Thakhek 
was liberated. Our forces pushed on to Seno, an important enemy air 
base. The enemy hastily moved forces from the Red River Delta and 
from other battlefronts to reinforce Seno, thus turning it into a third 
point of concentration of his forces. 

Our next advance to the Western Highlands compelled the enemy to 
despatch reinforcements to Pleiku, turning Pleiku and various bases on 
the Western Highlands into a fourth point of concentration. Our 
offensive on the Western Highlands was victoriously carried on till 
June 1954, and scored many successes, particularly the resounding 
victory at An Khe where we cut to pieces the mobile Regiment No. 100 
which had just returned from Korea. 

During the same period, to create a diversion so as to enable our troops 
to step up preparations at Dien Bien Phu, we launched an offensive in 
upper Laos, The enemy was compelled to rush more forces to Luang 
Prabang, which became a fifth point of concentration of French forces. 

Thus the enemy, who had made great efforts to regroup fairly strong 
mobile forces on a single battlefront (i.e. the Red River Delta), was 
compelled to change his plan by concentrating his forces on a small scale 
at many different points. His concentration in the Red River Delta had 
been reduced from 44 to 20 battalions. 

Meanwhile, our guerrillas successfully exploited the situation by 
large-scale co-ordinated operations between the main battlefields and 
the theatre of operations in the enemy’s rear. 

Dien Bien Phu became the strongest enemy base and therefore the 
most important battlefield. We were helped to victory there by the 
enemy remaining subjective in making estimations. Their easy occupa- 
tion and build-up at Dien Bien Phu persuaded them that we were in- 
capable of attacking successfully there. They thought that the distance 
from our bases created insuperable obstacles for us in supply. They 
thought that we had passed to the attack at different points because we 
did not know how to deal with Dien Bien Phu. It was this same sub- 
jective thinking which made them launch the ‘Atlante’ operation in 
south Phu Yen which became the sixth point of concentration of French 
forces, leaving them very few reserves. The task of our forces in the 
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battlefields in the north, centre and south became to intensify activities 
in co-ordination with operations around Dien Bien Phu in order to 
annihilate more enemy manpower, scatter and pin down more enemy 
forces and thus hamper the enemy in his efforts to reinforce Dien Bien 
Phu. It was on the basis of an analysis of the enemy’s and our own strong 
and weak points that we resolved the question as to whether we should 
attack Dien Bien Phu or not. Dien Bien Phu was a very strongly fortified 
entrenched camp, but on the other hand it was built in a mountainous 
region, on ground which was advantageous to us and decidedly dis- 
advantageous to the enemy. It was, moreover, a completely isolated 
position, far away from the enemy’s bases. The only means of supplying 
Dien Bien Phu was by air. In these circumstances the enemy could 
easily be deprived of all initiative. On our side we had hand-picked 
units of the regular army concentrated to achieve superior power. 
Problems of supply, though very difficult for us, were not insoluble. 

We pledged ourselves to wipe out the whole enemy force at Dien Bien 
Phu, but we still had to solve the problem of how to do it. There were 
two general approaches to this problem, to strike swiftly and win quickly 
or to fight a more deliberate battle after more thorough preparation. 
In the early stage when the enemy had not completed his fortifications, 
nor his build-up of forces, the question of winning swiftly had been 
posed. There were obvious advantages. We could shorten the duration 
of the campaign and avoid the fatigue of a long operation. We would 
also reduce the difficulty of supply. Above all, the longer the campaign 
lasted, the nearer came the rainy season with all its disastrous con- 
sequences for operations carried out on the mountains and in forests. 
But such a course had an important disadvantage: our troops lacked 
experience of attacking positional defences of the strength of Dien Bien 
Phu. Thus if we attempted to win quickly, success could not be guaran- 
teed. For this reason we continued to follow the enemy’s development 
and checked and rechecked our plans. We carried out our preparations 
over a period of three months. Then our troops fought relentlessly for 
55 days and nights. Careful preparation and relentless fighting led our 
Dien Bien Phu campaign to resounding victory. 

Dien Bien Phu was defended by fairly strong forces: 17 battalions of 
infantry, 3 regiments of artillery, and some tanks. The camp was made 
up of 49 strong-points, grouped into separate fortified resistance areas 
and finally into three main sectors capable of supporting each other. 
The central sector contained mobile forces, artillery positions, and 
tanks as well as the enemy’s headquarters. The airfield was near here. 
The whole vast defence system contained strong underground fortifica- 
tions and was surrounded by a trench and barbed-wire complex hun- 
dreds of metres wide, The reconnaissance planes and fighters of the 
permanent squadron constantly covered the entire region. There was 
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an airlift which ensured 70 to 80 transports of supply daily. The French 
and American military authorities believed that the fortified entrenched 
camp was impregnable. They were certain that an offensive against 
Dien Bien Phu would be suicidal and that failure would be inevitable. 
Until the last minute the scale of the offensive launched by our men 
was unexpected by the enemy. 

The enemy’s estimates were obviously wishful thinking, but they were 
not totally without foundation. The camp was a strong defence system 
manned by big forces, and the centres of resistance, closely connected 
to one another, were effectively supported by artillery, tanks and air- 
craft, Each could be reinforced by mobile units. We overcame these 
difficulties by applying the tactics of progressive attack and by concen- 
trating an overwhelming force against one centre of resistance at a time. 
Also we took measures to neutralize the enemy artillery and mobile 
forces. By concentrating men and fire to achieve an absolute local 
superiority, we crushed the centres of resistance one by one by a wave 
of attacks, 

We overcame the problem of attacking across the open against enemy 
machine-guns, tanks, artillery, and air-power by digging a whole net- 
work of trenches encircling and strangling the entrenched camp, 
thus creating conditions for our men to deploy and move under 
enemy fire in open country generally secure from the rain of enemy 
napalm and artillery shells. But it was not enough merely to reduce the 
effect of enemy fire, we had also to strengthen our own fire-power. Our 
troops cut through mountains and hacked away jungles to haul our 
artillery pieces to Dien Bien Phu. Where roads could not be built, 
artillery pieces were moved by nothing but the sweat and muscle of 
our soldiers. Our artillery strength and their strongly fortified firing 
positions were a great surprise to the enemy. Our light artillery played 
a great part in the Dien Bien Phu battle. 

While neutralizing the enemy’s strong-points, we had to make the most 
of his weak points. His greatest weakness lay in his supply which de- 
pended entirely on his air forces. From the beginning our artillery was 
used to destroy the airstrips and our anti-aircraft guns to cope with the 
enemy planes, Later our infantry tactics were devised to hinder supply 
and gradually to stop it altogether. Every enemy position, once wiped 
out, was immediately turned into our own. As we encircled the enemy 
fortified entrenched camp, a real fortified camp of our own, very mobile, 
gradually took shape, and kept closing in. y 

Our problem of supply of food and munitions was a factor as impor- 
tant as the problem of tactics. Truck convoys crossed streams, mountains 
and forests, Thousands of bicycles from the towns carried supplies to 
the battle. Hundreds of sampans of all sizes and hundreds of thousands 
of bamboo rafts crossed rapids and cascades to supply the battle. 

D.E.—1I4 
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Convoys of pack-horses from the Meo highlands or the provinces 
headed for Dien Bien Phu. Day and night hundreds of thousands of 
porters and young volunteers crossed passes and forded rivers in spite 
of enemy planes and bombs. 

Near the firing line supply operations had to be carried out uninter- 
ruptedly in the shortest possible time. Cooking and medical work, 
transport etc., were carried on right in the trenches under enemy 
bombing and cross-fire. These are a few of the problems we solved in 
the Dien Bien Phu campaign. They were solved on the basis of our 
analysis of the enemy’s strong and weak points. Stress should be laid 
on the considerable contribution made by the land reform policy to the 
victories of the spring-autumn campaign, particularly on the Dien 
Bien Phu battlefield. 

In the first week of March our preparations were completed; the 
artillery had solid casements, the operational bases were established, 
food and ammunition were available in sufficient quantity. After having 
been educated in the aim and significance of the campaign, all officers 
and soldiers were inspired by a determination to annihilate the enemy, 
This does not mean that, even when the Dien Bien Phu battle was at 
its height, negative factors never appeared. To maintain and develop 
determination to fight and to win was a whole process of unremitting 
and patient political and ideological education and struggle; tireless 
and patient political work on the front line... . It led the Dien Bien 
Phu campaign to complete victory. On 13 March 1954 our troops 
received the order to launch an offensive against Dien Bien Phu. 

The campaign was in three phases. In the first phase we destroyed the 
northern sub-sector. In the second, the longest and most bitter one, 
we took the heights in the east of the central sub-sector and tightened 
our encirclement. In the third, we launched the final offensive and 
annihilated the enemy. 

The first phase began on 13 March and ended on 17 March. On that 
night we attacked the strong defence area of Him Lam. The battle was 
very sharp, the enemy artillery concentrated its fire and poured thou- 
sands of shells into our assaulting waves. Our troops carried the position 
in the night. The next night we concentrated our forces to attack the 
defence centre of Doc Lap, the second strong defence position of the 
northern sector. The battle went on till dawn. The enemy used every 
means to repel our attack with their artillery and mobile forces supported 
by tanks. Our troops fought heroically, took the strong-point and re- 
pelled the enemy reinforcements. The third and last defence centre 
of the northern sector, the Ban Keo post, became isolated. It was 
manned by a garrison chiefly made up of puppet soldiers. On 17 March 
the whole garrison left its positions and surrendered. The central sector 
was now exposed on its eastern and northern flanks. 


Ban Keo 
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Stages in the battle of Dien Bien Phu (northern and central sectors) 
(adapted from Vo Nguyen Giap, Dien Bien Phu) 
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The second phase was the most important of the campaign. We had to 
deal with the central sector in the middle of the plain, and there were 
great difficulties in the conduct of this operation. Our troops had to 
dig a vast network of trenches from the hills to the centre of the plain 
to encircle the central sector and cut it off from the southern sector. 
This advance of our lines which encircled the enemy positions was 
made at the cost of fierce fighting, and the enemy tried hard to upset 
our plan by heavy artillery fire and air attack. However, our troops 
and trenches drew closer and closer to the enemy positions in the course 
of uninterrupted fighting. The second phase began. 

During the night of 30 March we concentrated large forces and 
launched a heavy and prolonged attack to take the heights in the east and 
also certain strong-points in the west, in order to tighten our encircle- 
ment and to hamper and cut off the supplies to the garrison. The 
defences based on the heights in the east were the key to the defensive 
system of the central sector and their loss would lead to the fall of Dien 
Bien Phu. On this night of 30 March we succeeded in capturing hills 
Cr, Dr and Ex but could not take hill Ar, the most important of them 
all. The importance of these eastern hill positions was naturally obvious 
to the enemy, consequently the fight here was the fiercest; particularly 
on hill Ar. Hill Ar was the last height which protected the enemy head- 
quarters at Dien Bien Phu. Every inch of ground here was violently 
disputed and the battle launched on 30 March went on to 4 April. Finally 
we occupied half the position while the enemy, in casements and 
trenches, continued to resist in the other half. While this fight was 
going on, the garrison of Dien Bien Phu received paratroop reinforce- 
ments. 

On 9 April the enemy launched a counter-attack to reoccupy hill Cr. 
The battle went on for four days and nights and they finally succeeded 
in occupying half of the position, Meanwhile our encirclement in the 
north and the west grew tighter and tighter. The lines of trenches of 
both sides drew nearer and nearer, and in some places were only 
to yards apart. The fierce and successful assault on the eastern hilltops 
enabled our belt of artillery fire to close in. From the captured positions 
our guns of all calibres could exert pressure on the enemy. The air 
strips were completely controlled by our fire. We exhausted the enemy 
by the fire of our guns and mortars which pounded them without 
stopping, and by launching attacks everywhere day and night. At the 
same time we tried to take their strong-points one by one by a tactic 
of combined nibbling advance and full-scale attack. 

In mid-April, after the destruction of several enemy positions in the 
north and west, our troops reached the airfield and cut it off. Our 
encirclement grew still tighter and the fighting increased in intensity. 
The enemy launched several violent counter-attacks supported by 
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tanks and aircraft. On 24 April the most violent counter-attack was 
launched with the aim of driving us off the airfield. It failed. 

The territory occupied by the enemy shrank day by day; eventually 
they were driven into a two-kilometre square. This came under our 
even more concentrated fire. Their supply problem became more and 
more critical as the airfield had been out of action for a long time and 
all supplies were being dropped by parachute. But in the ever narrowing 
enemy zone their pilots feared our concentrated anti-aircraft fire and 
dared not fly low. Only a part of the parachutes carrying food and 
ammunition fell into the enemy position, the bulk of them fell on our 
ground; thus we shelled the enemy with his own ammunition. 

Throughout this second phase the situation was extremely tense. The 
Americans sent more bombers and transport planes to support Dien 
Bien Phu. Enemy bombers were very active; our positions were bombed 
without respite and napalm burned down the vegetation on the heights 
surrounding Dien Bien Phu in an endeavour to destroy our artillery. 
Day and night the enemy shelled our supply lines, dropped blockbusters 
and showered the routes with delayed action and ‘butterfly’ bombs in 
an endeavour to cut our supply. These desperate measures were un- 
availing. They could not check the flow of hundreds of thousands of 
voluntary workers, pack-horses, and vehicles carrying food and am- 
munition to the front. They could not stop us carrying out our plan of 
encirclement, the condition of their destruction. The French and 
American generals clearly saw the danger of the destruction of Dien 
Bien Phu. 

At this moment the French Command thought of gathering together 
the remaining forces for an attack on our rear and in our main base 
areas, so as to cut our supply lines and oblige us to withdraw for lack 
of food and ammunition. But they could not carry out this plan [for 
lack of reserves and transports]. At another time they intended to 
regroup the Dien Bien Phu garrison in several columns which would 
try to break through our encirclement towards upper Laos. But they 
gave up this plan and fought on. 

The third phase began on 1 May. We launched several attacks and 
took hill Cr and hill Ar, which was the key of the last defensive system 
in the central sector. We also took several other strong-points. ‘The 
enemy was driven into a square kilometre, entirely exposed to our direct 
fire. There were no fortified hills to protect them. Their problem of 
supply became very grave. Their situation could not be redeemed; the 
last hour of Dien Bien Phu had come. On the afternoon of 7 May we 
launched a massive combined attack from the east and west upon the 
headquarters. At several points the enemy hoisted the white flag and 
surrendered, At 5.30 p.m. we seized the headquarters; General de 
Castries and his staff were captured. The remaining forces [in the 
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central sector] surrendered. The banner of our army fluttered high in 
the valley of Dien Bien Phu. 

That night we destroyed the south sector. 

The historic Dien Bien Phu campaign ended in our complete victory. 
Our troops had fought with unprecedented heroism, for 55 days and 
55 nights. We annihilated 16,200 enemy troops, including 1 General, 
16 Colonels, and 1,749 Officers and Warrant Officers, destroyed 62 
planes, and seized all the enemy’s weapons, ammunition, and equip- 
ment.? 


This bitter defeat of the French, which was so cleverly co- 
ordinated by the Communists with the Peace Conference at 
Geneva, provided the Vietminh representatives there with their 
trump card. It also drained from the French the will to resist any 
further, Dien Bien Phu which had begun as the place where French 
arms were finally to triumph, which then became the point of last- 
ing heroic resistance in the tradition of Verdun, finally became the 
graveyard of French military thought in South-East Asia: the 
tomb of their Conventional Wisdom, 

Not unnaturally the leaders of the conventional wisdom in 
other Western nations failed to see the writing on this tomb. 
While refusing to face the reality which threatened vested interests, 
they sought to justify the raft to which they clung. The French 
were written off as natural military bunglers who had seldom put 
up much of a show since the start of the Franco-Prussian War 
(1870-1). The more junior ranks of the British Army might well 
have believed this but for the Suez operation when the French 
units there shamelessly flaunted their superiority. The Malayan 
Emergency was mythicized, Mao’s theories relegated to 400 B.C., 
and the Vietminh success at Dien Bien Phu shrugged off as 
thirteenth-century siege warfare! Giap could have pointed to a 
closer parallel. The Chinese had fought in a similar way against 
the positional defences of Chiang Kai-Shek between November 
1947 and June 1948 and Mao described them as follows: 


All these .. . were fortified with many groups of blockhouses, and 
some had high, thick city walls; also all had auxiliary defence works, 
including multiple lines of trenches, barbed-wire entanglements, and 
stockades. Our army at the time had neither planes nor tanks, and little 
or no artillery. .. . Our army learned a complete set of tactics for taking 


1 See P.W.P.A., pp. 161-5, 168-76, 178, 180-3, 201-2, 207-8, 210-11, 
213-16. 
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strong fortifications . . . [such as] approach trench operations, that is 
digging trenches towards the enemy’s fortifications, and then approach- 
ing under cover to make sudden attacks; tunnel operations, that is 
secretly digging trenches to and under the enemy’s blockhouses, then 
blowing them up with explosives and following up with fierce attacks; 
‘sharp knife’ tactics, that is concentrating manpower and firepower to 
effect a breakthrough and to cut up the enemy forces.* 


The repetition of these tactics at Dien Bien Phu should neither 
have surprised the French, nor those other Western military ex- 
perts who had pronounced the fortress invincible. 

In South Vietnam the exponents of the conventional wisdom 
had a harder task in justifying their ingrained military beliefs; 
words were not enough, success in battle had to be found. But 
when real victory cannot be found, military security helps the 
‘bubble reputations’. Facts can be fed to the Press out of context 
to give illusions of success. For example quite a number of forti- 
fied positions have been overrun by the Vietcong over the past 
two years, in spite of the protection that helicopter reinforcements 
and ground attack aircraft are meant to provide. In the days of the 
French such protection was supposed to be provided by massive 
artillery support from secure firing platforms. It was excellent on 
paper, but did not work in practice. The trouble then, as now, 
was that there was never enough protection at the right place at 
the vital moment, because the Vietminh only launched the decisive 
attacks against the positions selected for annihilation once the 
artillery ‘protection’ had been dissipated against feint attacks 
elsewhere. The French could never tell where the decisive point 
was until too late; when they had no artillery to spare. It is far more 
easy to switch artillery fire from position to position than to switch 
helicopter forces, particularly at night. So, for example, twenty 
positions are attacked. The ‘protection’, be it in terms of air 
support or artillery, cannot cover all of them. The ‘unprotected’ 
positions fall, which are usually positions selected for destruction. 
What is released to the Press—the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth? No! We hear claims of Vietcong attacks repulsed. 
Perhaps later we hear that some ‘insignificant’ post has been 
overrun. These are the facts, but it is not the truth. Such is the 
value of military security to commanders determined to preserve 
their ingrained beliefs and reputations. 

1 S.M.W., p. 389- 
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Instead of evolving a new military philosophy to match the new 
form of warfare in Vietnam, the American ‘die-hards’ went for 
the ‘bigger and thus better’ approach. They selected what appeared 
to be the most suitable weapons and equipment from the existing 
armoury and multiplied them manyfold in an endeavour to shore 
up the old ideas. The result has been that the previous trend 
towards an excessive reliance on supplementary means of mobility, 
such as an exaggerated use of helicopters, has ceased to be a trend 
because now it is the fashion. It is reported that there were 1,400 
helicopters in Vietnam at the end of December 1965. Over 160 
are being manufactured each month for the American Army. 
Recruitment and training of helicopter pilots has been stepped up 
to turn out 300 pilots a month, The first ‘sky cavalry’ division is 
operating in Vietnam and its combat mobility and tactics are almost 
entirely based on the helicopter. Another such division is in the 
process of forming. The very brashness of this gamble on the 
‘rubber rings’ deserves success, as did the impetuous gamble on 
the strategic hamlets, There are similarities in the P.R. campaigns 
of both; initial successes grossly over-promoted and failures either 
divided by three or ignored. Will this be just another brief fanfare 
or will the sheer scale of material wealth succeed against the Asian 
exponents of mobile warfare? Can such fleets of helicopters and 
ground attack aircraft sustain positional defences in this era of 
mobile warfare? The answer to the second question is—sometimes 
yes, sometimes no. It is ‘no’ when too many points have to be 
defended simultaneously, and ‘no’ when too many anti-aircraft 
devices are employed by the enemy. Can the ‘rubber rings’ project 
the men and commanders of the positional culture into mobile 
operations with success? Similarly the answer is—sometimes yes, 
sometimes no. It is ‘yes’ against an immature enemy force, and 
‘yes’ in certain circumstances in open terrain. Against the Vietcong 
and Vietminh in too many important operations it is decidedly 
‘no’. The American casualties, both of helicopters and pilots, due 
to machine-gun and light anti-aircraft fire, have been far greater 
than generally realized. 

Much publicity is given to the so-called decimation of complete 
North Vietnamese regiments by U.S. Marines in ‘sweep and 
search’ operations. I doubt the validity of these claims. One major 
lesson the recent Indo-Pakistan war ought to have taught the 
British public was the absurdity of battle claims, That war was 
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one of the rare occasions when propaganda from both contestants 
was presented by the British National Press in separate columns 
on the same news-sheet. Each side claimed victory in identical 
battles, and their conflicting ‘casualty’ figures underlined the 
military peculiarity of grossly exaggerating success and under- 
calling losses. Both North Vietnamese and American official com- 
muniqués are particularly prone to this kind of distortion. The 
French in their day also claimed the annihilation of this or that 
Vietminh regiment in similar battle circumstances to the present, 
but the ‘decimated’ regiments kept monotonously reappearing. 

What would happen on one of these American ‘search and 
sweep’ operations involving say four marine battalions and four 
South Vietnamese battalions dependent on air support and supply, 
if they ran into a considerably larger Vietminh-Vietcong formation? 
Perhaps the helicopter armada would rush to the battlefield with 
even more considerable reinforcements? What would happen if 
there waiting for them was a special Vietminh force of say 1,500 
men each armed with an anti-aircraft self-homing missile no bigger 
than a bazooka? What a duck-shoot! In fact almost the setting for 
a modern arrangement of the battle of Crécy! But is this too much 
of a fairy tale? Such a weapon does exist. Each missile is 3 inches 
in diameter and 4 feet long. It has a high-explosive warhead. The 
launcher is the size and shape of a bazooka and can be carried by 
an infantryman anywhere he can carry his rifle. Unlike a bazooka 
it does not require precise aiming, but is pointed in the general 
direction of the aircraft. When fired, the missile, using an infra- 
red device, homes automatically on the moving target. The develop- 
ment of the American model, called Red Eye, is complete and 
U.S. $21.8 million was allotted in 1965 for production. U.S. $58.3 
million was requested for production in 1966. The questions are— 
do the Russians have such a weapon, and if so, when will they so 
arm their allies in Vietnam? The answer to these questions could 
set the date for another Dien Bien Phu! 

Nevertheless the influx of legions of American combat troops 
probably saved the South Vietnamese army from collapse. The 
devastating firepower of American units and the scale and efficiency 
of their logistical backing certainly posed some new and difficult 
problems to the Vietcong. The first result was that the Vietcong 
pulled back from the brink of their general counter-offensive to 
re-fight the ‘stage of equilibrium’. The Vietcong rightly initiated 
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trial operations to study American combat methods and reactions, 
worked out different time-scales for operations, different methods 
of containing reinforcements, of ambush, of degrees of concen- 
tration and dispersion, and so forth. All this took time, for they 
had to go through the various stages of practice and theory and 
indeed have yet to complete the entire process necessary for 
victory. While this process continued, the emphasis of the war 
was shifted from military operations to more intense political 
activities in the regional, national, and international fields. These 
activities have been far more successful than is generally realized. 
Full propaganda advantage has been wrung from ‘the return of 
European troops to Vietnamese soil’, and from ‘the old colonial 
trick of importing Asians to fight Asians’. Indeed it is quite pos- 
sible that an internal political collapse will occur in South Vietnam 
before Vietcong and North Vietnamese military actions force the 
issue either internally—that is through decisive battles in South 
Vietnam—or externally—that is through a political climb-down 
by America as the result of heavy American battle casualties and 
world opinion. But it is even more likely that the end will come 
from a combination of all these pressures, that is when it dawns 
on the government of the United States of America that they, 
like the French government before them, have been led up the 
garden path by their military advisers, 


PART FOUR 


A COMPENDIUM OF THOUGHT 


THE FOURTH CYCLE OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND PRACTICE 


The development of things is full of twists and turns and 
does not run in a straight line. It is the same in war and only a 
formalist cannot understand this truth. MAO TSE-TUNG 


Reflection 


Old ideas and old formulas are rocks on which men can stand, 
They are cherished as much as new thought, which adds to the 
complexity of an already uncertain and complex world, is 
resisted. JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 


'T HE key to the secrets of war is the thought process described in 
the first three parts of this book and explained as best as I am 
able, This is the thought process of Mao T’se-tung which is the 
foundation of the politico-military philosophy that I have illus- 
trated. This philosophy profoundly affects South-East Asia 
because the simple people there understand it, gear their minds to 
the thought process, and solve the laws of action (i.e. the secrets 
of war) for each particular circumstance. Against this their 
sophisticated opponents behave as ‘vulgar plodders’, rigidly 
cherish the old formulas, and hop from one defeat to another. 
It is in the minds of political and military commanders that 
victory and defeat lie. Thus the Vietminh were victorious in 1954 
not only because of the politico-military brilliance of the leader- 
ship of Ho Chi Minh and Giap, but also because of the failure 
of the French High Command to understand the laws of war 
applicable to that time, place, and character. Yet these French 
Commanders were not fools. Indeed there was a greater degree 
of military professionalism in the French army then than is appar- 
ent in the American and British armies of today. Why then did 
the French fail? Perhaps it was for similar reasons that the Ameri- 
cans are failing today and the British will fail tomorrow. The 
answer lies in their military systems which first inhibit and then 
prevent the growth of those military ideas that leap the boundaries 
imposed by the conventional wisdom of the time. In these armies 
there were and are people with insight, ideas, and moral courage, 
but they are diverted or suppressed too effectively. In these lands 
of the blind the one-eyed man is seldom king, but often crucified. 
Diversionary measures range from ridicule, incredulity, and good- 
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natured amusement to lack of interest. But sometimes senior 
commanders, sufficiently honest to recognize that something is 
wrong, cry out for new ideas. This seldom produces anything of 
value because those who could have furnished the vital ideas are 
long since gone or gagged. Of those remaining, the cunning 
recognize their opportunity and present old ideas dressed up in 
wolves’ clothing (e.g. calling positional defence posts in Borneo 
‘patrol bases’). In this disguise the old ideas are grasped like 
lifelines, but turn out to be straws; their appearance is new and 
yet they fit the existing organizations and methods and so are 
easily understood by the conditioned mind. Sometimes the appeal 
reaches more junior commanders who may be still relatively un- 
fettered, but from them the flood of thought is so overwhelming 
and at first sight irrational, that a sieve is imposed consisting of 
conventional men. Small wonder that only the little thoughts get 
through. The important and thus impractical ones are returned to 
sender with such comments as ‘I have much sympathy with your 
views, well done.’ In this way nothing is achieved. 

Western troops in South-East Asia, and their Asian protégés, 
are rather like an association football team that has entered a 
major football tournament overseas under the impression that it 
must be small fry compared with the Cup and League tournaments 
at home. They arrive at their first match with great spirit and 
confidence. They notice some peculiarities, The goal posts are 
the wrong shape, the opposing team has fifteen men, and the ball 
is oval! The game starts and the opposition behaves in a most odd 
and unexpected fashion. They specialize in picking the ball up 
and carrying it, which everyone knows is wrong. Worse still, a 
player dribbling the ball is suddenly ambushed by at least three 
people and put out of action while the referee ignores this felony. 
However our team scores goal after goal against the opposition 
who stupidly don’t have a goalkeeper. Stranger still, the opposition 
content themselves with either kicking the ball over the top of our 
goal or placing it on the ground behind our goal line, which of 
course is quite futile and doesn’t count. The same happens in 
match after match. Although our team suffers an increasing 
casualty rate the club news-sheet is full of praise and good news. 
We haven’t lost a game and are almost bound to win the cup. One 
day the dreadful revelation comes that the team has entered the 
wrong tournament; they should have been playing rugby football 
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all along. All those splendid goals at the cost of so many casualties 
are valueless. However, we decide to stay on and try to learn the 
techniques of this new game. But there are no books on it in 
association football language and the team is disinclined to learn 
from the strange pamphlets issued by the opposition. So although 
we learn to handle the ball and increase our team to fifteen, we see 
no reason to reorganize. We copy some of the tactical movements 
of opposing teams and this helps, but we continue to lose because 
the theories and concepts of association football, which are the 
basis of all our actions, somehow do not fit the game we are playing. 
It is the same in war. If those such as the Vietcong cannot be 
persuaded to play our game, we should enter theirs only when we 
are certain what the game is and have a thorough understanding of 
its basis. 

I start Part Four of this book with some misgivings because I 
will be forced to generalize on matters when there are many 
exceptions to the points I make. It is important to realize that such 
exceptions do exist, but not in sufficient numbers to influence 
matters properly. I am bound to be somewhat critical because I 
am certain that the forces of the free world are riding headlong to 
defeat in the East, a course not inevitable but which can only be 
diverted by recognizing the dangers and the weaknesses that create 
them. I will touch on delicate points, but only when I have to. I 
will give examples that reveal weaknesses without mentioning 
others that indicate strength, in the same way as a surgeon will 
point to a diseased liver without mentioning that the shoulder 
muscles are strong. So, my readers, do not imagine that my 
generalizations apply to every part of the patient. They apply 
mainly to those parts of the organs that are corrupted and there- 
fore make the whole unlikely to achieve victory in Eastern 
Asia. 

In Part Four I concentrate on two fundamental fields: the 
co-ordination between war and politics and the problems con- 
cerning the basic instrument of war, that is man. All military 
systems are based on theories from the relations between these 
fundamentals. But our own theories have evolved and jellied in 
circumstances quite different from those that confront us today, 
and this is as true of the internal character of our society as it 1s 
of the external threats to our peace and prosperity. The present 
military system needs to be examined in the light of present 
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circumstances, because it is in the system that the seeds of victory 
and defeat in war lie; the crops are the good or poor military leaders 
with the resultant range of correct or incorrect doctrines, good or 
bad units, and correct or incorrect weapons and equipment for the 
struggle; the harvest is life or death. 


CHAPTER IX 
War and Politics 


Without a correct political policy there can be no correct 
military policy. The people’s war can end in victory only if its 
course is guided by a correct political policy pursued by a 
democratic coalition government with the people as the main- 
stay. For eight years now our great people’s armies have waged 
a war of unparalleled heroism, fought bitter, magnificent, and 
triumphant battles and become the king-pin of China’s War 
of Resistance. They have done so because the political and 
military policies of Comrade Mao Tse-tung are the correct 
ones. MARSHAL CHU-TEH 


‘TE affinity between war and politics is illustrated in Mao’s 
statement: ‘War cannot for a single moment be separated from 
politics.’ The various aspects of this affinity must be examined. 

The task of politicians in a true democracy is to lead their 
country to prosperity in freedom. However, advances in prosperity 
and the development of real freedom, based on the freedom of the 
individual, must be matched by military development to safeguard 
this progress. To those who reject the need for military strength, 
and in particular for those who favour unilateral disarmament, I 
offer this remark by Mao Tse-tung: ‘In this world friendship 
exists only between one cat and another, not between a cat and a 
mouse,’ t 

There have been many examples in history when a military 
society, isolated from the rest of society, has become too pro- 
nounced, powerful, and independent. It has then either destroyed 
prosperity by encouraging a policy of war, or has endangered real 
freedom by the military machine’s taking over the reins of govern- 
ment. In many countries around the world at present, military 
coups d’état have succeeded and the military machine still holds 
the reins of government. This has too often occurred when the 

1 S.M.W., p. 251. 
D.E.—15 
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civil government has so signally failed to fulfil its duty to the 
people that for certain military leaders, with the good of their 
country at heart, the dramatic overthrow of that government was 
the only practical course. The possibility of a military coup d’état 
has been the nightmare of politicians over the centuries. As a 
result many governments have overcompensated by either deliber- 
ately neglecting, or so closely controlling their military forces, 
that the latter have been unable to develop sufficiently in peace- 
time to properly safeguard their country in time of war. 

In Britain the ghost of Oliver Cromwell still haunts many minds 
in Westminster. Cromwell, the protégé of Parliament in the 
English Civil War of the seventeenth century against the forces 
of the Crown led by King Charles I, not only overthrew the 
Crown, but also overthrew Parliament to form a military dictator- 
ship; he probably had no other alternative. Successive generations 
of politicians since then have vowed, rightly in principle, that this 
will never happen again. Various methods are used to implement 
this feeling. 

In Communist countries political control of the armed forces 
is achieved by superimposing upon the military organization a 
multitude of political commissars right down to battalion level. 
There is much to recommend this system, but its success depends 
upon the role and quality of the commissar. Between 1941 and 
1945 the Russian Army suffered much from this system. This was 
mainly because the commissar adopted an incorrect role. He 
should have concentrated on the political indoctrination and morale 
of the officers and men, on the political aspects of higher directives 
to ensure that they were observed, and on the difficult task of 
proper politico-military co-ordination. Instead the commissar 
interfered in military plans and operations to the extent that it 
was often difficult to know who was commanding a military unit. 
This was fatal in battle. 

In Britain control of the armed services is largely financial as 
opposed to political. Legions of civil servants act as financial 
restrictors to ensure that monies voted by Parliament are spent on 
the actual projects agreed by Parliament. In this way the army 
dangles at the end of a financial lifeline; there can be no salting 
away of funds for ‘new model armies’, nor for development in any 
field beyond that decreed by Parliament. In peacetime these civil 
servants machinate mainly at Whitehall and at large military 
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headquarters, although they have power of infiltration to lower 
levels. What they do in wartime is a mystery. This method of 
control is practical, but has disadvantages. It has a negative effect 
upon the army. Worse still, it does not provide the government with 
an unbiased and realistic gauge of military morale or efficiency. 
Large headquarters are the worst possible places for political 
masters to take thermometer readings of military organizations. 
Such places are worlds of their own; full of false optimism and 
opportunists, rather like ‘Saigons’ of South-East Asia. Civil 
servants who emerge from such places to conduct research on tasks 
in lower military organizations come under immediate suspicion 
because of where they come from and because they are associated 
with the Treasury, who are too conveniently blamed for all 
military ills. 

There is an unfortunate lack of affinity between the army and 
the servants of its political controllers. The army often resents 
the better pay and working conditions of the civil servants, such 
as their privilege of travelling with their families by sea when 
posted abroad while army personnel have to pay for this luxury if 
they wish to avoid the discomfort of air travel by chartered airline. 
The trade unionism of the civil servants is also resented, while 
civil servants resent the army’s working time lost on over-indul- 
gence in sport. But perhaps most of all civil servants working with 
the army resent its pretentiousness. 

It has already been stated that the armed forces must be profes- 
sional in nature if they are to achieve in peacetime the combat 
efficiency necessary to preserve freedom and prosperity. But this 
nature is unlikely to form, let alone develop, unless this is the 
nature of the government made apparent by the example of their 
organization that controls the armed forces. If the controlling 
organization consists in the main of 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. civil servants 
with a built-in trade union to prevent greater exertion, then the 
efforts of military commanders at all levels in peacetime will be 
contained within this time and attitude. Similarly development in 
the field of weapons and equipment will suffer. So much in war 
depends upon the pace and example set by those members of the 
government responsible for military development in the previous 
period of peace, and the extension of their zeal through their 
controlling organizations. Indeed, in the same way as a nation 
gets the government it deserves, so a government gets the armed 
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forces it deserves. And the people? They get the result in battle 
that they deserve; their victory or defeat originates in the polling 
booth. 

The desire to control closely the armed services is understand- 
able and realistic. However, an exaggerated desire often results 
in unfortunate choices for ‘political’ appointments in the army 
during peacetime. There is an inclination to select safe men who 
can be guaranteed not to upset the apple-cart. The ‘Montgomerys’ 
of this world are frowned upon. But safe men are not the kind of 
military leaders a country can afford in war. More important they 
are not the kind of people a country can afford in peacetime. They 
cause great damage to the whole fibre of leadership in the Army 
in peacetime, because safe men inevitably breed safe men through 
creating a military climate where people of the same type are 
advanced at the expense of those with proper leadership qualities. 
The result is bad enough in peacetime but proves disastrous in 
war. Then wholesale removals are needed, but this is difficult to 
effect without causing disturbances at a critical time. Consequently 
the sudden expansion of the armed services at the beginning of a 
national war, based on the regular cadre, often leads to gross over- 
promotion of those most unlikely to succeed in battle. Enemy action 
eventually removes much of the chaff from the wheat, but at the 
expense of many innocent lives. 


Without a correct political policy there can be no correct 
military policy. One aspect of a correct political policy is a realistic 
equation between political aspirations and the money available to 
back such aspirations with military power. If the political aspira- 
tions are greater than the money available for military backing 
then the political policy is unsound and creates grave dangers. 
One danger is that the political bluff may be called and then the 
military power deployed to back the bluff finds itself in an im- 
possible military situation. The resultant defeat not only damages 
military power but also the political power based on the 
former. 

An even graver danger of an adventuristic political policy is that 
financial manipulations are often necessary as a matter of ex- 
pediency when there is not enough money fully to cover both 
national defence requirements and the military underwriting of 
other policies masquerading under the title of national defence. 
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Britain subscribes about 7 per cent. of her gross national income to 
defence, which works out at about 50 per cent. of the annual 
national budget. To many people this seems too high a sum to pay 
for defence. It is rather high for the defence of merely a national 
state, but it is far too low to meet the political aspirations of 
successive British governments which have a range of ambitious 
policies bordering on the indulgences of super-states such as 
America and Russia. America subscribes about 18 per cent. of 
her gross national income to national defence, while Russia sub- 
scribes over 23 per cent. When a small national state tries to 
behave in a similar fashion to these ‘Joneses’ she eventually lands 
in economic, political, and military trouble. Once upon a time 
it was feasible for a national state to indulge in political and 
military adventures with economic advantage, but this was a 
time when a gunboat provided a highly effective backing to such 
adventurism. Nowadays even a commando carrier is but a drop 
in the ocean of the ‘Eastern Joneses’ and the cost of genuine 
national defence has soared to astronomical proportions. It is 
difficult enough to meet the genuine needs of defence of the home- 
land with a 7 per cent. subscription, but when monies are manipu- 
lated from this prime requirement for other purposes, the result 
is that the taxpayer does not get the genuine defence protection 
expected. This is the case in Britain today where forces, weapons, 
and equipment for the defence of the homeland are inadequate; 
a facade. This is well known in the armed services and presumably 
to the government; only the people are deceived. Money that 
should have gone to provide proper national defence is squandered 
overseas under the guise of protecting areas of economic advantage, 
where again it has little effect in the long run because there is not 
enough of it. Forces guarding our so-called vital areas of com- 
mercial interest overseas are themselves not properly equipped or 
armed. This did provide an incentive to British troops in Borneo 
to catch Indonesians for the sake of their excellent equipment. 
Soldiers in Hong Kong do not have such opportunity for acquiring 
equipment necessary for comfort on field exercises, but they can 
and do buy Indonesian sleeping bags, bivouacs, waterproof capes, 
and rucksacks at their own expense from a factory in Hong Kong 
making lightweight equipment for the Indonesian Army. 
Political power grows out of the barrel of the gun, but does not 
exceed it. Both are interrelated with economic power. An advanced 
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national state such as Britain must reconcile the strength of ‘the 
gun’ that she can afford with her political aspirations. At this 
moment Britain’s political treaties in Africa, the Caribbean, 
Europe, the Middle East, India, Pakistan, and in the Far East, 
greatly exceed her military backing. There are only two genuine 
courses of action, either to decrease her political treaties to match 
her military power or to increase her military power to match her 
political treaties. The neglect of either course of action can only 
lead to disaster. There can be no genuine increase of military 
power within the 7 per cent. of national income voted by Parliament 
for defence. But a further illusion of strength could be created 
by further denuding the defence of the homeland and putting 
more non-nuclear troops and kindred equipment into the shop 
window. Alternatively one could lay off the financial burden of 
national defence by forming a politico-military entity with Europe 
or America. The latter contains the inherent danger of greater 
involvement in South-East Asia which is likely to outbalance any 
savings in other directions in the long run. Alternatively, if a 
national state is determined to masquerade as a world power (i.e. 
a super-state) then the taxpayer must foot the bill for this ex- 
travagence and subscribe far more than 7 per cent. of national 
income. 

Economic power is closely connected with political and military 
power. Many people contend that the increase or maintenance of 
economic power is dependent on existing trade agreements pro- 
tected by military force. Advanced national states such as France, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan have long since realized that this is 
not so, Asian countries prefer to do business with people who do 
not operate from a position of political or military strength. The 
most striking increases of trade in South-East Asia have been those 
enjoyed by France, Germany, Italy, and Japan; often at the 
expense of their British competitors in the latter’s politico- 
military redoubts. One wonders if British defence treaties really 
enhance trade in South-East Asia to the economic benefit of the 
British taxpayer, or whether this is an illusion of an out-of-date 
economic concept that merely keeps certain sections of the British 
stock market in order. One also wonders how much damage is 
being done to future and more permanent trading potential 
by interfering politically and militarily in areas of inevitable 
change in an endeavour to maintain existing trade agreements. 
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It is curious how elected governments of new nations backed 
too closely by Western Powers seem to fall quickly out of favour 
with their people. It is strange how the growing agitation of the 
people is then almost always labelled as a Communist conspiracy. 
It is odd that Western Powers fall so easily for this red herring and 
increase their support only to find eventually that they have sired 
a dictatorship. It is a pity we do not understand the Communist 
dictum that success is not founded on a conspiracy but only 
through a natural upsurge of the people. It is sad that Western 
good intentions so often promote just such an upsurge. It is a 
strange paradox when the methods used to ‘contain Communism’ 
so often directly encourage this extreme brand of Socialism, but 
not surprising when we instinctively refuse to recognize any forces 
at work that do not subscribe to the status quo; we even declare 
them illegal. Thus, our good intentions and money pave the way 
to hell in South-East Asia. The tragedy is that we are too simple 
to realize this and too sophisticated to correct our actions. So we 
will continue to oppose the natural forces emerging in Asia, which 
are initially anything but Communist. In time we will be suitably 
surprised when the countries of Eastern Asia are swamped by these 
very forces that we have thrown so foolishly into the arms of 
militant Communism. 

It took Dien Bien Phu and the agony of Algeria to teach the 
French, but we British and the Americans are more stubborn— 
we demand our own blood-bath, our own economic failures, our 
own political disgrace in South-East Asia. mn 

In Britain people forget that Asians think and form opinions 
from facts seen against a different backcloth and in a different time- 
scale to Europeans. We are inclined to gaze at facts against a back- 
cloth of dear old England through the eyes of numerous British 
civil servants and soldiers who create a physical and mental 
Britain wherever they go in the world. Against these different 
backcloths different facts are highlighted and others blend or 
merge into obscurity. Often the Asian backcloth is woven with the 
doubtful record of Europeans in Asia over the past century and it 
is against this that our actions and utterances are judged today. 
For example, Asians remember the T’aip’ing rebellion in China 
(1850-65) as a popular and natural movement crushed with West- 
ern military assistance in the same way as was the popular rebellion 
sponsored by Azahari in Brunei in 1962; both crushed to maintain 
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the old order; both to repress the natural development of Asian 
people for the further enrichment of the European. I do not suggest 
that the facts that Asians see are entirely the correct and complete 
set for any whole situation, neither do I suggest that what we see 
is entirely wrong. In this kind of situation there are no absolutes 
except the absolute convictions of people and I am afraid that the 
convictions of the Asian people count in Asia. It is this that makes 
most British official viewpoints invalid and naive. 

Backing the wrong people in South-East Asia often goes right 
down to the headman of each village and his committee of village 
elders who are the daily manifestation of the established order to 
the young and to the progressive elements of the nation. This raises 
one of the most difficult problems of gaining the support of the 
people in a contested area: the organization to be used for this 
purpose. The simple and seemingly correct solution is to use the 
existing police and local government organizations reaching down 
to the people through the headman of each village and his com- 
mittee of village elders. On the surface this seems sound, but in 
practice it is often disastrous because these officials seldom repre- 
sent the true aspirations of the people, and this solution fails to 
take into account the inherent corruption among just these kind of 
petty officials in South-East Asia. Central governments may change, 
but the petty official remains money-grubbing among the people, 
imposing varying forms of petty tyranny on them. The headman 
of a village may not owe his position to the backing of the villagers, 
but to the support of corrupt petty officials in local government 
and police organizations, who are often related through blood or 
marriage. A military force that bases its contact with the people on 
the existing organization of local government, police, and headman, 
runs the risk of becoming tainted. But as this form of corruption 
has often existed for hundreds of years and become accepted by 
the people, all is well until the Communist cadre arrives. Then 
visions of a brave new world generate a new energy and awareness 
among the people. Counter political programmes for the hearts 
and minds of the people fail because their communication links are 
now scen to be corrupted. When the Communist guerrilla move- 
ment starts eliminating petty officials it may be regarded as a reign 
of terror in some circles, but the feeling of the people is often one 
of gratitude. 
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All military aims must be subject to political aims because mili- 
tary success is of little value unless it leads to political victory. 
Military conquest after the fashion of Napoleon and Hitler cannot 
produce political victory because it is based on political un- 
realities. Military victory is worthwhile when it leads to political 
consolidation or when it can be used as a trump card for a specific 
political objective. For example, the Vietminh were in a position 
militarily in 1954 to conquer the whole of Vietnam, but they were 
not strong enough politically in the south to consolidate such a 
gain at that time, in the context of the threat of immediate Ameri- 
can military intervention.1 Understanding these truths they pre- 
ferred the political consolidation of half of the country as a first 
step. When the Vietcong finally manoeuvre the forces of the 
American-backed government of South Vietnam into an im- 
possible position, political consolidation will be easy because the 
majority of the people will have been through the necessary 
process of political indoctrination and the ‘reactionary elements’ 
will have been liquidated or discredited. 

Careful coordination between political and military action is 
vital to the achievement of political aims through military means. 
First, considerable political groundwork is necessary before mili- 
tary success can be exploited, the British Suez operation being a 
classic example of error in this respect. Premature or politically 
uncoordinated military action is often the basis of defeat, even 
though such military action is initially successful. Once military 
action begins, it must progress step by step with political action 
and must change with the changes in political circumstances to 
grasp the sudden opportunity, and vice versa. Military action must 
not step beyond the limits of possible political consolidation ex- 
cept to achieve a political bargaining counter or as a desperate 
measure to preserve one’s forces. These are essential aspects of 
politico-military coordination that can only be solved by a military 
command organism interwoven with a political command organ- 
ism down to the basic fighting-unit level. Hence the intrinsic 
value of the political commissar system. A 

Military action must be directed against political targets as well 
as military and economic targets. The destruction of the enemy's 
machinery of government, of his leaders, newspapers, radio and 
television stations, cinemas, theatres, and other centres where mass 

1 See Marvin E. Gettleman, Vietnam, Penguin Books, 1966, p- 134- 
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gatherings can be entertained, addressed, and the flicker of resis- 
tance enhanced, post offices and telegraph offices, banks are all 
worthwhile means of hastening the political victory required. The 
fundamental aim here is to separate the people and their rulers. 
The enemy are those in power and their means of preserving that 
power. The enemy are not the people in the enemy area, The 
enemy are not the opposing soldiers, but only those who lead them, 
The enemy are not the policemen, but only the police officers. 
The enemy are not the shopkeepers, but only the wholesalers. 
The enemy are not the industrial workers, but only the manage- 
ment. The method to back this philosophy is that of selective 
destruction; bombing by aircraft is indiscriminate and tends to 
throw the people closer to those who govern them and thus has 
an adverse effect on the political aim. There are two interesting 
examples of this, The German bombing of Britain in some ways 
enhanced the British war effort. It set the background to the 
greatness of the British war leader, Winston Churchill, It created 
a battle spirit among the British civil population, through this 
leadership. It provided a focal point on which to inspire greater 
production effort. The massive Allied bombing raids on Germany 
towards the end of the 1939-45 war helped the German war 
effort. The destruction of acres of office blocks and business 
premises resulted in thousands of jobless and bitter people who 
provided an invaluable industrial labour force at a crucial time. 
The result was that German weapon production in the last six 
months of the war was greater than it had ever been before. 

Conversely, subversive political activities in enemy areas assist 
military victory. For example, incidents such as those described 
on pp. 164-5 were all the result of sound Vietminh political actions 
that enhanced their success on the field of battle, 

True success in battle is not measured in ground taken and not 
necessarily by the number of enemy annihilated, but the effect 
of these on the political aim. On some occasions the capture of a 
well-known city or a well-publicized strongpoint to which the 
enemy attaches great importance imposes considerable and im- 
mediate political and psychological pressures on the enemy and 
can be a vital factor in his downfall. The mass hysteria that some- 
times follows such disasters puts the enemy in a ready mood to sit 
at a conference table. It can act as a final checkmate and Dien 
Bien Phu is an obvious example of this. Imagine the effect on the 
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war in Vietnam if Saigon suddenly fell to an internal uprising while 
the main South Vietnamese forces were fully committed in con- 
taining actions elsewhere. However, such actions generally belong 
to the final stage in a battle zone, strategic area, or entire war. The 
systematic annihilation of the enemy field force and government 
officials more readily advances the political aim in most stages of 
the war. 

The political harvest that can be reaped from military successes 
depends upon the continuance of political intercourse between 
warring countries. The system of breaking off diplomatic relations 
tends to restrict the reapers and leads to wars of attrition and 
exhaustion. The United Nations Organization enables political 
intercourse to continue and was ably used by the Vietminh to 
reap the political rewards of Dien Bien Phu. 

Military defeat and non-effective military action leads directly 
to political defeat; the converse is indirect. Military power must 
therefore be carefully husbanded by politicians and not wasted 
on adventuristic actions with no proper basis for military victory. 
This requires politicians to have a far greater understanding of the 
realities of war and of the capabilities of their military forces than 
they have at present if they are to avoid being unintentionally 
hoodwinked by their military advisers and lulled into an atmosphere 
of false confidence. From such a state came military adventures 
in the last few years that were not disastrous in spite of a low level 
of military efficiency, particularly in the higher command and 
control organizations, only because the enemy failed to call the 
bluff; Suez, the Jordanian crisis, and the Kuwait operations being 
examples. A 

With the selection of a realistic political aim based on military 
realities and on a proper understanding of flexible politico- 
military coordination; with political and military leaders know- 
ledgeable in each other’s spheres and thus able to speak each other’s 
language; with organizations and communications to achieve 
flexible politico-military coordination down to low levels, realistic 
military tasks can be given and changed as political requirements 
and military situations alter. Without all this, victory 1s an abstract 
and haphazard thing eventually acquired by that side that has the 
greater manpower and industrial strength in a war of attrition. At 
the end of the war of 1939-45 Britain and France won militarily, 
but lost politically and economically. Russia won militarily and 
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politically. America achieved military and economic victory. None 
of the victors won in all three spheres. This is a poor way of con- 
ducting an extension of politics. 


CHAPTER X 


The Problem of Man 


‘The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 
But swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread: 
Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said. 
JOHN MILTON 


In earlier chapters I have emphasized that mobile warfare is more 
demanding on man than positional warfare. Many of the demands 
are psychological, stemming from uncertainty, lack of routine, 
and lack of a sense of security. The physical demands result from 
constant movement, lack of protection from the climate, and lack 
of food and medical supplies. Life before battle for troops engaging 
in positional warfare is often comfortable, restful, monotonous, 
and even boring, but the opposite is generally the case under the 
circumstances of mobile warfare. Indeed the rigours of war out of 
battle are a distinguishing feature of mobile warfare, a feature 
which saps the energy and courage of soldiers not conditioned for 
it. John Masters in his autobiography! covering his experiences 
in this form of warfare, as a Chindit in Burma, has this to say: 


The outstanding mistake of the Chindit campaign was the failure of 
anyone not marching in the field to realise the strain of Chindit war— 
we who had trained and prepared for this form of war? calculated pro- 
fessionally, before we went in, that after ninety days we would be worn 
out. So it happened, but still we were not believed. The difference 
between our war and normal war was simply extraordinary—the absence 
of supply lines, the knowledge that if you are sick or wounded your 
future is incalculable, looking always in all directions, always under- 
nourished, always extremely vulnerable to certain types of enemy 
action—the cumulative effect bears down on even the hardiest. 


1 Masters, op. cit., p. 287- 2 My italics. 
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The most important statement is that the men had been especi- 
ally trained in a time of war for just this kind of operation, yet had 
become incapable of effective combat in a short time. In the event 
it took less than four months, involving only one major action, to 
reduce the 2,200 survivors to 118 effective combat troops. The 
remaining 2,000 plus were evacuated on the advice of a special 
medical team flown in to examine them. The manpower of what 
should have been over two combat battalions at full strength 
became one under-strength company. This is the effect of mobile 
warfare on men who have not been properly conditioned for it; 
an effect more pronounced in this instance, because the battle 
area was South-East Asia. But in case it is imagined that this 
problem is wholly one of Western men in an Eastern environment, 
I should point out that over half of the 2,000 men evacuated were 
Gurkhas. $ 

The rigours of life out of battle under the circumstances of 
mobile warfare is well illustrated in this description of the most 
difficult part of the Long March led by Mao Tse-tung—the nine- 
day crossing of the grasslands: 


No one in the enemy ranks thought it could be done. We wanted to 
take the enemy in the rear, The grasslands were tussocks and hummocks 
of safe ground. No one dared walk. If he did he would sink and be lost 
in the mud, the tangled grass, the stinking brown water. We ran. 
Imagine an army advancing in such a way! The strongest of us carried 
our sick and wounded on our backs. The grass grows feet high in the 
summer, It rots and stinks in the autumn when we crossed. We stag- 
gered through the fog and drizzle. There was no good weather on the 
grasslands. They stretch for a hundred Li [about 30 miles] on the 
Chinghai-Sikang border. We padded our chests with grass to save 
ourselves from the biting winds and driven mists. When our uniforms 
were cut we stuffed grass in the tears and holes. When our shoes wore 
out we made slippers of the harsh grass. We ate grass mixed with parched 
flour. We used grass to keep us warm and keep out the rain. We were 
gtassmen, primitive, primordial, slipping back in time. We kept falling 
into the bogs. Behind us we would hear a splash as a weak man went 
under. We dreamed of hard ground. There were not enough medical 
supplies. Wounds were stinking, the bandages were rotting and falling 
off. We slept with the wounded, covering them with our. bodies to 
keep them warm, Many men just dropped dead. They did not leave us 
or lie down to die—they just dropped in their tracks. They had come 
to the end. There was no time to be sad, We hurried on, rushing from 
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tussock to tussock, a silly childish game—and the penalty for failure 
was death, One afternoon the sun shone through a gap in the clouds. 
The bogs glinted and the grass shone. Then the wind blew a hurricane 
and the mists wrapped us again. The ghosts hurried from hummock to 
hummock, We counted our numbers. Some as usual had been lost 
back there in the quaking bogs. 


On top of this fight for survival against nature in the grasslands 
there were constant skirmishes against hostile tribesmen who 
opposed the Red Army. To nature and these tribesmen Mao lost 
over 10,000 men; the rest fought on. 

Another example of the rigours of mobile warfare out of battle 
is a description by Bernard Fall of the agonies of a Vietminh 
Brigade (called Regiment in French terminology) trying to trap 
the French Mobile Group 100, Now the Vietminh wait in ambush 
for their quarry: 


For the men of the 803rd [Vietminh Regiment], this was the pay-off for 
six months of painful marches in roadless jungles, dragging thousands 
of pounds of food and equipment on their bleeding backs; of eating 
cold, clammy rice day in, day out with barely a little rotten fish and a 
few drops of nwoc-mam sauce to add taste and provide a few vitamins; 
of suffering from endemic malaria and dysentery without proper rest 
or drugs; of leaving their wounded behind at the mercy of cannibalistic 
savages, or to die unattended on the path unless they were eaten first 
by huge armies of black ants; of cowering in helpless terror and hatred 
as the French B-26’s and Bearcats roared overhead with their deadly 
load of bullets, rockets and napalm. 

This was the moment they had been waiting for, the battle which was 
going to repay them for hundreds of their own dead, and which was 
going to give them control of the plateau area. . . .* 


And it did. Bernard Fall described the beginning of that battle 
in a way which illustrated the combat effectiveness of the Vietminh 
whose morale was in no way shaken by the rigours of life before 
battle: 

Two Communist machine-guns opened up at a range of about 30 yards. 


- .. As in a fog, the men of rst company [43 French Colonial Battalion] 
went into action. . . with an unearthly calm. . . even muttering apologies 


if they jostled each other. : 
A slight pall of smoke, acrid with cordite, began to rise over the 
grass and from the edge of the jungle, where the Communist gunners 


1 Bernard B. Fall, Street Without Joy, pp. 210-11. 
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were working feverishly at their heavy mortars, recoilless cannon and 
bazookas, .. . the ambush unfolded in all its hugeness. 


Almost immediately the first mortar salvos began to hit the head- 
quarter convoy with deadly accuracy, showing not only that the 
Communist gunners had registered well on their targets, but also 
that Vietminh intelligence once more had done its work well. Hard 
on the heels of the shelling, black-clad Viet infantry materialized 
out of the high grass storming upon the jeeps and radio trucks of 
the mobile group’s command post. The commander and his chief 
of staff died within a few minutes of each other. 


Ten minutes after the fight had begun mobile group 100 not only was 
without central communications, but was leaderless as well. t 


And the mobile group was destroyed. 

Such are the spoils of mobile warfare for those strong and skilful 
enough to endure it. Those who choose an easier form of warfare 
too often come to the end of their road in a way similar to that 
described by Bernard Fall in the destruction of the 1st French 
Korea Battalion: 


At 12.15, as the bulk of the convoy had emerged from the pass, well- 
hidden 81mm mortars, 6omm’s, and the feared Viet-Minh SKZ 
recoilless cannon opened up at minimum range upon the ‘soft’ vehicles. 
... Fourth Company of the 1st Korea never had a chance; it was 
caught in the middle of the pass, where there were no road ditches, by 
Viet-Minh automatic weapons firing down the centre of the road as if 
on a target range. The complete butchery of 4th Co. gave Headquarters 
Co. and rst Co. a fighting chance. Digging in on the west bank of the 
road, they sought to fight their way back [out of the pass], dragging 
their wounded with them. . . . 

This was the end of the line for the rst Korea Battalion, The troops 
who had defeated the Reds in Korea at Wonju and at the Arrowhead, 
who had survived Ankhé and the hell of Kilometer 15, were going to die 
now, three days before the cease-fire. . . . It was only at 1235 [hours] 
that the armoured platoon . . . realized that the Korea Battalion had 
failed to follow the artillery out of the pass. Without hesitation, the 
tanks and lightly armoured half-tracks . . . raced back into the pass, 
unaccompanied by infantry. 

The [Vietminh] did not even bother to blow them up with their 
bazookas; they preferred to storm them with infantry in the hope of 
capturing their guns and even more precious radio sets. Within seconds, 


1 See Bernard B. Fall, op. cit., pp. 208-13- 
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black-clad Viets were crawling like so many ants over the armoured 
vehicles with wild hand-to-hand battles developing in the open half- 
tracks. ! 


There were only 107 survivors from 834 combat troops of a few 
days before, and half of the survivors were hospital cases. Posi- 
tional warfare may be easier, but it is costly in lives. Mao Tse-tung 
once said, “The contest of force is not only a contest of military 
and economic power, but also one of the power and morale of 
man,’ The crux of the problem of man in mobile warfare is how 
he can be conditioned to withstand the physical and mental cir- 
cumstances. Both these are interconnected, but conditioning for 
mental circumstances will be considered first for the sake of 
clarity. 

Conditioning for mental circumstances is based on morale and 
mental training. Morale is not a transitory emotion like happiness 
or depression and it should not be confused with contentment or a 
feeling of well-being. It is an instinct, a spontaneous tendency, an 
inclination resulting from a condition of the mind, which once 
created, remains steadfast until it is either undermined by small 
persistent circumstances or broken by some major catastrophe. 
Morale is the instinct that enables men to face the fear of death 
and injury undaunted and to endure hardship. It is the will of 
man and of a unit to fight and suffer heroically. The strongest 
natural instinct of man is self-preservation and his most basic 
motivation is self-interest. Both these are quite contrary to man’s 
exposing himself to danger and to physical hardship. This then © 
is the nature of morale; it is an instinct that transcends the natural 
instinct of self-preservation and raises man above the pettiness 
of self-interest. , 

Morale is founded on two central pillars—character (defined in 
the Oxford Dictionary as moral strength) and belief in a doctrine. 
Character is more developed in people who have faced and over- 
come hardship and danger. Character is more pronounced in 
communities and races where hardship and danger are the basic 
environment, when the people have adapted themselves to and 
risen above these circumstances. Among such people a basic 
doctrine is belief in themselves, a belief often founded on centuries 
of struggle. Character and belief are even more pronounced among 


1 See Bernard B. Fall, op. cit., pp. 234-6. 
D.E.—16 
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such people when religion has acted as a welding force. However, 
the advance of civilization brings comfort and protection from 
hardship and under these circumstances the memory of the strug- 
gles of the past often grows dim; belief in themselves weakens 
among people who are cut off from the depth of their history. If 
there is also a decline in the cohesive force of religion the in- 
herent strength of that race diminishes further. There are many 
other factors and substitutes that are part of the whole structure 
of morale, such as good leadership, physical fitness, welfare, etc., 
but these are not pillars but props. They are used either as natural 
supports to the two central pillars of character and belief in a 
doctrine, or in shoring up weaknesses in them, or even in lieu of 
them to produce a condition of mind that seems to be morale, 
but isn’t. 

In the highly developed and free society of a national state 
such as Britain, the degree of character varies in individual people 
according to the heritage of blood in their veins, their environ- 
ment, and their experience. The problem of development of 
character in such a society is that the basic and professed motivation 
is private enterprise which is founded on self-interest. This is 
commendable in a commercial sense, but can be disastrous in the 
development of character. Here we see a contradiction. A degree 
of self-interest is essential to a whole personality, indeed without it 
a free society would not be free for long. Yet too much corrupts 
and ruins the development of character and distorts personality. 
Belief in the doctrine of nationalism is prominent in the initial 
` stages of a national state, but afterwards this pillar of morale often 
becomes so stunted as to become merely a prop; and a weak one 
at that. 

Military training develops character, but as positional and linear 
warfare requires soldiers to fight en masse, it is not found necessary 
to develop character to withstand the stress of battle alone. Thus 
the methods that produced success at Waterloo are perpetuated. 
The individual recruit is welded into a group before he can find 
his feet as an individual, through drill on the barrack square, 
discipline, organization, and field training methods. Group charac- 
ter is formed in this way and strengthened by comradeship to 
form group morale which is enhanced by instilling belief in the 
doctrine of regimental tradition. This is based on historical 
incidents mainly from the Napoleonic era, the Crimea, or the Boer 
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War; i.e. incidents from the heyday of the group system. Very 
little of this regimental doctrine gets home to soldiers nowadays, 
except in Irish and Scottish regiments where national instincts 
still exist and the stirring tales of old thus project individual 
instincts into a group setting. It is similar among soldiers who do 
not have a nationalistic instinct, but a strong community instinct 
such as is found in mining communities; however, these people 
are inclined to be too individualistic to fit the military group 
system perfectly. Efforts to imbue belief in the doctrine of regi- 
mental tradition are good, but this is no substitute for belief in 
a Cause, 

The value of the group system is that a weakness in one factor 
can be compensated for by strength in other factors. For example 
group character can compensate for weaknesses in the character 
of individual soldiers, while discipline and drill can compensate 
for weaknesses in leadership. On the other hand, a weakness in 
any of these pillars or props of morale throws a greater strain on 
the others. 

The problem in mobile and guerrilla war is that a great strain 
is thrown on the individual at all levels. Under this concept of 
warfare, dispersion of troops and material is necessary to imple- 
ment many of its techniques. There is the technique of scattering 
troops in small numbers over a large area to gather intelligence; 
a technique likened by Mao to a fisherman casting his net. There 
is the technique of dispersing to escape the enemy or to infiltrate 
through his forces. There is the superimposing of forces in small 
numbers over a large area for work among the population. Under 
all these circumstances the strength derived from direct visible 
leadership and a formal chain of command is weakened; it is often 
even absent under lesser degrees of dispersion such as moving 
through the jungle, waiting in ambush, and night patrolling. Group 
discipline, dependent on continuous and visual leadership, cannot 
be relied upon under these circumstances. In jungle country it is 
not possible to gain the sense of security derived from a balanced 
tactical situation, nor from the presence of large numbers of 
friendly troops and elaborate war material, even when they are 
relatively concentrated. A feeling of uncertainty and sometimes 
even panic is induced by not knowing where the enemy 1s, or even 
the exact locations of friendly forces. This places considerable 
strain on junior leaders which makes it very difficult for them to 
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seem calm and confident in front of their men. At staff levels un- 
certainty results in ambiguous and conflicting orders which place 
an unbearable strain on sub-unit commanders and cause a sense 
of bewilderment at lower levels. The absence of regular supply, 
balanced diets, quick casualty evacuation, proper medical facilities, 
shelter from the elements, road transport, hot baths, clean laundry, 
beer, letters from home, and guaranteed rest and recuperation 
after so much combat duty, which are denied to troops engaging 
properly in mobile/guerrilla warfare, places considerable strain 
upon the individual soldier brought up on such luxuries. The 
effect of all these circumstances is that men withdraw into the 
lonely world within themselves. Thus individual character becomes 
the linchpin of morale among forces of a free society. But that 
withdrawal into loneliness occurred temporarily under circum- 
stances of that form of warfare conducted by British forces in 
Malaysia; which some people imagined was mobile warfare, but 
wasn’t. Long marches in silence through the lonely jungle, carry- 
ing everything but the kitchen sink on one’s back for mile after 
monotonous mile, mile after mile of fatigue, mile after mile of 
climbing up one side of a mountain and down the other, mile 
after mile of dripping sweat, of cutting through the undergrowth, 
of wading through swamps, of tripping over fallen logs and creep- 
ers, of bruising oneself with the awkward knobs on one’s rifle or 
sub-machine-gun, of chafing one’s shoulders with the straps of 
one’s webbing equipment, of leeches and stinging insects, of sore 
feet in clammy socks and rubber boots, etc., all induced a with- 
drawal into oneself. One soldier from Borneo described how he 
used to pray that they would be ambushed to give him the excuse 
for throwing himself on the ground and divorcing himself from 
the reality of physical and mental agony. He was a fit man, a 
potential non-commissioned officer trained for just these circum- 
stances; he was also honest. 

The problem of development of individual character is a com- 
plex one and would require a separate volume on its own to cover 
all the elements and varying methods that have been tried. Here 
we start with two assumptions: first, that sufficient individual 
character already exists in army recruits for this to be developed 
to the required degree within a reasonable length of time; secondly, 
that the need for the development of individual character is recog- 
nized at the highest level. Fortunately the first assumption is 
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generally correct in Britain; the British regular soldier is basically 
first-class material and the quality has risen since the end of 
National Service, The second assumption is not at present correct 
to an effective degree, with the result that only vague efforts are 
made to develop individual character within the confines of the 
group system geared to positional/linear warfare. 

Individual character develops through hard and intensive indi- 
vidual training where the individual is subject to considerable 
physical and mental pressure, in an environment where he, as 
opposed to the group, is recognized, rewarded, and respected. 
Individual character is retarded in the normal atmosphere of a 
recruit training establishment where the individual is immediately 
and deliberately submerged. Of course an individual must learn 
to work within a team, but this stage should only come once 
individual development has reached a required level. Of course an 
individual must understand that his efforts only reach proper 
fruition militarily when they contribute to the effectiveness of the 
team. But before he can benefit the team within the context of 
mobile/guerrilla warfare he must first reach a high state of indi- 
vidual strength and effectiveness. This is the fundamental philo- 
sophy. 

I will now consider some aspects of this philosophy in the 
recruit training stage. In existing group systems a recruit 18 1m- 
mediately identified with a squad or section and remains in that 
section throughout his basic training; thus from the beginning he 
draws strength from those around him to an increasing degree as 
he makes friends and puts down his roots. This is wrong. It is no 
doubt convenient when managing and training a large body of 
men to divide them into groups and to keep these groups constant, 
but this retards the individual development of the whole. The 
individual must be constantly switched between squads and sec- 
tions, possibly even daily. In this way the individual is forced to 
stand on his own two feet. Meanwhile, ability in the various skills 
and facets of character develop and are tested to form an overall 
grading at the various stages of training. This grading should be 
colour-coded and worn as an insignia for all to see. This is the 
first step in the recognition of ability and should occur as soon as 
possible. ai} 7 

The day comes when a particular recruit training cycle is 
completed and the whole consists of people of different gradings. 
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Only the top two gradings go on, those in the grading of ‘potential 
leader’ and ‘potential combat soldier’. The rest start again. People 
do not develop or progress at an even rate. Much depends on the 
degree of individual character when they first enlist. Some people 
are late starters, but develop suddenly and quickly at different 
moments and often overtake those who develop quickly at the 
beginning. No external pressure should be put on slow starters, 
they must find their own way on an individual basis, and the pres- 
sure to do so must come from within themselves. This is very 
important if one is to avoid producing a false answer. I was once 
an instructor troop commander in a training regiment that pro- 
duced trained radio operators at the end of a six-week programme. 
There was a graph in the office of the commanding officer showing 
the percentage of each troop that qualified on the final test. The 
future of each troop commander and other instructors in the troop 
depended upon the percentage shown on this graph. Naturally 
everyone concentrated not on the proper basic training of their 
potential signallers, but on getting them through the final test. 
The less intelligent students were pumped with likely examination 
questions continually and learnt the answers parrot fashion. They 
were trained like boxers for a championship fight; to be at their 
peak on that one day of the final tests. We produced very good 
test results, but very poor radio operators. 

Each cycle of training starts again with newcomers and with a 
large percentage of those who have already been through the 
cycle once. It is important to realize that most people will go 
through different cycles more than once, some as many as three or 
four times, but each time there are more demands; a higher stand- 
dard of individual skill and endurance is expected and a part is 
taken in instructing. There is no shame attached to going through 
more than once; most do, and often it will be seen that a late 
Starter turns out better than others in the long run. But in this 
process some will never reach the top two grades. They are the 
ones who are unsuitable for the rigours of mobile warfare and it is 
better that their contract be terminated at this stage rather than 
that a later breakdown should result in battle, 

Let us consider the type of basic training needed to condition 
the recruit for the mental and physical circumstances of mobile/ 
guerrilla warfare in South-East Asia. I stress that I am considering 
the basic training of all arms and services that are necessary com- 
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ponents of a mobile/guerrilla war combat group. It is in the plan- 
ning of the type of training that I envisage that the problems of 
interconnexion between physical and mental conditioning, between 
morale and mental training, between character and belief in a 
doctrine, and between physical fitness and character lie. It is in 
these interconnexions that much is focused. This diagram may 
make this clearer. 


Mobile Warfare 
physical mental 
conditioning conditioning 
| | 7 l | 
| 
physical physical MORALE mental mental 
training skills and skills and training 
techniques techniques 
and equipment and equipment 
| | 
character belief 
ina 
doctrine 


First, consider physical training: in this field one can see a more 
direct bearing on the development of individual character. The 
start is training designed to bring people up to a level of physical 
fitness from which they can enjoy and desire further physical 
activity. This training may be grouped in character and may be 
compulsory at this initial stage only. Further development is very 
much an individual matter based on individual differences, indi- 
vidual problems and requirements. To maintain a high standard 
of physical efficiency afterwards is even more a personal matter 
based on an individual desire to do so. This desire has to be in- 
grained in the character of each recruit. This is the basic ed 
of physical fitness in the context of development of individua 
character. The present group-system of massed training sessions 
closely controlled and supervised has only a temporary value as it 
does not produce in the individual a desire for regular exercise 
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afterwards and does not develop self-discipline. The group physi- 
cal exercise system works only in basic training establishments. 
Emphasis must be on individual sport that retains a required level 
of physical fitness, not team sport that does not set a basis for the 
habit of individual exercise vital in later years. Too often young 
men lose their fitness when they ‘retire’ from their team game after 
the age of thirty. The result is a dearth of really fit military com- 
manders in the early forties age group. There are many command- 
ers at battalion, brigade, and higher level who can cope with the 
requirements of positional war, but few who could cope with 
mobile/guerrilla warfare, and it is these people who set the tone and 
example for their subordinates. No wonder the helicopter enjoys 
such popularity; it gives a further lease of life to such commanders 
gradually being forced into the arena of mobile warfare. 

Basic training should consist of all these facets that go to make 
up the combat soldier able to stand on his own two feet within the 
rigorous circumstances described previously. Training should be 
directly connected with such circumstances. For example, march- 
ing in three ranks is out because it is not how a combat group 
moves in mobile warfare; there is no marching on roads and paths 
because to do so invites sudden death in mobile warfare—road 
movement is a specialized form of movement covered at a later 
stage of training; there is no ‘standing down’ on exercises because 
this produces a wrong mental attitude; there is no calling off exer- 
cises because of bad weather because a soldier must be conditioned 
to hardship, and adverse weather is the time when an enemy ex- 
ponent of mobile warfare is most dangerous; there are no ‘non- 
tactical’ exercises because this produces unrealism and laziness 
among the troops and those responsible for setting the exercise, 
and develops false techniques; there is no time spent on ceremonial 
foot and arms drill, because such ceremony is an indulgence of 
victorious troops and should only be anticipated by fully trained 
combat troops—which do not yet exist in the British Army in the 
context of South-East Asia; although a few do come close to the 
minimum standard, 

Some of the skills and techniques of recruit training necessary 
for mobile/guerrilla warfare are touched on in the present training 
system, but only superficially, and most of these are lost soon after 
a recruit leaves a basic training establishment, I am claiming that 
such a rigorous standard should be achieved in the basic military 
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skills of mobile/guerrilla warfare during recruit training, that 
these skills become a part of the nature of the recruit. Recruit 
training should include: all aspects of route finding with and with- 
out a map and/or compass; swimming above and below water; 
weight carrying and hauling; radio and visual communications; 
endurance and survival; existing without rations; first-aid, diets, 
and field hygiene; tree-climbing and tunnelling; movement on 
mountains, in swamps, on rivers, in jungles, in the fields, and in 
scrubland; overcoming adverse weather conditions; close-quarter 
combat; living, feeding, and moving at night; demolitions, mining, 
and booby traps; concealment, deception, evasion, and infiltration; 
interrogation and escape; tracking, stalking, and trapping, and so 
forth. Only when such basic individual skills of mobile/guerrilla 
warfare have been mastered can a recruit be regarded as a soldier 
in the context of Eastern Asia. Until then he is in a lesser category 
than a Vietcong militiaman. It is sad to record that at present 
very few, if any, of the men or officers of the British Army reach 
this elementary category, though most are quite capable of engag- 
ing in positional war because this is all they have been trained for. 
Far greater use should be made of the psychological aspects of 
the problem of man in war. This was once well developed in the 
British Army and was manifest in the banners and pennons of 
units in battle and the drum beat on the march, These generated 
important cohesive forces. Because such symbolic things are now 
impractical in battle their important psychological basis is ignored 
by most units of the British Army. It is odd that this should be so 
in this age of great development in the field of psychology and 
psychiatry. The Japanese between 1941 and 1945 used certain 
symbolic things to great effect in this field. For example, just 
before a particularly hazardous attack the spearhead assault unit 
would receive a special casket of the Emperor’s cigarettes, each 
embossed with his personal monogram. One cigarette was pre- 
sented to each individual and ceremoniously smoked as a form of 
individual and collective communion with the Emperor, the 
descendant of the gods. This had a great psychological effect on 
each man. I do not suggest that a free issue of cigarettes from 
makers appointed to the Queen would have any martial effect on 
British troops, but I do suggest that this important aspect of the 
problem of man in war has been foolishly allowed to lapse by 
default and that the links of the cohesive force inherent in the 
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traditional regimental system are broken because nothing of im- 
portance is carried on to the field of battle physically; nor in the 
hearts and minds of the men. Certain things could be done. For 
example a combat recruit could earn his rifle only when he has 
reached the grade of combat leader or combat soldier. Until then 
he handles dummy weapons to get used to weight and balance. 
Until then there is no field firing but only training in handling, 
aiming, and tactical usage. The presentation of his rifle, as an 
example, then becomes a moment of considerable importance; 
particularly when the battle honours of the regiment are engraved 
On it; particularly when his name is also there. Thus the myths 
of the past are carried into the future, 

The aim of mental training is to prepare and then condition 
the recruit for the mental circumstances eventually to be experi- 
enced. Much of this training is closely connected with the physical 
aspects already mentioned: such as the mental effect of extreme 
physical exhaustion: the mental effect of thirst and hunger; the 
mental effect of being lost; the mental effect of loneliness; the 
mental effect of night operations, of escaping, of interrogation, 
and so forth. But these should not be sprung on the recruit, the 
effects must be explained first so that the recruit has a better 
opportunity of overcoming them, It is the unexpected that causes 
the greatest mental distress. Marshal Saxe once explained that if 
one is defending a fortress one should tell one’s soldiers that at 
some time or other the enemy would break through the defences. 
Saxe pointed out that it was vital so to forewarn one’s soldiers; 
if one did not, and the enemy breached the walls, one’s soldiers 
would be so perplexed that they would collapse from the sheer 
unexpectedness of that moment. This is the principle I apply 
here in mobile warfare where far more unexpected things are 
likely to happen than in simple positional war, 

Other facets of mental training, later connected with physical 
training, should include the philosophy of mobile/guerrilla war- 


tions and methods of Asian Communist troops as a series of 
lectures and demonstrations Tunning parallel to similar aspects of 
one’s Own organizations and methods; political, economic, geo- 
graphical, and historical aspects of the wars in South-East Asia; 
the religions, cultures, languages, and customs of the people there; 
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fauna and flora of South-East Asia, etc. But the results of mental 
training are as severely restricted without a basis of belief in a 
doctrine as is physical training without a basis of individual charac- 
ter. Thus there should be knowledge and understanding of the 
bloodshed and sacrifice of our forefathers over the centuries that 
created the freedom that we enjoy today. Without this knowledge 
and without a proper understanding of the development of our 
political, legal, economic, and social institutions that are the basis 
of our freedom to date, there cannot be a proper understanding and 
appreciation of freedom; without such an appreciation and an 
understanding of the imperfections of these institutions, there can- 
not be a responsible desire to maintain and develop freedom; 
without such a desire there is no cause, and this pillar of morale, 
connected to mental training, is stunted. 

The system described for the proper preparation of Western 
troops for the hardships of mobile warfare is based on the physical 
and mental development of the individual; as opposed to the 
suppression of the individual for the requirements of the old 
group system which was satisfactory for positional warfare. But 
the individual system can only prosper in an environment where 
the individual and his ability is recognized, respected, and re- 
warded. To create such a system would be a very difficult task. 
The first problem would be the difficulty of re-educating officers 
and non-commissioned officers brought up on the simplicity of 
the group system of training and discipline. Many still fervently 
hold by this system. More progressive and intelligent elements 
realize that the group system is no longer fully effective because 
educational and social developments over the past 30 years have 
produced quite a different type of man, who does not fully respond 
to the old methods. Yet though the progressive people in the army 
do make their own adjustments they fear to abandon the old 
methods in toto for what appear to be the unknown, and in any 
case there are too few progressive people to affect the system as a 
whole. Consequently soldiers are still treated as children in an 
out-of-date orphanage. They get a sufficient formal education 
during the limited working hours to pass elementary examina- 
tions, but little effort is made to fit them for the realities of life; 
the only encouragement to pass examinations is a pittance of 3 
increase in pocket-money; individual expression 1s cere 
and any stepping out of line severely penalized; no thought is 
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given to the reasons behind petty crime, which are generally the 
result of sheer frustration over grave faults in the system; mental 
energy is absorbed by a mass of regulations imposing petty 
restrictions on liberty; after school hours the boys are left much 
to their own devices in a jungle of miscellaneous prefects from 
whom come most of the stepping-out-of-line incidents; the 
masters retire to their common rooms and just don’t want to 
know; the good old maxim of organized games and more organ- 
ized games is considered to be the panacea of any after-hours 
problems; the other maxim is ‘keep the boys happy, give them 
good food, canteens, cinemas, and bedside lamps’—but ‘the hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed’, 

The second problem would be the creation of a method whereby 
expression and criticism from the lower decks could be analysed 
and benefited from without undermining discipline. Nowadays a 
regular soldier is not only able to see that things are wrong, as 
could his National Service counterpart, but is often also able to 
say what should be done to put them right. Regrettably there is 
no method of getting his views heard in the right quarter. Strict 
channels of command are observed and preserved at the cost of 
progress. There are welfare committees on which representatives 
of all ranks sit, but these confine themselves to the standard of 
food, non-working urinals, and the tips on billiard cues. A person 
who raises the serious problems arising from inadequacies in the 
group system is immediately ruled out of court, Therefore the 
only vocal outlet is in barrack rooms and N.A.A.F.I. canteens and 
in this way discontent grows. Little wonder that minor explosions 
hit the newspapers from time to time in the form of crimes of 
disobedience, insubordination, and mutiny; but these are only the 
visible tip of the iceberg. 

This situation does not only exist in the lower ranks, it exists in 
the Corporals’ Messes, in the Sergeants’ Messes and even in the 
Officers’ Messes, where in each case people with their heart in 
their profession can see what is wrong but can do nothing about 
it. Progress is further inhibited by the distinct gap between each 
of these messes, gaps that are carefully preserved. Suppression of 
criticism or protest is not always intentional but exists because 
there is no practical channel for such criticism, etc., to be used 
for the benefit of Progress. On the other hand those most open to 
criticism, those who do not enjoy the confidence and respect of 
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their subordinates, use the gaps and imperfections of the group 
system for the very purpose of concealing their own inadequacies 
from their superiors. Occasionally a situation becomes explosive. 
Then a person can always demand interviews with higher authority 
or appeal to the Army Council. However, this is a built-in sup- 
pression itself, because although such a course of action seems 
sound in theory, it is fraught with danger in practice. Regardless 
of the good intentions of the person who feels he must protest 
over some matter for the good of the community as a whole, such 
action is almost always regarded by superiors as a personal 
criticism of themselves. Then they react with great vigour and 
even deceit, with the result that even if the person making the 
protest succeeds in making his point (which is most unlikely) the 
eventual martyrdom of his career prospects serves as a warning to 
others. If others join in the protest it is regarded as collusion or 
even mutiny. 

Under these circumstances it is possible for a young officer to 
learn nothing from his more experienced subordinates and to 
advance throughout his career in peace-time to the highest ranks 
of the Army without ever earning the confidence and respect of 
those beneath him. Indeed this happens every day, although it is 
rarer in the smaller organizations such as infantry battalions and 
cavalry regiments where details of a previous reputation are better 
known and where it is therefore more difficult for such people to 
succeed. Nevertheless some do and they manage it only by 
escaping into broader fields, such as the General Staff, for a 
sufficient length of time for their reputations to be forgotten. In 
these fields a good officer is not left in a job long enough for the 
Army properly to reap the rewards of his ability, nor for a bad 
officer to be found out by his superiors even though his character 
weaknesses are too obvious to his subordinates. 

It is similar in non-commissioned ranks but to a lesser degree. 
The courageous junior leader properly representing the soldiers 
he commands is often regarded by his superiors as a disturbing 
influence. The junior leader who skilfully represses the soldiers 
beneath him is a safer bet with his superiors and progresses more 
rapidly. But his promotion at the expense of the real leader causes 
much loss of faith in the system among the soldiers who see all 
this, and this results not in progress of military efficiency, but in 
an overall deterioration. Again this is rarer in infantry and cavalry 
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for the same reasons as above and therefore, generally speaking, 
these smaller organizations enjoy a relatively high standard of 
junior leadership, The devaluation of junior leadership is also often 
accelerated by the short-sighted policy of promoting to fill vacan- 
cies instead of only promoting when a minimum and stringent 
standard has been reached. Thus there is a loss of faith in the 
system among the many high grade sergeants and warrant 
officers who see the most unlikely people arriving in the Sergeants’ 
Mess. Although in theory people promoted to the rank of ser- 
geant are on probation for six months, this does not work out in 
practice. A person who has not reached the required standard of 
development but is promoted to the rank of sergeant to fill a 
vacancy, has to commit some heinous crime in his first six months 
to be demoted; worse still, a person who has achieved promotion 
with a low standard rarely develops beyond it. 

There are two other factors that inhibit the development of a 
senior non-commissioned officer. The first is that he is not properly 
respected or trusted. This mistrust is not direct but is implied by 
the military system, and this is deeply resented. For example, the 
young officer, who is not as capable as an experienced senior non- 
commissioned officer, is permitted to authorize tasks for military 
vehicles, to sign many certificates guaranteeing that various tasks 
have been done, to act on his own initiative when a senior officer 
is not present, and even to voice his opinion on rare occasions; a 
Senior non-commissioned officer is too seldom allowed such 
licence. The second factor is that the gap between the Sergeants’ 
Mess and Officers’ Mess is too great; there should be far more 
commissioning from the ranks, 

These are some of the problems inherent in a system that 
Suppresses the individual, problems that were recognized in the 
initial formation of the armies of the Soviet Union and of Com- 
munist China. They endeavour to solve these problems of man 
through the organizations of the political commissar. However, 
these problems are recognized in at least one Western Army, if 
this extract from the NATO Letter of October 1963! is anything 
to go by; an extract describing the attitude of Lieutenant- 
General Wolf Graf von Baudissin, the then new NATO Defence 
College Commandant: 


* Anne Sington, ‘Generals in a New Tradition’, NATO Letter, 
October 1963. 
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Von Baudissin drew up blue-prints for an army made up not of human 
units reduced to ciphers by a disciplinary machine, but of citizen 
soldiers; individuals enjoying the freedom and justice they are prepared 
to defend. The soldier is treated as an adult individual; military pre- 
cision is reserved for military tasks. At the same time he receives greater 
responsibility, not only within the army context but as a citizen whose 
duty it is to vote and to inform himself on current issues. His unit is 
run on democratic lines, a representative being elected to advise the 
unit commander on questions of discipline and welfare. These pro- 
visions give expression to Von Baudissin’s recognition of what he 
describes as the great danger of highly organized modern democracies— 
the feeling of the ordinary man that he is powerless to influence political 
developments, 

In the final event it was upon the individual soldier that rested the 
responsibility of bringing the new concept to life. You cannot simply 
order an entire army to adopt habits and attitudes that are to a great 
degree at variance with immemorial traditions of military efficiency. In 
any case the nature of the new philosophy discounted the possibility 
that it could be imposed arbitrarily. It was evident that some form of 
instruction in the new code of military principles and behaviour must 
precede their application. To this end...a school was set up in 
Coblenz where officers and NCOs study the new theories, the situation 
that brought them into being and their practical application. A nine- 
week syllabus of lectures and discussions covers a thorough study of the 
West and its free institutions and relates the cold war situation to the 
new military philosophy, giving practical instruction for the training of 
subordinates, Von Baudissin believes that in cold war conditions to 
know one’s enemy is a prerequisite to combating him effectively. It is 
necessary, he feels, to appreciate the intellectual temptation that com- 
munism can represent to the unwary. So during the first two weeks 
students are subject to an intensive dose of communist propaganda. 


There is certainly much in this theory for the promotion of the 
respect that a soldier deserves and for the development of self- 
respect within each soldier, which is an integral part of character. 
The course for officers and NCOs recognizes the realities of the 
problem of rethinking among people brought up in an antiquated 
system. The details of the course recognize the need for a proper 
meaning to life in the armed services, the beginning of belief in 
a doctrine. The present lack of of such meaning (i.e. a lack of a 
proper sense of purpose) is a serious weakness in the British Army. 
Another weakness is the failure of successive governments and 
responsible organs of the Press, radio, and television, to put over 
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to the British public the essential place the Armed Services hold in 
the society, resulting in the public’s failing to give to the soldier 
the respect that is due him. But perhaps this is not so noticeable 
to the soldier in the British Army because he does not yet get the 
respect he deserves from within his organization. 

These extracts from an article in the Russian newspaper 
Isvestia (12 Feb. 1963) emphasize some of these points. The article 
is on officers of the regular cadre (the soldiers being conscripts), 
but the word ‘soldier’ has been substituted for ‘officer’ in this 
extract to bring the points into the context of the British Army, 
where it applies to all ranks. 


The soldier is at war even in peace-time. . . . He lives through the heat 
and the frost of the training exercises in the fields, the deserts, the 
mountains and the forests....He bears so much adversity and 
deprivation, so many trials, and never loses his cheerful BDIGE ate 
He holds dear his honour and the honour of a soldier and a citizen. 

Our people know this. They understand what a heavy burden the 
soldier bears upon his shoulders. Only a hopeless philistine could fail 
to understand this. . . . What does it matter to him that when he sleeps 
thousands of soldiers are tirelessly performing their difficult service, 
what does the philistine care that a soldier has been transferred from 
station to station twelve times since the war?.. . Unfortunately, the 
difficult service of the soldier in peace-time is still not reflected as it 
should be in the press and literature and art, . .. But the soldier knows 
that the cause he serves is no less vitally necessary to the homeland than 
the labour of the worker, the collective farmer, the engineer, the teacher 
and the doctor, Having chosen this difficult, honourable occupation, 
so necessary to the state, the soldier gives to his service all his energy 
and the ardour of his heart, 


The question is, does the British soldier know that the cause he 
Serves is no less vitally necessary to the homeland than the labour 
of other essential trades and professions, and does he give to his 
service all of his energy and the ardour of his heart? The answer 
is no. There is no apparent cause to serve; no belief in a doctrine 
because there is no doctrine other than the shadows of regimental 
tradition which wear thin at times. This vital aspect of morale, 
and thus combat efficiency, is sadly neglected in the British Army. 

I have touched on these points with many soldiers and non- 
commissioned officers and junior officers to gauge their feelings. 
It is not an easy thing to get such people to say what they really 
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feel inside themselves, to overcome their natural reserve. But in 
the mountains in the snow, in the hills in the rain, and in the plains 
in the heat, there are moments when man is closer to himself and 
talks from his heart. These were the moments I waited and listened 
for. In such moments one discovers the hunger in soldiers to 
believe in something; the hunger for some meaning to their way 
of life and sweat and toil, the hunger for something to believe in 
when their day of battle comes. This is no great discovery, most 
of the great commanders of history understood this. Indeed Oliver 
Cromwell spent much time in instilling into his New Model Army 
a belief in a doctrine. He once said, ‘Give me a man who knows 
what he fights for and loves what he knows.’ 

And what does Marshal Chu-Teh say? He expands on some 
points quoted from Mao on pages 126-7: 


We regard officers and men alike as individual human beings on an 
equal footing. The only difference between them isin matters of duty. .. 
The officers set an example by taking the rough with the smooth along 
with their men. Only those who have the interests of their men at 
heart, who take into account what they have to put up with, and who do 
not stand aloof from the rank and file, can be considered good officers. 
. .+ No officers are allowed to oppress the men, no senior officers to 
oppress their juniors. Our soldiers join the army to serve the people, 
not the officers....An army not based on the people is necessarily 
limited to cut and dried rules and formalities. . .. [Where] there is no 
community of interest between officers and men, such an army cannot, 
when engaged in war, rely on the initiative and morale of its junior 
officers and men. ... Both superiors and subordinates try to pull the 
wool over each other’s eyes. Can such an army win victories? ... 
We call for extremely strict discipline, both in military affairs and in 
relations with the people. This kind of discipline is based on political 
understanding. Training an army falls into three aspects: training the 
mind, physical training, and training in military technique. The first 
+.. is to train the mind of the soldier. There will be no spirit of initia- 
tive in an army whose political understanding is low, which does not 
know what it is fighting for. In that case no amount of training will get 
results. ... Courage without political understanding is brute bravery. 
... In our army . . . the officers teach the men and the men teach the 
officers, [thus] we discovered not a few whose abilities had remained 
unnoticed. ... Officers should not be too proud to learn from [the 
men]. We have changed the attitude of officers from one of conceit and 
superiority to one of untiringly learning from others and teaching 
others. ... The whole atmosphere is different. Political work is the 
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life-blood of armies [and] sets out to inspire officers and men . . . with 
love for their country and their people. + 


Without a meaning to his job a soldier does his job mechani- 
cally to the best of his inclination and that is that. But that 
will not produce Western soldiers who can stand up to the highly 
indoctrinated soldiers of Eastern Communism under the circum- 
stances of mobile/guerrilla warfare in the East. 

I was once sent an article by a British army officer, which was 
never published. It was called ‘Jottings of an Insubordinate 
Officer’, but as the author is still serving he must remain anony- 
mous. Parts of it touch closely on the problem of man. 


Every member of the Army has a role to play and should understand it. 
The Army presumably has a policy, the execution of which is no doubt 
hampered by shortages of men and money. Every effort is presumably 
made at the top to overcome these handicaps, but unless the difficulties, 
and what is being done to overcome them, are explained, the rank and 
file lose confidence. The explanation should not be left to unit officers. 
They do not understand and therefore cannot explain the major issues 
with authority, This task must fall on senior commanders, 

Senior commanders today are aware of the need for all ranks to 
know something of the danger of Communism if the war of ideas is to 
be won. Often, however, they hive off this responsibility to either the 
representatives of the Church or the Royal Army Educational Corps. 
While both Padres and R.A.E.C. Officers can help, it is not always easy 
for them to speak with authority; the heathen are suspicious of the 
former, while the latter are often too young or inexperienced to carry 
conviction. It is senior commanders who must address their troops on 
this subject, 

In the past centuries our greatest commanders have frequently seen 
fit to address their troops before battle, thereby inducing in their 
troops both a belief in a cause and confidence in their commanders 
Today General De Gaulle repeatedly appears in front of his nation on 
television giving his aspirations for France and outlining how he is 
attempting to achieve them, He achieves his aims because he gets his 
policies clearly across to the masses, Likewise it is not just by chance 
that the greatest leader this country has produced in this century was 
also her finest orator, 

Senior commanders are conscious of the need for frequent visits to 
units. A typical Programme might include an inspection of a guard of 


1 Chu-Teh, The Battlefront of the Liberated Areas, Foreign Languages 
Press, Peking, 1962, pp. 47, 50, 51, 53, 54, 55, and 61. 
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honour, watching pre-planned united training when the commander 
may chat informally with individuals, and visits to the Sergeants and 
Officers Messes. Rarely, however, do commanders take the opportunity 
to address units or sub-units. They do not put over their aims to the 
rank and file and deny them the opportunity to hear policy straight from 
the horse’s mouth and question it. Some senior commanders argue that 
the normal visiting procedure is successful and is popular with units. 
This is doubtful. 

The mental exercise of addressing troops is considerable. Now senior 
commanders of today spent their formative years of service between the 
wars when junior officers were expected to take physical rather than 
mental recreation, It is not surprising that today they can keep them- 
selves at full stretch physically for longer than they can keep themselves 
at full stretch mentally. 

Unlike civilians, generals have the whole force of military discipline 
in support of their authority; with this they can get by in peacetime 
without winning the hearts of their men. In war such reliance will be 
fatal. In the past generals have had time to address their men before 
battle. It is doubtful if they will have time in the future. They must win 
the battle for the hearts and minds of their men now. 


Unfortunately it is not enough just to preach to the soldier. 
The meaning that is put over to him must also be reflected in his 
military environment. If he is expected to sacrifice his self- 
interest and indeed be prepared to sacrifice his life for the cause 
of freedom, then he must be allowed the maximum time to train 
for war. The life of adventure illustrated by recruiting posters, 
etc., must become a reality. If, as generally happens, this vital time 
for training is thieved by such activities as ceremonial guards, 
painting and polishing for pageant events, preparations for un- 
realistic technical inspections, tasks in headquarters and adminis- 
trative units not catered for in manpower estimates, non-military 
fatigue duties, army sporting events and duties at racecourses, 
military demonstrations for the public, and duties for the con- 
venience of army wives and families, then the whole situation 
becomes a farce which no amount of preaching will cover up. 
There were times, now gone, when the indulgence in such peace- 
time activities did not detract from military efficiency because 
wat was comparatively simple. Now the soldier needs every 
moment to prepare physically and mentally for battle if he is to be 
ready to fulfil his obligations to his country and to himself. To 
distract him with irrational diversions which he sees straight 
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through, not only undermines his morale, but eventually will lead 
to a recruiting problem that no amount of sales gimmicks will 
remedy. 

In the religious, illiterate, and feudal days, long since gone, all 
the inborn and ingrained loyalties could be roused by uttering the 
‘spiritual password’—God, King, and Country. Some people in 
the army imagine that this holds good today. In this socialistic 
age of education and reason, loyalties do not exist as a matter of 
course and the utterance of the ‘spiritual password’ generally 
causes either amusement or embarrassment among the fair- 
minded in an army audience and scorn among the remainder. ‘The 
three words have been prostituted too long by hypocrites; they 
have been debased and become synonymous with deceit and ex- 
ploitation. Worse still the public image of ‘God’ is distorted by the 
Church itself which appears to many people in the army to have 
become a competitive profession rather than a vocation for its 
ministers, and its buildings a weekly showcase for the ambitious 
officer and non-commissioned officer and their very ambitious 
wives; the ‘Queen’ appears imprisoned within bureaucracy and 
the old non-progressive order; the inspiration of ‘Country’ seems 
to come a bad second to the personal politics and ambitions of 
many military leaders who use the units they command as vehicles 
for their own self-advancement and squander the energies of their 
officers and men on a great variety of eye-catching activities. These 
leave little time or energy for the proper purpose of training for 
war. But there is as little point in decrying the opportunists as there 
is in condemning generals whose military failings result in un- 
necessary defeats; both are the product of the system. There 
would be no opportunists if there were no opportunities. Indeed 
the very military deficiencies and peculiarities of character of 
such people are the cause of their success in peace-time. 

But how has this happened within an honourable profession so 
necessary to the state? Is this peculiar just to the army? More 
important, does the moral corruption implied apply to the 
majority? The answer to both these last questions is no. The 
disease indicated is a hazard of any bureaucratic organization and 
its extent is in direct ratio to how little the organization has 
to prove itself daily to the general public. The majority of people 
in the army are people of integrity and are good grade materi 
who would like to give to the service all their energies and the 
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ardour of their heart, if only they could see some purpose to it. 
This applies to all levels and I emphasize this. But the very founda- 
tions of behaviour within the organization so essential to the release 
of the inherent energy of the organization and so essential to the 
cohesion and thus the combat efficiency of the army (honour, 
loyalty, and duty) have become corrupted by the small band of 
vulgar opportunists who exist in any group, but who have ex- 
aggerated powers in a closed society. In the army their very cun- 
ning and disregard of these essential aspects of the military ideal 
give them an unfair field of manoeuvre over their more honourable 
colleagues who try to use the old currency, or set of values, for 
as long as possible. But in time those who retain their integrity and 
hold on to the military values come to realize that although their 
currency pays dividends in war and with their subordinates in 
peace, it is just about as valuable as confederate dollars among too 
many of their equals and superiors. Perhaps this realization 
prompted Major General J. F. C. Fuller’s cynical remark: 


If there is one thing that leads to success in this life, it is the gift of 
lying in a convincing way. To be a born liar, that is, to be possessed of 
a natural antipathy for truth in all its many forms, is, I am certain, the 
high road to prosperity and renown.* 


Mao also came across the type of people that Fuller indirectly 
describes, although Mao infers that the Red Army had rid itself 
of most of them. He says: 


Certain people . . . have unusually long arms and are very clever in 
turning everything to their own advantage, paying little heed to the 
interests of others and the [Army] as a whole. . . . What are they after? 
They are after fame, after position and they want to cut smart figures. 
. .. Towards this end they will ingratiate themselves with some people, 
ostracize others, resort to boasting, flattery, and touting. . . . It is their 
dishonesty that is the undoing of these people.” 


The exaggerated influence of the opportunists inhibits the natural 
growth of an army and in time a cancer forms that spreads through 
and corrupts the whole structure, or, to put it another way, ‘foul 
contagions spread’. This is not usually observed by those outside 
the organization until the test of battle in a major contest with a 


1 Memoirs of an Unconventional Soldier, Nicholson and Watson, Lon- 
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mature enemy; although there are prior indications among the 
soldiery, in desertions, absence, disobedience, indiscipline, minor 
mutinies, and streams of people leaving the service when the first 
legal opportunity occurs.* 

It is not pleasant to emphasize these sorry matters that most 
military works treat as four-letter words in a Victorian drawing- 
room—that is to say they are either ignored or their presence is 
only noticed by a raised eyebrow. Such gentlemanly behaviour 
belongs neither to the conduct of war, nor to the study of it. War 
is a brutal, sordid, and amoral social activity that brings out similar 
characteristics among its practitioners unless they are inspired 
with opposite values and ideals. Against the enemy in war there 
is, as Mao puts it, ‘no use . . . for stupid scruples about benevo- 
lence, righteousness, and morality’,? but among one’s own forces 
and the people the military virtues, values, or ideals of loyalty, 
duty, restraint, honour, and dedication are vital to the unity and 
cohesion of military organizations; and on unity and cohesion 
depends the outcome of battle. The conflicts within these contra- 
dictions result in a great range of psychological and sociological 
by-products of behaviour and character among the practitioners 
of war. To turn a blind eye to these internal problems and to the 
essential nature of war, while exaggerating its lighter and finer 
external aspects serves to distort the study of this interesting social 
disease. 

There is a pronounced school of thought that misinterprets the 
nature of the unity and solidarity of a military organization that is 
the basis of its cohesion. This school pays lip-service to internal 
aspects and concentrates on the trappings of an outward show of 
unity to the extent of suggesting that these must be preserved even 
against the clamour for progress from within. This school of 
thought can be identified with those generals and scholars who 
view military units or military societies from an external view- 
point and who are much taken by the orderliness of outward 
military appearances. Such people run counter to Mao’s thought: 
“When we look at a thing, we must examine its essence and treat 
its appearance merely as an usher at the threshold.’ To the 
disciples of the external school, the whole body (that is any 
military organization) is sacred and must never be operated on 


1 Note the Rochdale by-election. 2 S.W., Vol. II, p. 217. 
3 S.M.W., p. 65. 
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while alive, nor dissected when dead. Thus the cancer is seldom 
cured and never located. If the clamour from within becomes too 
painful, an aspirin is supplied here and liberal doses of herbal 
ointments applied there. If the clamour is too loud a little blood- 
letting usually does the trick. If a similar school of thought had 
dominated the field of medicine, the medical science as a whole 
and surgery would not have developed to the extent they have 
today. Countless thousands would have died unnecessarily through 
ignorance and there would be little hope for many of the living 
now. It is precisely because this school of thought has dominated 
and continues to dominate in the military field that military 
science has made such scant progress over the past hundred years. 

Do not imagine that all I have described applies only to the 
British Army. It applies to any army where there are loop-holes 
in the system that provide opportunities for vulgar opportunists; 
where there is no proper medium of expression and criticism 
within the organization from the lower decks; where there is no 
proper test of each component of the organization before the test 
of battle; where the instinct of patriotism is lukewarm; where the 
so-called military values and ideals are not developed; where there 
is thus no genuine basis for the development of professional 
instincts; and where internal weaknesses are concealed from the 
rest of society by the simple process of banning communication 
with the general public, often under the disguise of an Official 
Secrets Act. It is generally under this latter politico-military 
umbrella that political and military opportunists lurk and prosper 
until the day of reckoning comes. In India it came in the sudden 
defeat of the Indian Army in the Himalayas in 1962. Extracts from 
an article by the Times Correspondent in Delhi on investigations 
into the disaster rather point to this: 


The need of the moment above all else is training in leadership. Among 
junior officers the enquiry had found a fair standard, and at unit level 
there was the same mixture of good and mediocre officers as had ob- 
tained in any army in the last war. It was at higher levels that short- 
comings became more apparent. 


(and the political opportunists) 


The Army was dissatisfied with the narrowness of these directions 
[i.e. the scope of the enquiry into the defeat] and insisted on relating the 
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enquiry to the political directives and influence under which it was 
sent into action. 


(and the hungry sheep) 


It is admitted that the training of our troops did not have orientation 
towards operations vis-à-vis the particular terrain in which they had to 
operate. Our training of the troops did not have a slant for a war 
being launched by China and consequently they were uninformed about 
Chinese tactics, equipment, or capabilities. 


(and in case you imagine the Indian Army had inferior weapons) 


There was an overall shortage of equipment but the Indian weapons 
were adequate to fight the Chinese and compared favourably with theirs. 


(and the wolf devours) 


The army having corrected the first misleading intelligence reports 
knew that the Chinese on the south front of that border ridge were in 
strength far too great for them to be thrown back in the kind of limited 
operation which at the time was all the politicians had conceived. Indeed, 
it had become plain to those on the spot that by moving forward from 
strong positions around Towang and deploying for attack beneath the 
Tangla Ridge the Indian troops had entered a trap—which was deva- 
statingly sprung on October 20, when the troops thinly spread out 
beneath Tangla were overwhelmed in the first Chinese attack. 


Such are the vague indications that the outside observer has of 
internal circumstances. In actuality and essence the Indian units, 
mostly Gurkha troops, disintegrated under the shock of the 
Chinese assault. Remembering Mao’s analogy of the egg and the 
chicken, the Chinese attack was the condition of change, but the 
basis of defeat was in the circumstances within the Indian political 
and military systems. The Indian Gurkha troops claimed that 
their officers had invented mythical conferences at rear head- 
quarters and had left the forward positions under this excuse when 
the Chinese attack was clearly imminent, The Indian officers 
claimed that they had been ordered forward into an obvious 
Chinese trap by superiors who conducted operations at a safe 
distance; and the politicians also came in for their share of blame. 
Many other such claims were made and most were probably true. 
What certainly is true is that large numbers of armed and fit men 
surrendered when outwardly they could and should have fought 
on. So the Indian force was destroyed. 
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Military organizations and their components are destroyed 
when they disintegrate. This occurs when the physical and mental 
shock of battle is greater than the cohesion of the organization. 
The latter is undermined by the conflicts and stresses of the contra- 
dictions within the military organization prior to battle. Thus the 
full equation: a military organization or unit disintegrates when 
the external shock of battle and the internal conflicts are together 
greater than the cohesive forces within. This is why Mao empha- 
sizes the importance of studying the internal contradictions of the 
enemy and one’s own forces. First, because, as Mao puts it, 
‘Besides annihilating enemy troops in war, it is important to work 
for their disintegration’ ;+ secondly, so that the correct form and» 
degree of external shock can be determined in relation to the 
contradictions within the enemy and within the instrument of 
shock (that is within one’s own forces) and in accordance with the 
circumstances of time, place, and nature. No military theory, nor 
plans, are complete when separated from this, the substratum of 
the science of war. Indeed, so-called strategic theories that glibly 
pointed out, for example, that there were 50,000 British troops 
protecting interests and friends in Malaysia might provide comfort 
for some, but not reality. The Allies had 40,000 troops in Crete 
in 1941 and they disintegrated under the shock of a German force 
of half that number. The 139,000 troops in Malaya and Singapore 
in 1942 provided great comfort to strategists and public alike, 
until that military organization failed against 60,000 Japanese with 
inferior arms because of a multitude of unseen contradictions, 
conflicts, and stresses within the British military system. The 
numerical strength of military forces is misleading and only has 
meaning when related to the imbalance of shock and cohesion, and 
in the heart of this relationship is the problem of man. To see into 
this problem one must search for signs of weakness and strength 
within military organizations, for only then can one catch a 
glimpse of military reality. It is foolish to attempt to analyse a 
military situation in terms of simple arithmetic as the French did 
in Indo-China and as the Americans appear to be doing. It is often 
fatal to conduct war in these terms. War is more a matter of 
algebra, where for example the unknown x may be man’s social 
nature, and y his historical background. It is no use comforting 
oneself with the thought of large numbers of American and South 

1 S.W., Vol. II, p. 86. 
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Vietnamese troops and vast quantities of lethal weapons. These 
statistics must be measured against such qualities as x and y. 
The resultant value of these in Vietnam is indicated by this kind of 
report in the Daily Mail, 25 February 1966: 


Another disquieting disclosure is the staggering desertion figures from 
the South Vietnamese armed forces. About 120,000 deserted last year 
from regular and para-military units whose total strength is about 
585,000 (Boris Kidel, Washington, 24 Feb. 1966). 


We see throughout this last chapter that there are basic differ- 
ences in concepts concerning conditioning man for battle. The 
British method focuses on group morale founded mainly on group 
character. The method of Mao appears to have some similarities 
to the former Japanese system where the focus is on individual 
morale based primarily on individual belief in a doctrine (see 
p. 233). The British or traditional method tends to result in com- 
bat units either ceasing to function effectively or disintegrating 
after a certain percentage of casualties in the unit. This critical 
percentage appears to vary between 15 per cent. and 35 per cent. 
of the total unit strength, depending on the cohesion of the unit. 
The opposite method tends to result in the individual remaining 
effective regardless of the number of casualties around him, as 
described on pp. 89-90. 

One of the main problems of the group system in the context of 
present Western societies is that if it was taken to the extremes 
necessary for properly conditioning soldiers to fight to the last 
round and then to the last man with cold steel, the methods nowa- 
days would be regarded as unacceptably totalitarian in nature. 
Another main problem is that the changed nature of battle pro- 
hibits taking the old psychological paraphernalia and symbols of 
the group system into battle, such as the banners and regimental 
colours, previous battle honours, rousing martial music, and so 
forth. These underwrote the group system psychologically and 
played an important part at battles such as Waterloo. Without such 
external inducements or without internal and individual martial 
fervour, man goes into battle psychologically naked, where some- 
times even a bullet or bayonet in the back seems preferable to the 
pressures inside him. 

Tt has been previously stated that the conflict in Indo-China 
that ignited in 1946 is particularly interesting because in it there 
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are contests between different military concepts founded on oppo- 
site cultures put to the test of validity in battle. There are also 
contests between men conditioned for battle by different methods. 
Finally there are also contests between two entirely different types 
of military systems as a whole; differences that are particularly 
reflected in these last two chapters. For convenience these shall 
be called the traditional or feudal type of military system and the 
system of the ‘People’s Army’ that Mao calls ‘democratic’. 

In the traditional or feudal system the military segment of 
society is deliberately segregated from the whole society. Whether 
in the United Kingdom, Europe, or South-East Asia, the inmates 
of the military segment live in a world apart from the society around 
them. There is physical separation in the form of barracks, 
married housing estates, and military shops, hospitals, canteens, 
medical and dental treatment centres, libraries, social clubs, sports 
clubs, welfare organizations, and even schools abroad, and separate 
military chartered aircraft for transplanting between one branch 
of the institution and another. Physical contact with the outside 
world is meagre and superficial at the warrant officer and officer 
level and mental contact almost non-existent. If such a segregated 
society had a rich cultural heritage and genuine professional basis 
it would be invigorating and very much alive. Its members would 
probably lead in other fields when they returned to their whole 
society. Alas, this is rarely the case. Military segments of society 
are usually stale and artificial with only superficial claims to pro- 
fessional standing in comparison with the society around them. 
Many inmates develop an imagined sense of social superiority and 
exaggerated assumptions of their ability which cannot be dis- 
proved in peace-time, but these illusions are abruptly dispelled 
soon after the end of their service and even more abruptly shattered 
in war. In comparison with civil life, mental effort is seldom neces- 
sary and in peace-time the general pace of life is slow and pleasant. 
There are insufficient encouragements for mental activity. Regula- 
tions and rigid procedures substitute for thought and common 
sense, It is virtually impossible to converse on thearts, or philosophy, 
or literature, because it takes at least two to converse and two such 
souls are rarely found in one place in this society. Attempts to so 
stimulate others would be met initially with astonishment and 
finally with suspicion. It is similarly difficult to converse on affairs 
of the world around one, or on military theory, or strategy, or 
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tactics, or even military history, because these are examination 
subjects and are thus ‘shop’. It is an unwritten law that such 
matters are not raised in the Officers’ Mess—‘it is painful enough 
to have to consider them for examination purposes without having 
them spewed over one’s social activities’. Mental communication 
at the officer level is thus generally confined to the boundaries of 
cricket, rugby, sailing, and racing, all spiced liberally with petty 
gossip. At the NCO level it is football, darts, and dogs, but here 
technical aspects of the profession are freely discussed, there is less 
social facade, and it is not unusual to find civilians from other 
institutionalized societies mixing freely in the Warrant Officers’ 
and Sergeants’ Mess. The result is that there are less artificiality, 
deeper professional instincts, and vigorous conversation; albeit of 
a limited range. 

Strangely enough it is in the lower ranks that a healthy curiosity 
exists about life and society in its broad sense, and about military 
matters. This is probably largely due to the combined assault 
of television, paperback books, and the Royal Army Education 
Corps—that strange, unappreciated, and frustrated band, scarcely 
accepted as officers by the other monks in the monastery. Un- 
fortunately this healthy curiosity of the men seldom finds expres- 
sion and thus does not develop. 

The segregation of the military mind from the rest of society is 
only one aspect of the traditional military system. The barriers of 
rank, particularly between the men, the senior NCOs, and the 
officers are even more carefully preserved, and many more sub- 
divisional barriers are erected within these three main groups. 
There is very little two-way communication between the sub- 
divisions of the rank strata and virtually none between the three 
main groups. True there are spokesmen in each group who are 
meant to pass information upwards, but they act as a filter and 
only pass on that which is known to be acceptable to the feudal 
barons above them. 

The nature of modern war does tend to reduce the physical 
aps in that all ranks are thrown into close proximity in battle 
and on manoeuvres in peace-time. However this trend is often 
resisted in peace-time when, at the expense of considerable effort 
and not inconsiderable manpower, officers’ ‘pavilions’ are carried 
round on even so-called mobile training exercises; the word 
‘pavilion’ being perhaps the best to describe the elaborate tented 
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havens of rest complete sometimes with carpets, bearskin rugs, 
armchairs, silver, decanters, stacks of magazines such as The 
Tatler and Country Life, and white-coated barmen and waiters. 
Such absurdities occur more in the ‘supporting arms’, such as 
artillery, and in brigade and higher headquarters than among 
combat units. However, even in combat units, that is infantry 
battalions and armoured regiments, such trends unfortunately are 
also apparent. But there are equally absurd opposites, or forms of 
over-compensation in the other direction. Some battalion com- 
manders, while preserving the aloofness and privileges of supreme 
authority in barracks, try to wallow in the discomfort of field 
operations and in close proximity to their men. This is a gallant 
but impractical gesture. First, they are not usually physically fit 
enough to trade in such discomfort. Secondly, the mental pres- 
sures of command are such that some form of separation only for 
the purpose of analysis, reflection, and planning, is fundamentally 
necessary. Too many infantry battalions become slower and slower 
in reaction on manoeuvres, and eventually whole battalions come 
to a grinding halt because their commanders wear themselves out 
by over-compensating in this direction of equality. This is con- 
trary to the point made by Mao: 


Absolute equalitarianism is a mere illusion . . . even under socialism 
there can be no absolute equality . . . the principle [is] . . . from each 
according to his ability, to each according to his work as well as . . . of 
meeting the needs of his work.* 


In this curious cloistered society officers usually grow more and 
more remote from their men and by the time they reach senior 
positions their only contact is with that odd, unrepresentative 
breed of batmen, staff car drivers, and mess waiters. It is very rare 
to find an officer of brigadier rank and above who can communi- 
cate with men. Generally, on infrequent visits to units, conver- 
sations are a series of limited questions and answers of the ‘What 
have you had for breakfast?’ variety, conducted in a formal atmos- 
phere of mutual embarrassment. This peculiarity is hardly sur- 
prising. In their total service officers spend little time with the 
men, not only because of the social separation described previously, 
but also because far too little time during an officer’s career is 
spent at duty within a regiment or battalion. When the two years 


1 S.M.W., pp. 86 and 87. 
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that are thieved by training at a military academy are added to 
successions of courses at training establishments, preparation for 
staff college, a junior staff tour, instructing at some military training 
school, a year at staff college, another staff tour, long holidays, and 
so forth, one finds that in the twenty years between joining the 
army and promotion to lieutenant-colonel an officer has only spent 
one quarter of his career with any opportunity of understanding 
the men and the NCOs. Afterwards it is too late; the head is 
already in the clouds. 

The feudal gap even makes it difficult for junior officers to 
communicate with men. Men communicate properly only with 
officers whom they have learnt to respect and trust, and this 
fundamentally depends on whether an officer has a genuine 
interest in them. Soldiers are extraordinarily perceptive in dis- 
covering which officers have the men’s interests at heart, and in 
seeing through those who only put on a show of interest. The latter 
and general type of officer only gets answers from soldiers that 
the soldiers think the officer wants; the imaginary facts thus 
provided bear no relation to reality. 

This peculiarity of the system occurs all the way up the tree and 
the resultant pink-and-sugar-cake clouds around the top not only 
obscure the truth but provide an aura of optimistic fantasy. There 
is also deliberate lying on such matters as morale and the general 
state of military units, but lying that is unfortunately encouraged 
by superiors who will not face the truth and who penalize those 
bold or foolish enough to draw attention to reality. Perhaps this 
is a product of the British staff system that endeavours to protect 
battle commanders in war from irrelevancies, but in peace-time 
succeeds in protecting them from the facts. 

The stratum of the military society most like the whole society 
is the lowest stratum of soldiery. Most of them have only recently 
come from the outer society and they retain or are inclined to 
create close ties with the civil world around them. Because the 
majority of such people have not spent their formative years in 
cloistered institutions such as public schools, boys’ regiments, 
orphanages, or military academies, the changes that have taken 
place in the outer society are reflected directly in the soldiery. 
But methods of instilling discipline and methods of leadership 
have not changed to keep pace with the social developments 
outside; developments that have created a different type of man. 
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Some changes have been forced on the army such as reduction of 
‘spit and polish’, abolition of excessively authoritarian forms of 
discipline, and greater free time for the soldiers, but these are all 
negative changes and are not founded on any new approach to the 
problem. Although these changes relieved temporary and local- 
ized pressures that might have otherwise resulted in dangerous 
explosions, they have at the same time created additional problems 
because the validity of the traditional system is dependent on the 
type of peculiarities dispensed with and the removal of them has 
weakened the structure of the whole system. A very heavy load 
has thus been thrown on the pivot stratum of the hierarchy; 
that is on the senior NCOs. When they express bitter opinions 
on the decline of standards and discipline and blame the relaxation 
of stern controlling measures, they are absolutely right. The 
responsibility for making the system work has always rested 
squarely on the shoulders of the senior NCOs. They are caught 
now in the unfortunate cross-fire of trying to make a system work 
that is already invalidated by social changes and the changed 
nature of war on the one hand, while on the other hand it is denied 
the proper means of success. 

With the breaking down of class barriers in the whole of British 
society over the past fifty years, and in the shift of public school 
outputs to more lucrative fields than an army career, resulting in 
an increasing number of ex-grammar schoolboys entering the com- 
missioned ranks of the army, one would have imagined that the 
changing type, attitude, and behaviour of the soldiery would have 
been matched with similar changes among the officers; both 
resulting in a natural evolution of the military system in step with 
the rest of society. Alas, this has not occurred, and perhaps one 
of the main reasons stems from the ill-advised decision to re-open 
the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, after the 1939-45 war, 
and to run it on pre-war lines. It was amply evident in the 1939-45 
war that the traditional system no longer worked satisfactorily and 
that entirely different methods of discipline and leadership were 
required, Regrettably, like many other lessons from that war, this 
was conveniently ignored. The Royal Military Academy attempted 
to recreate among boys from a considerable range of social back- 
grounds the better values of the old pre-1914-18 upper middle 
class who had traditionally filled the commissioned ranks of the 
army; that is, such values as a developed sense of duty towards 
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the service and towards subordinates, a superior confidence, power 
of quick and irrevocable decision, and so forth. Not unnaturally 
the Royal Military Academy failed in this respect. It succeeded too 
often in creating a social facade and at the worst in creating 
attitudes that reflected the worst characteristics of the old upper 
middle class, such as exaggerated personal ambitions, contempt 
for imagined social inferiors, idleness, delight in self-indulgence 
and, as Mao puts it, ‘in cutting a smart figure’. In other words the 
Royal Military Academy and kindred institutions succeeded, after 
the 1939-45 war, no better than they had before. 

The characteristics of the so-called democratic system are seen in 
the views expressed by Mao on PP. 126-7, by Lieutenant-General 
Von Baudissin on p. 241, and by Marshal Chu-Teh on pp. 243-4. 
Basically this system is the opposite of the traditional system and 
emerges as an attempt to correct its imperfections, in that: (1) it 
seeks to prevent separation from the whole society; (2) it seeks to 
Prevent the formation of a privileged officer caste immune from 
the changing world around it; (3) the militia assumes an opposite 
degree of importance; (4) control of the army organization is sought 
through a parallel political organization stretching down to sub- 
unit level; (5) there is an endeavour to achieve two-way communi- 
cation throughout the levels of the military society, but within the 
bonds of discipline and command requirements; (6) leadership 
assumes different proportions: a commission is not something 
purchased by birth, education, or influence at one stage only in 
one’s life; the superior ability of an officer is required to be demon- 
strated constantly; there is no relying on feudal gaps to enjoy 
unearned privileges; and the right to lead has to be justified; and 
(7) a belief, and thus a reason, is imbued in each individual to 
give meaning to his arduous circumstances. 

į ae to Mao this system stems from one basic attitude or prin- 
ciple: 


Many people think that it is wrong methods that make for strained 
relations between officers and men and between the army and the 
people, but I always tell them that it is a question of basic attitude (or 
basic principle), of having respect for the soldiers and the people. It 
is from this attitude that the various policies, methods, and forms 
ensue . . . those who take all this as a technical matter and not one of 
basic attitude are indeed wrong, and they should correct their view.’ 


1 S.M.W., pp. 260 and 261. 
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There are of course many difficulties in creating this system even 
from the débris of the old. The Russians tried after the revolution 
of 1917 and the problems encountered are well illustrated by John 
Erickson in his book The Soviet High Command.! Nevertheless a 
trend towards such a system exists and continues today even in 
non-Communist armies. Aspects of the system can be seen in the 
Israeli and Australian Armies and are perhaps a basis of their 
success in battle since 1950. 

Although a cause has been emphasized as vital to high per- 
formance in battle, the degree of its importance varies in each indi- 
vidual. The majority of people are on that end of the scale where 
a convincing cause is of paramount importance. A small minority 
exists on the other end of the scale where the main needs are an 
opportunity to fight and a reasonable chance of victory. This latter 
type of person exists in numbers that vary in different societies; 
perhaps the blood of past warriors runs thickly in their veins; 
perhaps they have an existing or induced mental peculiarity or 
affliction; perhaps they are the result of social conditioning over 
many generations. These people are the natural soldiers, the 
disciples of the cult of militarism. This type of person was largely 
responsible for carving out the British Empire, but nowadays there 
are few havens of expression left for them in the British Army. 
The natural instincts of such people only find an outlet in military 
organizations where there is a prevalence of military sentiment and 
ideals, and where military efficiency is regarded as of paramount 
importance. Perhaps the main motivation of such people is best 
expressed in this thought quoted by Emil Ludwig: 


The gods are the rulers of our times, 

And yet fame is created by our own deeds. 

Why should the heart allow the heavens to threaten? 
Resolve to become immortal 

And you will be as gods upon the Earth!? 


Yet among the giants of this cult a ‘cause’ is important, as only 
under such selfless disguise can divine opportunities be created. 
One wonders how many are seeking such immortality in Vietnam. 
Not unnaturally people with these instincts are often found at the 


* Macmillan, London, 1962. 
2 Quoted in E. Ludwig, Napoleon, translated by Eden and Cedar Paul, 
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forefront of revolutions and are aptly described in Communist 
jargon as ‘Bonapartists’. 


But what happens on the other side of the hill in Vietnam? To 
answer this I use extracts from The Centurions by Jean Lartéguy, 
translated by Xan Fielding.t The book is a semi-fictional story of 
certain officers of the French Army in Indo-China captured at 
Dien Bien Phu who studied the methods of the Vietminh while 
prisoners of war and who apply these methods in creating a new 
type of unit in Algeria after their release. They create, perhaps 
inadvertently, a revolutionary unit. The account is written from 
the viewpoint of a reservist, one of a large group conscripted to 
fight in a war that they do not believe in. They are posted to the 
imaginary 1oth Colonial Parachute Regiment. The account re- 
creates the atmosphere and methods typical of a regular Vietminh 
or Vietcong unit, but in a Western setting for ease of under- 
standing: 


Outwardly the roth Colonial Parachute Regiment was no different from 
any other regiment of paratroops. But its colonel and all its officers 
had made up their minds to establish a unit of an entirely different sort 
which would enable them to wage war as it should be waged in this 
year of grace 1956. 

For two months the ... Regiment was subjected to intensive training. 

The physical training periods were succeeded by forced marches. A 
particularly tough and dangerous assault course was set up in the middle 
of the camp. [The commanding officer, Colonel] Raspéguy inaugurated 
it by getting round it in record time. The officers followed after him. . . . 

In the few barrack rooms which served as instruction halls a number 
of Raspéguy’s favourite slogans had been pinned up: 


“WHOEVER DIES HAS LOST’ 
‘IN ORDER TO WIN, LEARN HOW TO FIGHT” 
‘IN BATTLE, DEATH SANCTIONS EVERY FAULT’... 


The diary which the seminarist Bistenave kept included these entries 
for the month of May, 1956: 
‘I’m beginning to understand Colonel Raspéguy’s little game. 
‘We are ceaselessly lectured on the subject of death, not as a final out- 
come of a man’s life—the great step that is taken in order to cross over 
into the next world—but as a sort of technical misadventure due to 
clumsiness or lack of training. . . . 


1 Hutchinson, London, 1961, pp. 318-22. 
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“During an exercise with live ammunition two paratroopers of 3 Com- 
pany were killed. It was their own fault, they had not followed instruc- 
tions. 

“‘Raspéguy paraded the men of this Company and delivered a funeral 
oration over the two bodies which were covered by a square of tent 
cloth—'They died for France,’ he said. ‘. . . Like a couple of donkeys. 
I forbid you to do as they did’—then he strode off with his pipe in his 
mouth, 

“The reservist Bucelier, who is a communist, found this brutality quite 
normal. He was even fascinated by it. 

‘We march until we are ready to drop, in silence, our backs bent, 
dripping with sweat, day and night, and when we think we have 
reached the stage at which no further effort is possible, Raspéguy 
and his wolves drive us on still further. I never thought that officers 
could demand so much from their men, especially of us reservists 
who less than two months ago were yelling at Versailles—“Down with 
the war in Algeria”. 

‘But these officers live as we do, toil as we do, sleep and eat as we 
Gsm ae: 


‘The [Company Commander] has taken me on as his liaison agent, 
secretary and fourth at bridge. ... When we go out on manoeuvres 
we never know how long the exercise is going to last; a few hours, or 
one day or [many] days. So the usual drill is to take a bivouac, sleeping 
bag and two days rations with one. I had thought we were coming back 
that evening and did not want to weigh myself down. I attempted a 
finesse and lost. The Company Commander shared his bedding and 
rations with me.’ 


‘In camouflage uniform and with this strange cap of ours we are all 
beginning to look like one another, to have the same reactions, to use 
the same words, the same expressions drawn for the most part from the 
radio code, For “yes” we say “affirmative”, for “no” we use “nega- 
AWG cosa) 


“Various customs, or perhaps I should say rites, are now observed. 
Drunks are frowned upon and so are womanizers. . . . It only needed 
Sergeant Major Polyphéme to declare, “I drink water because wine 
affects my legs” for there to be no more wine in anyone’s water bottles 
within a week. We are all becoming sober. . . . There is less and ess 
talk about girls. . . . Is it fatigue which encourages chastity, or is it 
this atmosphere of sports stadium, country fair and church? 

‘With astonishing mastery and without moving from this camp, the 
“wolves” are inducing us unconsciously to take part in this war in 
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Algeria to which many of us—I’m speaking for the reservists—are still 
opposed because we consider it unjust. The propaganda service is run 
by a young captain, a sort of lanky, fair-haired schoolboy who always 
looks as if he’s preparing a practical joke or a trap. His name is Marin- 
delle. 

‘The loudspeakers never cease blaring forth songs, news items, informa- 
tion and slogans. These slogans sometimes have the oddest ring about 
them: 

‘“We haven’t come here to defend colonialism. We have nothing in 
common with those affluent settlers who exploit the Moslems. We are 
the defenders of liberty and the new order.” 

*“Radio Raspéguy” lays particular emphasis on everything that can 
make a soldier disgusted with civilian life. The outside world is pre- 
sented as vile, corrupt and degraded; power as being in the hands of a 
gang of small-time crooks, 

‘My comrades already talk about “us” as opposed to anyone who doesn’t 
wear our peaked cap and camouflage uniform. They are clean . . . and 
pure, whereas in France there is nothing but corruption, cowardice and 
meanness—the “world of sin” of our monastery. 

‘Captain Marindelle has very cunningly exploited the endless inquiry 
into the leakages in France in order to discredit the government, high- 
level administration and a certain army. 

‘In the interval between a waltz and a military march the loudspeaker 
blares: 

‘“While we were fighting out in Indo-China or languishing in Vietminh 
prisons, some men were being paid a fat fee for betraying us to the 
enemy’s advantage; a collection of perverted journalists and policemen, 
highly paid officials, untrustworthy generals and shady politicians. 
‘And nothing is coming out of the inquiries into these matters, no one 
is going to be charged with anything. Everyone belongs to the crooked 
gang. Comrade”—he actually uses the word comrade—‘aren’t you 
better off here with us? Here no one will betray you, no one will lie to 
you,” 

‘Tve checked up on the news items broadcast by “Radio Raspéguy”. 
They are accurate and drawn from every source. Libération and Le 
Monde are quoted as much as La Nation Française and L'Aurore, and 
occasionally even our own dear Témoignage Chrétien. 

‘We live on top of each other, men, non-commissioned and com- 
missioned officers all together, but it’s Raspéguy’s “wolves” who set 
the tone. They seem to be trying to canvass our opinions, as though 
they were waiting for us to vote them into the ranks and positions they 
already occupy. Once they have been elected, no one will be able to 
question any order they give us. 

‘But it’s a one-sided game. These officers are not like other officers; 
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they have the maturity and “dialectical” knowledge of mankind which 
they acquired in the Vietminh camps. 

“The programme to which they subject us has nothing military about it. 
After each field exercise the platoons and sections get together to 
criticise it, Were it not for the laughter and jokes one could easily 
imagine oneself at a Communist self-examination session.’ 

In the month of June, 1956, Bistenave was writing: ‘The wolves have 
won, They have won our vote and if a poll were to be held to elect 
each of our leaders, I don’t think a single officer or NCO would be 
changed. Thus the bonds between the men and those who command 
them are infinitely stronger than anywhere else. 

‘I was bold enough to enter into a discussion with Captain Marindelle, 
and I discovered that I was dealing with a mind that is open to every 
form of argument. He believes that only Marxist methods of war are 
efficient, but he tells me he believes in God! 

“They are all obsessed with this word: “efficiency”, 

‘I asked him—‘‘Does this communion you maintain with your men 
have any other reason but efficiency, and only one ultimate aim—war?” 
‘[He replied]—“No, it’s because we need them. In Indo-China we 
experienced the solitude of mercenaries. We felt like outcasts from the 
nation. We don’t want any more of that situation. We’ve got to create 
a popular army through which we will find ourselves in communion 
with the people.” ... 

‘Any other rank can go and see Captain Marindelle and have a dis- 
cussion with him. In this regiment without a priest he plays the role 
of an almoner; a sort of civil and political almoner. But the idea has 
suddenly flashed into my head—of course, he is the political commissar!’ 


Is it really any wonder that the soldiers of such a system ran 
rings around the French in Indo-China before overrunning them 
at Dien Bien Phu? Is it really any wonder that the Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese troops successfully defy their pussyfooting 
opponents in South Vietnam today in spite of the incredible 
weapon-power of the United States of America? 

If there is any moral to this book it is a product of the words of 
Somerset Maugham which appear in the Prelude: “The inevitable 
is only what a fool hasn’t the wit to avoid.’ 

The inevitable has not been avoided by Western forces in 
South-East Asia, only delayed. The present Western politico- 
military concepts are naive and incapable of matching those of 
their Asian Communist opponents. Under these circumstances it 
is better to face reality and get out of South-East Asia, rather than 
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squander the lives of men in an attempt further to conceal deter- 
mined ignorance mixed with vested military interests. The curtain 
has not yet gone up on the British military drama in Eastern Asia, 
but too many British troops have already died in the overtures— 
most of them uselessly; the harvest of an incorrect political and 
military system. Pull the rest out in time, or back them properly 
with a military philosophy based on the realities of war of this 
year of grace and not on cherished cobwebs of the past; or accept 
the inevitable—Defeat in the East. 


If people bring so much courage to this world the world has 
to kill them to break them, so of course it kills them. The 
world breaks everyone and afterwards many are strong at the 
broken places. But those that will not break it kills. It kills the 
very good and the very gentle and the very brave impartially. 
If you are none of these you can be sure it will kill you too, 
but there will be no special hurry. 
A Farewell to Arms 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
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